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I  Preface 

IN  1928  the  Women's  City  and  County  Club  of  Poughkeepsie  estab¬ 
lished  a  fellowship  for  “projects  in  the  field  of  social  studies 
especially  designed  to  further  the  welfare  of  Dutchess  County  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Women’s  City  and  County  Club  and  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege.”  The  fellowship,  founded  in  memory  of  Margaret  Lewis  Norrie, 
a  former  president  of  the  club,  was  planned  for  a  six-year  period,  a 
different  field  of  study  to  be  undertaken  every  one  or  two  years.  It 
provided  that  a  Vassar  graduate  of  not  more  than  five  years’  standing 
should  study  some  phase  of  welfare  work  in  Dutchess  County,  and  that 
the  field  work  for  this  study  might  fulfill  in  part  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Vassar  College.  The  first  fellowship  was 
held  by  Margaret  D.  Reese,  who  conducted  an  experiment  in  parent 
education  in  the  years  1930-32.  In  1932-33,  Margaret  Richards  made 
a  study  of  the  public  welfare  administration  of  the  county,  in  1933-34 
Kathleen  Jackson  studied  the  field  of  local  government  finance.  At  that 
time  it  was  decided  not  to  limit  the  field  of  research  to  welfare  problems 
any  longer.  Therefore,  from  1934  to  1936,  Maisry  MacCracken  studied 
the  library  facilities  of  the  county.  The  project  for  1935-36  was  a 
study  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  county,  which  was  made  by 
the  author  of  this  present  volume. 

As  the  1936-37  fellowship  was  the  last  to  be  given  by  the  Margaret 
Norrie  Memorial  Fund,  it  was  decided  to  use  this  last  fellowship  to  as¬ 
semble  and  bring  up  to  date  all  the  previous  fellowship  reports.  As  the 
work  was  originally  prescribed  by  the  committee,  no  new  research  was 
to  be  attempted,  except  to  bring  old  material  up  to  date. 

In  the  preface  to  “Middletown  in  Transition,”  Robert  Lynd  makes 
the  following  distinction  between  different  types  of  social  research: 

By  and  large,  social  research  seems  ...  to  make  larger  gains  by  digging  ver¬ 
tically  rather  than  by  raking  off  the  top-soil  horizontally  and  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  energy  in  current  social  research  appears  ...  to  be  going 
into  the  latter  sort  of  work.  There  are,  to  he  sure,  certain  situations  in  which 
the  broader  procedure  is  in  order:  where,  as  in  the  study  of  many  primitive 
societies,  the  object  of  investigation  is  changing  so  rapidly  under  contact 
with  more  advanced  cultures  that  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  the  sketch¬ 
ing  in  of  the  wider  aspects  of  these  remote  cultures  before  they  are  lost;  or 
where  a  new  field,  like  that  of  child  development,  is  emerging  .  .  .  ;  and. 
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finally,  in  cases  where  many  separate  vertical  borings  have  been  going  for¬ 
ward  in  older  fields  and  an  effort  is  made  periodically  by  a  horizontal  study 
to  review  these  current  findings  as  a  single  pattern.  In  the  last  two  cases  the 
survey  justifies  itself  only  as  it  invites  attention  to  new  problems,  and  not  by 
simply  throwing  another  chunk  of  miscellaneous  data  onto  the  research  pile. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  of  “vertical  borings”  the  author  has  had  many 
misgivings  about  compiling  a  research  project  as  broad  as  this  one  has 
had  to  be.  Given  the  prescribed  studies  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  par¬ 
ent  education,  libraries,  farm  life,  and  taxation,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
see  them  unified.  The  first  justification  for  this  very  general  survey  is  the 
need,  described  by  Mr.  Lynd,  for  bringing  together  the  many  independ¬ 
ent  Dutchess  County  studies,  made  by  Vassar  College  students,  Norrie 
Fellows,  the  W.P.A.  Federal  Writer’s  Project,  and  several  local  agen¬ 
cies.  Studies  of  the  county  will  continue  to  be  made,  especially  after  the 
establishment  of  the  new  social  science  museum  at  Vassar  College,  hence 
a  sound  basis  for  such  future  research  is  another  immediate  necessity. 
These  two  local  needs,  therefore,  have  been  the  most  important  factors 
to  consider  in  this  year’s  work. 

With  the  dangers  of  miscellaneous  surveys  in  mind,  the  author  has 
tried  to  focus  the  material  upon  the  current  problems  of  the  county,  and 
to  state  the  local  agents  which  might  solve  these  problems,  without 
making  specific  recommendations.  As  the  work  progressed,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  local  education  played  an  important  part  in  the  progress  of 
the  county  towards  social  and  economic  amelioration.  Therefore,  the 
writer  visited  a  cross  section  of  rural  and  city  schools,  and  the  results  of 
this  new  piece  of  research  have  been  recorded  in  Chapter  Eight.  In 
several  other  cases,  it  seemed  more  important  to  present  a  thorough  pic¬ 
ture  of  problems  and  problem-solving  agencies  than  to  adhere  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  limitations  of  the  already  collected  research  material.  The  short 
studies  of  public  health  services,  county  history  and  adult  education 
represent  new  work. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  study  may  seem  to  be  that  a  social 
unit  as  small  as  a  county  is  responsible  for  its  own  social  future,  and  can 
control  the  effects  of  industrial  and  urban  growth  on  the  lives  of  its 
citizens.  This  is  not  entirely  true,  for  the  author  realizes  that  many  of 
the  problems  described  in  this  study  are  common  to  all  semi-urban 
communities,  and  are  the  results  of  nationwide  factors  beyond  the 
control  of  local  government  and  local  civic  pride.  But  because  Dutchess 
is  an  unusual  county,  in  that  it  has  more  “county-consciousness”  than 
most,  and  that  it  feels  as  a  unit  the  impact  of  recent  suburban  growth 
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from  New  York  City,  it  may  be  expected  to  feel  more  responsibility  for 
its  own  future  than  other  similar  units. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore,  is  to  describe  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  a  county  at  the  crossroads  between  rural  and  suburban  life.  It  is 
not  a  study  of  the  changes  wrought  by  suburbanism,  hut  rather  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  invite  attention  to  old  maladjustments  which  will  be  intensified  by 
the  period  of  rapid  change  that  the  county  is  now  entering.  If  the 
writer  seems  impatient  at  times  with  the  county’s  blindness  to  its  own 
possibilities,  it  is  because  she  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  county’s 
life,  through  two  years’  work  on  research  projects  there,  that  she  shares 
the  desire  of  John  Johnston  to  “devise  to  our  children  an  earthly 
paradise.” 

M.  C.  B. 

September  15,  1937 
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Chapter  One 


Heritage 

THE  connection  of  the  stately,  old  Teller  mansion  in  Beacon,  the 
Quaker  meeting  house  on  Quaker  Hill,  and  the  numberless  weedy 
graveyards  on  country  roads,  with  the  industrial  and  social  problems  of 
1937  in  Dutchess  County  is  nothing  but  a  thin  thread  of  loosely  con¬ 
nected  events.  Yet  when  the  deeds  of  the  woman  who  lived  in  the  Teller 
mansion,  of  the  men  who  built  the  meeting  house,  and  of  the  men  and 
women  lying  in  country  graveyards  are  linked  together,  a  clear  pattern 
of  regional  change  emerges.  So  much  of  the  present  life  of  the  county 
depends  upon  this  pattern,  that  a  complete  history  of  the  economic  and 
social  details  of  the  pattern  must  preface  any  consideration  of  present 
problems.  Since  Dutchess  County  has  passed  through  five  distinct 
periods  since  its  first  settlement  in  1683,  we  may  first  outline  these  divi¬ 
sions  as  a  framework  for  a  more  complete  economic  history  later. 

The  first  period  of  county  development  may  be  called  the  landowner 
period.  At  that  time,  Dutchess  included  all  of  Putnam  and  part  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Counties,  and  was  divided  into  thirteen  large  tracts,  called 
patents,  owned  by  absentee  New  York  potentates.  In  1714  there  were 
only  60  householders  established  within  these  wide  borders.1 

The  second  period,  that  of  pioneer  settlement,  began  with  the  clearing 
of  the  patents  by  groups  of  hardy  pioneers.  This  period  reached  its  peak 
in  the  1750’s  when  county  population  began  to  increase  very  rapidly. 
In  1737  Dutchess  ranked  seventh  in  population  among  the  counties  of 
the  state,  and  from  1756  to  1775  it  ranked  second  only  to  Albany 
County.  This  indicates  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  after  1750.  The  growth 
was  caused  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  patent  owners  to  split  up  their 
lands.  Contrary  to  the  pattern  of  settlement  in  New  England,  Dutchess 
was  settled  by  single  families.  Houses  were  widely  separated,  encour¬ 
aged  by  unusually  friendly  Indians,  and  few  villages  existed  until 
after  the  Revolution.  In  those  days  each  farm  was  nearly  self-sufficient, 
and  “cash  crops’*  were  unheard  of. 

The  third  period  of  development — the  grain  period — from  the  end  of 
the  Revolution  to  1825,  was  a  prosperous  time  for  county  farmers.  As  a 
result  of  abundant  water  power  and  excellent  soil,  all  but  the  most 
isolated  farms  raised  wheat  for  the  New  York  market.  Political  parties 
began  to  form  at  that  time,  for  the  Revolution  had  abolished  the  lease¬ 
hold  system,  and  had  given  the  new  freeholders  more  political  influence. 
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The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  marked  the  end  of  the  grain 
period,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  period — that  of  dairying  and 
industrial  growth.  The  Canal  confronted  local  wheat  farmers  with  up¬ 
state  competition,  and  they  soon  found  it  more  profitable  to  turn  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  railroads  began  to  ship  butter  and  condensed  milk  to 
New  York,  about  1860,  the  Dutchess  dairy  industry  became  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  beef  herds  were  also  turned  to 
dairying,  as  the  railroads  brought  Western  meat  into  competition  with 
local  farmers.  The  1870’s  saw,  too,  the  rapid  development  of  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

Coinciding  with  the  industrial  and  agricultural  growth  of  the  county 
in  the  fifth  period,  from  1870  to  1930,  came  the  growth  of  its  population 
from  74,041  to  105,462.  This  growth  was  fairly  slow  until  1900,  when 
it  was  accelerated  by  increased  industrial  growth.  The  decade  of  1920-30 
saw  the  largest  increase  in  population  of  any  decade  in  the  county’s  his¬ 
tory — increasing  at  twice  the  rate  at  which  it  increased  between  1870  and 
1880.  The  cities  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  have  both  more  than 
doubled  in  population  since  1870.  First  and  second  generation  foreign 
born  in  Poughkeepsie  have  increased  from  29,556  in  1900,  to  41,763 
in  1930. 

This  general  trend  is  made  more  interesting  by  an  explanation  of  the 
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distribution  of  population  growth.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  that 
the  balance  between  urban  and  rural  populations  has  been  reversed 
since  1870.  In  the  earlier  year,  54  per  cent  of  the  county  population 
was  classed  as  rural — in  1930  only  48  per  cent  was  rural. 

The  total  population  of  the  county  has  steadily  increased,  but  the 
rural  towns’  density  per  square  mile  has  sharply  decreased.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  growth  has  centered  in  Poughkeepsie,  Beacon  and  a  few 
larger  villages.  The  population  density  of  the  entire  county  has  risen 
from  98.2  persons  per  square  mile  in  1880  to  130.8  in  1930,  but  in  the 
same  period,  density  in  the  rural  towns  of  Milan,  Beekman,  and  Stan¬ 
ford  has  been  cut  approximately  in  half. 

This  fifth  period  in  county  development  has,  as  in  the  case  of  previous 
periods,  been  brought  to  a  close  by  a  new  trend  in  transportation.  Re¬ 
frigerated  trucks  and  freight  cars  bringing  Western  milk  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  local  dairies  have  caused  the  gradual  decline  of  local  dairy¬ 
ing.  The  industrial  boom  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
changed  to  a  more  specialized  growth  of  New  York  City’s  industries. 

The  sixth  period,  which  has  just  begun,  may  be  called  the 
suburbanization  period.  The  automobile,  combined  with  better  roads, 
has  opened  up  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  county  to 
summer  and  week-end  residents,  and  the  central  towns  will  soon  feel  a 
similar  effect  from  the  new  Eastern  States  Parkway,  crossing  the  center 
of  the  county  on  its  way  north.  Farms  are  decreasing,  but  the  rural 
population  is  increasing.  Of  all  the  rural  population,  78  per  cent  was 
not  operating  farms  in  1930.  This  newly  arrived  non-farm  group  is  from 
New  York,  for  the  most  part,  and  will  have  increasing  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  county. 

This  skeleton  outline  of  county  history  must  be  amplified  by  a  more 
thorough  economic  history,  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
present-day  problems  of  industrial  and  agricultural  growth. 


Economic  History 

A.  S  Dutchess  County  is  primarily  an  agricultural  district,  it  is 
natural  that  manufacturing  before  1800  should  have  been  limited  to 
filling  the  needs  of  the  farmers  for  bread,  clothing,  lumber  and  tools. 
From  1700  to  1800  all  milling  was  done  “on  order”  for  individuals. 
Grist  mills  were  often  combined  with  saw  mills  or  with  woolen  fulling 
mills,  but  there  were  no  large  producers  of  finished  flour  or  lumber, 
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with  the  possible  exception  of  the  enterprising  Madame  Brett,  who  ran 
a  grist  mill  in  Fishkill,  and  shipped  the  flour  to  New  York  by  her  own 
freighting  company.  As  each  family  was  quite  self-sufficient,  raising  its 
own  wool,  hay,  meat,  and  leather,  most  of  the  small  mills  were  operated 
by  part-time  farmers,  exchanging  farm  produce  for  milling.  County 
settlement  was  unusually  decentralized,  as  a  result  of  early  friendship 
with  neighboring  Indians  and  the  presence  of  many  small  creeks,  so 
there  was  no  central  milling  town.  Each  village  had  its  blacksmith, 
cooper,  chandler,  carpenter,  shoemaker,  harnessmaker,  and  wheelwright, 
and  many  had  a  hatter  and  a  tanner  as  well. 

The  decade  of  1800-1810  was  a  decisive  one  in  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  county.  The  invention  of  wool  carding  machinery,  and 
the  Embargo  of  1809  combined  to  encourage  a  sudden  growth  in  new 
manufacturing  methods.  With  the  introduction  of  wool  carding  ma¬ 
chinery  in  1803,  wool  manufacturing  became  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  county.  George  Booth,  who  was  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  machines  from  England,  built  factories  in  Poughkeepsie  and 
Wappinger’s  Falls,  and  quietly  revolutionized  the  economic  life  of  the 
region.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  each  family  carded  and  spun  its  own 
wool,  sending  it  to  the  mill  for  the  intermediate  process  of  fulling,  (mak¬ 
ing  the  cloth  thicker  and  more  compact  by  shrinking  and  working  in 
fuller’s  earth).  The  coming  of  George  Booth’s  machines,  which  did 
carding  and  preparation  formerly  done  by  hand,  marked  the  advent  of 
that  intermediary  step  in  the  development  of  capitalistic  enterprise:  the 
“putting-out  system.”  These  carding  machines  turned  out  “spinning 
rolls”  from  the  raw  wool  brought  in  by  local  farmers.  The  rolls  were 
“put  out”  to  be  spun  by  housewives  in  villages  and  on  farms,  who  then 
returned  the  cloth  to  the  factory  to  be  dressed.  Most  of  this  early  work 
was  still  done  on  order  from  individual  farmers,  as  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  by  George  Booth  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Political 
Barometer  for  September  21,  1803: 

The  subscriber  wishes  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  commenced  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Carding  wool  for  Farmers  and  Hatters. 

N.B.  Those  who  have  wool  to  be  carded  for  rolls  will  do  well  by  greasing 
of  it  with  oil  because  the  season  is  so  well  advanced  that  they  will  find  a 
difficulty  in  spinning  it  when  greased  with  hog’s  lard. 

Following  Booth’s  immediate  success  in  this  new  field,  similar  carding 
machines  were  installed  at  Stanford  and  Amenia,  and  in  Northeast  in 
1812  a  factory  was  erected  which  had  twelve  workmen  and  a  supervisor 
to  operate  its  finishers  and  double  rollers,  and  to  dye  the  cloth  as  well  as 
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carding  and  dressing.  By  1828  wool  manufacturing  had  become  the 
most  important  industry  of  the  county,  and  was  proud  to  count  four 
hundred  men  as  its  employees. 

The  coming  of  the  Erie  Canal  could  be  called  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  early  development  of  the  county,  both  agriculturally 
and  industrially.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  influx  of  cheap  western 
wheat  turned  disgruntled  Dutchess  County  wheat  farmers  to  dairying. 
Indirectly,  this  process  encouraged  industrial  development,  as  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  many  wheat  farms  turned  local  capital  to  flourishing  manufac¬ 
tures.  But  the  philosophy  of  the  people  remained  agricultural,  even 
though  economic  prosperity  followed  the  importation  of  English  ma¬ 
chinery.  Because  the  early  settlers  could  see  the  problem  of  farm  security 
only  in  terms  of  wheat  yield  per  acre,  the  readjustment  of  an  agrarian 
community  to  the  new  need  for  industrial  growth  was  very  slow  indeed. 
In  1828  the  woolen  manufacturers  were  seen  as  the  scourge  of  the  county, 
and  their  protection  by  a  proposed  high  tariff  on  woolens  was  interpreted 
as  an  impending  disaster  An  editorial  in  the  Dutchess  True  American 
for  1828  states  that  a  high  tariff  on  woolens  would 

line  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  already  protected  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  The  population  will  be  forced  by 
flocks  into  the  woolen  factories,  there  to  receive  the  pittance  of  compensation 
which  the  owners  thereof  may  see  fit  to  give,  to  stay  the  hungry  cravings  of 
their  nature. 

Working  conditions  were  doubtless  very  poor  in  1828,  and  they  had  im¬ 
proved  little  by  1875,  even  when  public  opinion  had  come  to  support  the 
growing  industries  of  the  county.  An  interesting  indication  of  this  change 
in  social  philosophy  is  found  in  the  fact  that  during  1875  there  was  a 
column  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Weekly  Eagle  devoted  to  praising  one  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  industry  each  day,  describing  the  “really  wonderful  amount 
of  machinery”  contained  in  the  clothing,  condensed  milk,  and  carpet  fac¬ 
tories  of  that  period. 

One  interesting  illustration  of  the  rapid  shift  from  the  agrarian  to  the 
industrial  viewpoint  is  found  in  the  story  of  the  Improvement  Party 
of  the  1830's — wholly  impractical  but  of  real  significance  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  economic  growth  and  the  process  of  reform  a  century  ago. 

Three  men  seem  to  have  been  the  prime  movers  of  this  early  “town- 
booster  '  spirit:  George  P.  Oakley,  Walter  Cunningham,  and  Nathaniel 
P.  Tallmadge.  At  first  the  term  “Improvement  Party”  was  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  all  those  interested  in  civic  progress,  but  later  it  was  applied  to 
certain  candidates  for  village  offices,  “Moderate  Improvement”  men 
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and  “Ultra  Improvement”  men.  Thus,  so  far  had  the  zeal  for  improve¬ 
ment  become  part  of  the  psychology  of  the  village  that  even  the  con¬ 
servatives  in  political  campaigns  had  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
“improvements.” 

Real  estate  projects  occupied  much  of  the  energy  of  the  small  group 
of  men  in  the  original  “Improvement  Party,”  and  they  were  the  cause 
of  the  most  spectacular  real  estate  boom  in  Poughkeepsie’s  history. 
Farms  were  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold  at  auction  in  all  sections  of  the 
village,  and  far-sighted  citizens  were  urged  to  move  out  of  the  old  resi¬ 
dential  area  near  the  business  district  to  the  new  land  in  the  east  and 
south.  In  January,  1835,  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  stated  that  farms 
in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie  had  advanced  in  the  last  six  years  from 
$40-$60  per  acre  to  $80-$100  per  acre.  Forty  new  dwellings  were  built 
in  the  village  in  1835,  and  many  new  streets  were  laid  out  and  graded. 
The  members  of.  the  party  themselves  built  houses  in  the  new  resi¬ 
dential  sections,  and  were  soon  joined  by  others,  newly  rich  with  the 
booming  prosperity  of  the  village. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  projects  of  the  Improvement  Party  was 
the  development  of  the  whaling  industry.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
started  after  the  peak  of  America’s  whaling  success  had  passed,  the  two 
whaling  companies  brought  in  fairly  good  profits  to  their  Poughkeepsie 
investors.  The  Poughkeepsie  Whaling  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1832  and  the  Dutchess  Whaling  Company  a  year  later,  both  supported 
by  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  town.  They  were  convinced  that, 
as  the  Eagle  for  May  15,  1833  proclaimed:  “There  is  no  place  in  the 
United  States  possessing  greater  advantages  for  fitting  out  ships  and  car¬ 
rying  out  the  whale  fishery  than  Poughkeepsie.”  After  a  very  poor  start, 
attended  by  shipwrecks  and  mutinies,  the  two  companies  in  1837  owned 
seven  vessels,  all  built  by  local  labor.  But  competition  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  coupled  with  some  losses  by  shipwreck,  caused  the  gradual  decline 
of  this  unusual  enterprise.  In  1838  the  Poughkeepsie  Whaling  Company 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  the  Dutchess  Whaling  Company  followed  it 
in  1841. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Silk  Company  was  another  product  of  the  Im¬ 
provement  Party’s  ready  enthusiasm.  It  was  incorporated  in  1835, 
urged  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  which  states  in  March  of  that  year  that 
there  was 

nothing  to  hinder  the  establishment  of  silk  manufactories  in  this  country. 

Our  soil  is  good  for  the  mulberry  and  the  temperature  and  the  climate  are 

adapted  to  the  existence  and  habits  of  the  silk-worm. 
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So  the  company  erected  a  large  plant  and  undertook  to  raise  silk-worms 
on  an  elaborate  scale.  Farmers  were  encouraged  to  set  out  hundreds  of 
young  mulberry  trees  in  place  of  their  apples  and  peaches,  and  the 
greatest  success  was  visioned  for  this  courageous  scheme.  In  March, 
1835,  we  find  an  advertisement  in  the  Eagle  showing  that  clever  business 
men  quickly  seized  their  opportunity  to  use  cheap  child  labor  in  the  new 
industry.  This  particular  man  advertised  for  a  “family”  of  twelve  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  employed  in  raising  silk.  Unfortunately  the  panic  of  1837 
overtook  the  struggling  company,  and  the  whole  idea  was  soon  forgotten. 
In  April,  1839,  the  Eagle  indicated  the  failure  of  the  scheme  by  criti¬ 
cizing  farmers  for  planting  mulberry  trees — four  years  after  they  had 
been  given  every  encouragement  to  raise  trees  and  cocoons,  and  the 
Journal  had  even  published  a  column  on  “Facts  and  Observations  Rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Culture  of  Silk.” 

The  Improvement  Party  did  not  spend  all  of  its  energy  on  such 
impractical  ventures,  however.  Churches  were  urged  to  “spruce  up,” 
and  Poughkeepsie’s  academies  and  seminaries  began  to  attract  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  College  Hill  school  and  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy  were  only  two  of  the  many  flourishing  in  the  1830’s. 
The  peak  of  their  successes  was  reached  in  1835,  when  real  estate, 
whaling,  and  silk  were  all  booming.  In  January  28,  1835,  the  Journal 
describes  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  the  following  article: 

The  village  of  Poughkeepsie  has  much  increased  in  size  and  importance  and 
is  at  this  time  rapidly  going  ahead  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the 
extension  of  its  business.  Among  the  other  schemes  of  healthful  enterprise, 
activity,  and  improvement,  it  has  engaged  recently  in  the  whale  industry  .  .  . 
Indeed  there  is  a  spirit  at  work  in  Poughkeepsie  which  will  no  doubt  make 
that  place  one  of  the  most  important  river  marts. 

Another  similar  success  story  is  found  in  September  of  the  same  year  in 
the  Journal ;  arranged  as  a  letter  from  a  recent  traveler: 

file  public-spirited  and  enterprising  gentlemen  who  are  laboring  with  such 
laudable  zeal  to  promote  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Poughkeepsie,  have 
struck  out  a  course  which  cannot  fail  to  success,  it  is  to  introduce  new 
branches  of  business. 

Although  the  panic  of  1837  did  not  affect  the  crusading  zeal  of  the 
Improvement  Party,  it  served  to  call  forth  a  small  voice  of  criticism  on 
the  part  of  a  few  more  practical  or  conservative  citizens.  Men  began  to 
discuss  the  real  estate  boom  in  terms  of  “speculation”  and  several  older 
ones  shook  their  heads  and  said,  “We’ll  see.”  An  editorial  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  for  February  8,  1837,  reflects  a  more  analytical  attitude  towards 
universal  improvement  than  had  been  heard  before: 
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Manufactory  after  manufactory  has  arisen  Proteus-like  into  existence  within 
the  few  past  months.  Carpet,  Silk, Locomotive,  Paperhanging,  Stock,  Hairseat¬ 
ing,  and  Screw  Factories.  Various  are  the  remarks  which  they  call  forth. 
Some  whose  want  of  penetration  prevent  their  discerning  the  inexhaustible 
resources  with  which  we  are  pre-eminently  blest,  declare  them  but  baubles 
upon  the  fathomless  sea  of  speculation;  others  pronounce  them  real  and 
permanent  improvements,  resulting  from  the  deep  penetration  and  correct 
and  deliberate  calculation  of  the  proprietors. 

But  the  spirit  of  improvement  carried  on,  and  in  1838  the  Journal 
pointed  out  that  even  the  severe  pressure  of  the  last  season  could  not 
wholly  restrain  the  spirit  of  improvement  among  the  citizens  of  the  little 
town.  Among  the  new  industries  to  locate  in  town  was  a  factory  to  manu¬ 
facture  locomotives.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  silk  company,  en¬ 
thusiasm  preceded  practicality,  for  no  railroad  was  actually  built  in  the 
vicinity  until  ten  years  later.  The  ill-starred  locomotive  works  went  into 
bankruptcy  before  constructing  a  single  engine. 

Modern  observers  are  astonished  at  the  facility  with  which  this  group 
of  men  organized  one  corporation  after  another,  few  of  them  sufficiently 
well  founded  to  be  lastingly  successful.  The  future  of  railroading  was 
clearly  appreciated  by  them,  and  they  originated  the  plan  for  a  cross¬ 
county  route,  connecting  Poughkeepsie  with  the  Connecticut  line.  This 
project  was  not  achieved  until  after  1870.  They  were  also  responsible 
for  the  Poughkeepsie  Manufacturing  Company,  to  make  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  machinery  as  well.  They  also  incorporated  the 
Poughkeepsie  Screw  Manufacturing  Company. 

Their  failures  in  1841  presented  a  sad  contrast  to  their  achievements 
in  1833.  In  December,  1833,  the  Eagle  calls  attention  to  “the  rapid 
progress  of  our  improvements,  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
every  intelligent  visitor,”  and  goes  on  to  express  the  optimism  of  the 
Improvement  Party’s  philosophy: 

Projects  and  improvements  which  three  years  ago  were  looked  upon  as  over¬ 
reaching  the  bounds  of  prudence,  have  already  more  than  realized  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  projectors.  Who  can  undertake  to  determine  the  extent  of  our 
growth  or  the  limit  of  our  prosperity? 

Strangely  similar  to  our  own  confidence  in  the  1920’s,  this  philosophy 
led  the  Improvement  Party  to  a  downfall  as  complete  as  our  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  depression.  In  order  to  support  their  many  ambitious  enterprises 
they  had  borrowed  unstintingly  from  local  banks.  More  than  the  full 
capital  of  the  Dutchess  County  Bank  had  been  lent  to  members  of  the 
party,  amounting  to  more  than  $600,000.  They  had  weathered  the  panic 
of  1837,  but  a  secondary  tide  of  depression  pulled  them  all  under,  and 
by  1841  most  of  them  were  bankrupt.  Fortunately  they  had  a  channel 
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of  escape  not  open  to  latter  day  failures:  the  Western  frontier.  Wisconsin 
olfered  a  new  field  of  endeavor,  and  freedom  from  the  complexities  of 
an  over-developed  Eastern  village. 

The  effects  of  the  Improvement  Party  upon  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Poughkeepsie  are  difficult  to  measure.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
fostered  for  a  decade  an  authentic  spirit  of  civic  pride  and  a  flexibility 
towards  changes  in  the  established  order.  They  boomed  the  real  estate 
values  and  public  buildings  as  well  as  its  manufacturing  enterprises. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  their  few  conspicuous  mistakes  and  their 
final  failure  did  not  discredit  improvement  ventures  of  the  future. 
Forerunners  of  the  town  boosters  of  our  own  day,  these  men  had  much 
the  same  definition  of  “improvement.''  Their  system  is  described  in  the 
journal  for  September  2,  1835: 

....  to  introduce  new  branches  of  business,  hence  every  enterprising  and 

ingenious  mechanic  is  here  taken  by  the  hand  and  every  facility  and  encour¬ 
agement  is  afforded  him  for  the  starting  and  prosecution  of  his  business. 

The  principal  difference  between  1837  boosters  and  1937  boosters  is 
that  our  forerunners  retained  a  heritage  of  America’s  early  ideals:  to 
them  resources  and  economic  success  were  unbounded  by  business 
cycles,  and  their  enthusiasm  was  undimmed  by  previous  severe  depres¬ 
sions.  Their  refreshing  zeal  included  beautifying  the  city,  and  educat¬ 
ing  the  young,  and  Poughkeepsie  was  “improved'’  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
This  adventurous  spirit  filled  many  of  the  county’s  first  industrial 
leaders. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  as  prosperous  as  the  woolen  industry 
until  the  1870-73  depression,  when  overexpansion  and  the  arrival  of 
ready-made  clothing  factories  caused  the  downfall  of  both.  The  effects  of 
the  introduction  of  the  cotton  gin  in  the  South  did  not  reach  Dutchess 

County  until  1809-11,  when  many  cotton-spinning  factories  were  built. 

% 

But  cotton  did  not  begin  as  a  simple  home  industry,  after  the  manner  of 
woolen.  Spinning  factories  brought  with  them  the  immediate  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  “putting-out  system.’'  Factories  purchased  cotton  from  the 
South  and  after  spinning  it,  they  “put  out”  the  yarn  to  private  families 
to  be  woven  into  cloth.  This  cloth  was  then  sent  to  Wappinger’s  Falls 
to  be  printed  in  the  fashionable  colors  and  patterns  of  the  day,  and 
shipped  to  New  York.  It  is  interesting  that  no  intermediate  stage  of 
working  on  order  for  individual  farmers  followed  the  arrival  of  spin¬ 
ning  machines,  as  in  the  woolen  industry.  In  1813  there  were  more 
than  fifty  looms  in  Poughkeepsie  alone,  producing  20,000  yards  of 
cloth  annually.2 
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In  1814  the  Matteawan  Manufacturing  Company  was  erected,  in  the 
former  town  of  Matteawan,  and  for  many  years  was  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  state.  It  was  the  first  in  the  county  to  progress  past  the 
“putting-out  system’’  to  building  an  adjoining  addition  for  hand  looms, 
and  a  machine  shop  to  make  cotton  machinery.  The  machine  works 
continued  to  be  prosperous  until  1878,  but  the  cotton  factory  failed 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  National  Felt  Works.  After  the  so-called 
Cotton  Craze  of  1840-42,  caused  by  the  temporary  high  tariff  on  cot¬ 
ton,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  steadily  decreased,  as  Dutchess  County 
could  not  compete  with  the  large  organizations  and  cheap  labor  of 
the  New  England  textile  towns.  By  1880  only  two  cotton  factories  were 
to  be  found  in  the  county,  employing  172  men." 

Just  as  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  encouraged  manufacturing  in 
1830-40  the  coming  of  the  railroads  between  1851  and  1873  boomed 
industrial  expansion  throughout  the  county.  The  Hudson  River  line 
opened  in  1851,  connecting  Poughkeepsie  with  New  York,  and  the 
Harlem  line  was  completed  in  1852,  providing  the  entire  eastern  tier 
of  towns  with  transportation  to  New  York.  The  Dutchess  and  Columbia, 
and  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  Railroads  were  built  between  1869 
and  1873,  opening  up  the  central  portion  of  the  county. 

This  period  marked  the  peak  of  local  manufacturing:  any  and  all 
types  of  enterprise  were  begun,  every  man  was  an  inventor,  and  the 
general  public  entertained  the  greatest  optimism  for  future  industrial 
profits.  For  the  first  time  a  huge  New  York  market  lay  within  easy 
reach  of  county  business  men  and  farmers.  The  dairy  industry  reached 
heights  never  equalled  in  later  years,  and  many  New  York  companies 
built  new  factories  in  Poughkeepsie,  Matteawan  and  Wappinger’s 
Falls. 

The  ready-made  clothing  factories  typified  the  new  factory  system,  in 
their  large-scale  plants,  completing  the  entire  manufacture  of  wool  into 
clothing  under  one  roof,  usually  financed  by  New  York  capital  and 
employing  large  numbers  of  semi-skilled,  poorly  paid  women  workers. 
In  contrast  to  the  exclusively  local  marketing  by  the  old-fashioned  full¬ 
ing  mills,  these  new  clothing  companies  shipped  their  goods  to  New 
York  warehouses,  and  frequently  had  executive  offices  there  also.  This 
resulted  in  a  change  typical  of  the  industrializing  process:  increased 
impersonality  in  the  industrial  system.  In  the  place  of  George  Booth,  an 
influential  and  respected  citizen  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  his  own  mills,  and  knew  each  employee  by  his  first  name,  sits  an 
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anonymous  “president”  in  a  New  York  office,  locally  represented  by 
efficient  superintendents. 

It  is  clear  that  Dutchess  County  has  been  in  the  past  what  it  is  today: 
the  outlet  for  New  York  industrial  and  social  development.  To  those 
who  understand  the  present  suburbanization  of  the  county  by  the  out¬ 
ward  movement  of  population  growth,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  the  same 
pattern  repeated  in  industrial  growth  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of  the  ready-made  clothing  industry,  the  wool-felt  hat 
industry  settled  in  the  present  City  of  Beacon  between  1870  and  1880. 
The  rapidity  of  this  invasion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1870  there 
were  only  160  men  employed  in  making  hats,4  by  1880  there  were 
1,034,"  seven  times  as  many  as  before.  Beacon’s  prosperity  was  built 
upon  the  hat  industry. 

Railroad  building  also  encouraged  the  old  iron  industry  to  new 
growth.  During  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  a  number  of  small  iron 
works  in  Amenia,  Dover,  Beekman,  and  Fishkill,  supplying  revolu¬ 
tionary  materials,  and  wants  of  local  farmers.  Charcoal  furnaces  were 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  Amenia  between  1825  and  1840,  and  in  1848 
the  Poughkeepsie  Iron  Company  started  the  first  local  blast  furnace, 
bringing  ores  from  Sylvan  Lake.  Between  1840  and  1860  machinery 
works  were  built  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  Matteawan  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company’s  machine  works,  previously  mentioned  as  making 
cotton  machinerv,  constructed  two  locomotives  for  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  textile  industries,  its 
greatest  boom  came  between  1870  and  1880.  Poughkeepsie’s  best- 
known  product  since  1860  has  been  agricultural  implements,  especially 
those  of  Adriance,  Platt  and  Company,  organized  in  1859.  By  1909 
a  complete  harvesting  machine  was  turned  out  every  five  minutes. 

Railroad  connection  with  New  York’s  rapidly  expanding  population 
brought  prosperity  to  the  local  brick  industry  also.  The  sand  and  clay 
along  the  river  banks  are  well  adapted  to  brick  making.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  machinery  in  the  early  1840’ s,  the  bricks  were 
mixed  by  mules  and  pressed  by  hand.  This  industry  employed  entirely 
Negro  labor,  at  extremely  low  wages. 

The  development  of  manufactures  in  Dutchess  County  is  an  unusually 
clear  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  from  simple  home 
crafts,  to  “putting  out”  methods,  and  then  to  large-scale,  impersonal 
factories.  As  power  machinery  was  gradually  substituted  for  home¬ 
work  and  handwork,  more  and  more  processes  came  to  be  done  in  the 
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factory,  and  millwork  according  to  individual  order  was  supplanted 
by  specialization  in  standard  products.  The  story  of  one  scythe  com¬ 
pany’s  changes  between  1745  and  1864  illustrates  this  progress  from 
handicrafts  to  factories."  In  1775  Joseph  Harris  made  scythes  by  hand 
on  a  small  anvil  and  sold  them  in  Amenia.  He  bought  steel  for  one 
shilling  a  pound  from  Captain  James  Reed,  who  ran  the  general  store, 
and  retailed  the  finished  scythes,  at  a  neat  profit  of  three  shillings 
each.  In  1783  John  Harris  took  over  his  father’s  business,  and  with 
new  ideas  and  energy,  he  added  two  helpers,  and  in  1808  installed  a 
trip  hammer:  the  first  machinery  to  be  used.  The  scythes  were  still  turned 
and  finished  by  hand.  In  1812  he  was  prosperous  enough  to  hire  a  “mas¬ 
ter  workman”  for  $500  a  year.  In  1815,  changes  were  undertaken 
which  clearly  mark  the  arrival  of  the  factory  system.  A  new  finishing 
shop  was  built,  housing  a  new  grindstone  and  another  trip  hammer, 
and  the  employees  were  increased  to  include  three  finishers  and  four 
helpers.  The  business  was  passed  on  from  father  to  son,  until  in  1835 
land  was  purchased  to  supply  wood  for  charcoal,  and  the  business  was 
reorganized  by  "Colonel”  Harris,  a  man  of  considerable  executive  skill. 
He  added  more  machinery,  several  workmen  and  a  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  annual  output  of  scythes  more  than  doubled  between  1816 
and  1835.  In  1850  the  plant  resembled  a  small  village,  the  vicinity 
was  filled  with  smoke  from  the  burning  charcoal,  and  the  noisy  trip 
hammers  caused  the  settlement  to  be  christened  “Hammertown.” 

With  this  and  many  other  small  dramas  in  its  economic  history,  the 
county  is  facing  its  newest  period  of  change, — a  period  which  may 
alter  it  more  profoundly  than  any  previous  period.  The  next  chapters 
will  attempt  to  analyze  some  problems  of  this  new  period. 


1  Reynolds,  Helen  W„  “The  Story  of  Dutchess  County,”  Dutchess  County  Historical 
Society  Yearbook,  1933,  pp.  28-30. 
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p.  299,  Table  V. 
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8  Hunting,  Isaac,  History  of  the  Little  Nine  Partners  and  Pine  Plains,  New  York,  Amenia, 
1897,  pp.  306-309. 


Chapter  Two 


Daily  Bread 


“.  .  .  The  lean  and 

definite  houses  are  troubled.  In  the  sunset  their 

chimneys  converse 


angrily,  their 

roofs  are  nervous  with  the  soft  furious  light.” 

— E.  E.  Cummings 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  is  not  cut  off  from  the  restless  surge  of 
twentieth  century  industrialism.  Like  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  other  cities  from  Bridgeport  to  Sacramento,  its  cities  are  centers  of 
troubled  houses  and  nervous  roofs.  Within  its  two  cities  lives  the 
recurring  question  of  our  generation:  can  we  reach  out  for  industrial 
expansion,  and  still  foster  the  right  of  every  man  to  live  in  a  decent 
room,  to  eat  three  meals  a  day  and  to  have  enough  spare  time  to  gossip 
or  whittle  a  stick  on  his  front  porch  on  summer  evenings?  This  un¬ 
answered  question  produces  in  Dutchess  County,  no  less  clearly  than  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit,  the  most  serious  social  struggle  of  this  century. 
Dutchess  County  residents  often  feel  that  they  live  on  an  enchanted  isle 
— factory  workers  have  made  very  little  fuss  about  their  rights  as  in¬ 
dustrial  citizens  to  have  a  democratic  share  in  the  decisions  that  govern 
their  lives.  “We  are  still  a  rural  county,”  residents  say.  Yet  New  York 
factories  are  here,  avoiding  metropolitan  costs  and  the  industrialization 
of  local  cities  will  not  cease  with  the  gradual  suburbanization  of  the 
farms.  The  previous  chapter  has  outlined  the  historical  background  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  the  county.  This  chapter  attempts  to  present  some  of 
the  modern  problems  surrounding  industrial  growth  since  1900  —  the 
growth  which  would  have  amazed  the  founders  of  the  “Improvement 
Party.” 

Since  1900  the  industrial  development  of  the  county  has  reversed  its 
former  pattern  of  myriad  expansion,  and  has  become  concentrated  in 
the  large  towns,  in  larger  factories.  Small  villages  are  no  longer  the 
location  of  small,  enthusiastic  enterprises.  The  number  of  factories  em¬ 
ploying  20-199  workers  has  decreased  in  favor  of  the  plants  employing 
more  than  500  workers.  Agricultural  implements  continue  to  be  Pough¬ 
keepsie’s  leading  industry,  and  have  shown  a  rare  growth  in  prosperity 
since  1900.  This  is  because  these  factories  employ  a  high  type  of  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  labor,  plentiful  in  this  county,  and  because  there  is  still 
a  large  market  for  harvesters  and  cream  separators  in  New  York  State. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  making  agricultural  implements  in 
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llie  county  has  more  than  doubled  since  1904.  In  Beacon,  hatting  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  in  prosperity  until  1920,  when  it  was  ruined  by  foreign 
competition.  Many  of  the  factories  closed,  leaving  only  a  few  felt  hat 
works.  The  hat  industry  as  a  whole  revived  after  1923,  but  few  fac¬ 
tories  returned  to  Beacon.  Other  important  industries  in  Poughkeepsie 
are  those  making  clothing  and  millinery,  Smith  Brothers  Cough  Drops, 
wood  products,  and  paper  goods. 


Women  and  Children  First ? 

.A.  N  important  aspect  of  the  industrialization  of  America’s  towns  has 
been  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  homes  and  factories. 
Dutchess  County  has  not  attracted  the  type  of  textile  factories  and  canning 
plants  which  are  especially  dependent  upon  cheap  child  labor,  hence  the 
number  of  children  working  there  has  decreased  to  a  minimum  in  the 
past  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  increasing  numbers  of  women  have 
entered  business  and  industry,  with  no  apparent  check  in  the  past 
decade.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  manufactures 
was  based  upon  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  who  unprotestingly 
undertook  the  long  hours  of  carding  and  spinning  necessary  to  the  earlv 
development  of  the  textile  industry. 

Since  earliest  times  the  craft  of  making  sheep’s  wool  into  clothing 
had  been  the  housewife’s  responsibility.  Thus  it  was  not  strange  that 
she  should  have  been  pressed  into  service  with  the  birth  of  textile  manu¬ 
facturing.  When  George  Booth  brought  his  revolutionary  carding  ma¬ 
chines  from  England  in  1803,  his  business  would  have  been  a  failure 
without  the  eager  help  of  many  busy  housewives  who  took  the  new- 
style  “spinning  rolls’"  from  the  machines  and  spun  them  into  cloth  in 
their  homes.  Similarly,  the  growth  of  cotton  manufacturing  depended 
upon  women’s  skill.  Many  cotton  factories  were  built  between  1809 
and  1811,  “putting  out"  to  housewives  yarn  to  be  woven  into  cloth.  In 
1815  the  Eagle  Factory  of  Poughkeepsie  advertised  to  “furnish  cotton 
yarn  for  40  looms  during  the  season,  which  they  wish  to  put  out  at 
liberal  prices.’  In  1813  in  Poughkeepsie  alone  there  were  more  than 
50  looms  in  private  families,  producing  yearly  20,000  yards  of  cloth. 

Between  1815  and  1880  a  gradual  revolution  took  place  in  the  social 
customs  governing  women  workers.  Whereas  in  1815  it  was  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  take  in  rolls  to  spin  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  it  was  unheard 
of  for  a  woman  of  any  class  to  leave  her  home  for  factorv  work.  But 
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by  1880  the  new  ready-made  clothing  factories  had  begun  to  employ 
hundreds  of  women  and  girls.  Just  as  in  other  eastern  cities,  Pough¬ 
keepsie’s  working  girl  was  a  surprise  and  a  shock  to  those  who  pictured 
women’s  employment  as  limited  to  very  occasional  candy  and  notions 
shops,  conducted  in  a  genteel  manner.  Early  in  the  morning  and  evening 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  young  women,  proud  of  their  jobs  and 
their  weekly  pay  envelopes.  In  1880  a  factory  making  Eighmie  Patent 
Bosom  Shirts  and  Eighmie  Patent  Seamless  Drawers  employed  138 
women,  and  12  men  to  keep  them  in  order.  The  village  of  Matteawan 
also  experienced  the  effects  of  woman’s  new  independence,  for  in  1875 
the  Seamless  Clothing  Manufacturing  Company  was  employing  400 
men,  women,  and  children.  Since  this  period,  ready-made  clothing  has 
continued  to  employ  hundreds  of  women  workers,  steadily  increasing 
since  1900.  In  1930,  1,623  persons  were  employed  in  this  industry,  of 
whom  1,235  were  women. 

A  lag  from  the  “putting-out  system”  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  the  continuance  of  women’s  industrial  homework.  In  1800,  be¬ 
tween  200  and  500  women  were  employed  in  their  Poughkeepsie  homes 
caning  chairs,  and  nearly  as  many  were  knitting  stockings  by  hand 
machines.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  system  is  now  reduced  to 
embroidery  work  in  this  county,  although  in  1930  the  United  States 
Women’s  Bureau  still  considered  it  a  major  problem  throughout  the 
country. 

In  1910,  3,501  women  were  gainfully  employed  in  Poughkeepsie,  of 
whom  1,418  were  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Census.  In  1930,  5,104  women  were  gainfully 
employed,  and  1,540  were  listed  in  the  industrial  group.  These  figures 
plainly  show  that  women  have  been  invading  the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  world  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  last  three  decades,  for  the 
increased  proportion  not  employed  industrially  may  be  assumed  to  be 
engaged  in  stores,  restaurants,  offices  and  professions.  Whereas  in 
1910,  41  per  cent  of  all  employed  women  worked  in  factories,  in  1930 
this  percentage  had  fallen  to  30. 

Thus  three  steps  have  marked  the  progress  of  women  workers:  first, 
from  spinning  cloth  for  family  use  to  spinning  for  an  employer;  second, 
from  simple  homework  to  factory  routine;  and  third,  from  mechanical 
tasks  to  business  and  professional  positions.  In  Dutchess  County  this  last 
step  leads  to  stenography,  teaching,  nursing,  and  small  businesses,  rather 
than  to  professional  positions  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  law,  or  politics. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  outside  Poughkeepsie  the  principal  openings  for 
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women  with  post-high  school  educations  are  teaching  and  nursing.  Al¬ 
though  women  have  in  a  large  measure  helped  to  build  up  the  economic 
life  of  the  county,  public  opinion  still  assumes  that  her  place  is  in  the 
home,  and  discourages  many  women  with  ambitions  to  be  doctors, 
lawyers,  or  politicians. 

When  we  learn  that  12.6'  per  cent  of  all  the  women  over  15  years  of 
age  in  Poughkeepsie  are  gainfully  employed,  we  wonder  who  these 
women  are,  and  how  their  jobs  depend  upon  their  social  backgrounds. 
As  would  be  expected,  foreign  bom  women  tend  to  work  outside  their 
homes  much  less  than  do  native  American  women,  each  group  follow¬ 
ing  the  customs  of  its  birthplace.  Only  16  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born 
employees  are  women,  whereas  32  per  cent  of  the  native  born  em¬ 
ployees  are  women.  On  the  other  hand,  Negro  women  work  outside 
the  home  more  than  women  of  any  other  group.  Of  the  573  Negroes 
employed  in  1930,  38  per  cent  were  women,  which  fact  shows  their 
preference  for  domestic  work.  It  has  been  found  that  women  of  the 
“slum”'  sections  of  the  city,  and  women  of  the  upper  business  class  are 
less  likely  to  be  employed  than  those  from  the  “middle-of-the-road" 
families.  An  outside  job’s  prerequisites  are  sufficient  economic  need  to 
make  it  advisable,  and  sufficient  elasticity  on  the  part  of  home  man¬ 
agement  to  permit  the  woman’s  absence.  The  middle-class  group  is  the 
only  one  presenting  both  these  points  to  women.  Some  observers  of 
social  trends  have  stated  that  the  proportion  of  working  women  will  not 
materially  increase  over  its  present  figure. 

Returning  to  the  employment  of  children,  we  find  that  the  county’s 
early  industry  was  laid  on  their  shoulders  as  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough  to  work  with  their  mothers.  In  1767  we  note  that  children 
were  being  used  in  home  manufacturing  of  woolen  cloth.  Governor 
Moore  described  this  system  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  London:3 

The  custom  of  making  coarse  cloths  in  private  families  prevails  throughout 
the  entire  province,  and  almost  in  every  House  a  sufficient  quantity  is  man¬ 
ufactured  for  the  use  of  the  family,  without  the  least  design  of  sending  any 
of  it  to  market.  Every  house  swarms  with  children  who  are  set  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  Spin  and  Card,  and  every  family  is  furnished 
with  a  loom. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  when  mothers  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
their  young  children  to  help  with  spinning  and  carding  for  home  use, 
the  children  were  also  used  for  factory  spinning  when  the  “putting-out 
system  reached  the  county. 

Children  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  textile  industry  until  recent- 
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ly.  The  carpet  industry  enjoyed  a  boom  between  1870  and  1880,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  universal  demand  for  covering  all  floors  with  dull 
green  and  red  carpets.  Many  Poughkeepsie  children  were  employed 
making  carpets,  and  in  1880  one-sixth  of  all  carpet  factory  employees 
were  children,  who  numbered  106  in  all.  Children  were  employed  as 
messengers  and  apprentices,  and  at  simple  mechanical  tasks  in  nearly 
every  factory  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  its  industrial  boom  in  the 
1870’s  and  1880’s;  and  not  until  the  last  two  decades  has  this  system 
been  almost  abandoned.  Between  1920  and  1930,  the  recorded  number 
of  employed  children  under  15  fell  from  139  to  87. 

The  number  of  industrial  workers  has  increased  from  3,268  in  1909 
to  6,332  in  1929  according  to  the  census  figures.  The  work  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  in  enforcing  factory  and  wage  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  an  aid  to  workers,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  wages 
have  increased  since  1900,  or  that  working  hours  have  become  shorter. 
In  1904,  59  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  county  averaged  10  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week.4  In  1913,  65  per  cent  of  all  workers  averaged 
9  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week.  In  1900  the  total  wages  amounted  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  products  for  that  year  (the  only  possible 
comparison),  in  1930  they  were  23  per  cent/ 

In  1930  one  person  of  every  six  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  was  an 
industrial  employee.  This  means  that  the  solution  of  disputes  between 
employers  and  employees  will  affect  the  life  of  the  city  more  funda¬ 
mentally  in  the  future  than  the  affairs  of  any  other  one  group.  Little  is 
known  about  working  conditions  prevalent  in  local  factories.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  more  workers’  organizations  exist  and  flourish  here  than  the 
average  middle-class  citizen  realizes.  (There  is  a  strong  group  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Communist  Party,  recruited  from  certain  groups  of  work¬ 
ers.)  In  June,  1937,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  held  a 
hearing  on  the  complaint  of  the  regional  board  that  the  Federal  Bear¬ 
ings  Company  and  the  Schatz  Manufacturing  Company  discharged 
workers  because  they  joined  a  national  union,  and  that  the  owners  domi¬ 
nated  a  local  association  of  employees.  Employing  between  700  and 
800  men  and  women,  with  a  payroll  of  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
these  two  companies  are  among  the  largest  in  the  city.  Competition  be¬ 
tween  the  company  union  and  the  national  union  within  the  two  plants 
for  the  right  to  control  collective  bargaining  of  the  employees  was  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  dispute.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  examiner  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  find  the  hearing  so  “orderly,”  and 
those  who  attended  the  session  were  impressed  by  the  absence  of  strong 
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allegiance  to  either  organization  on  the  part  of  the  workers  questioned. 
This  hearing,  when  added  to  the  story  of  the  Werber  Leather  Coat 
Factory’s  strike  in  Beacon  in  1935,  and  the  Klotz  Leather  Goods  fac¬ 
tory-union  disputes  in  1936,  reinforces  the  commonly  held  opinion  that 
workers  in  this  region  are  not  often  “union  conscious.”  Beacon,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  Pawling,  and  Wappinger's  Falls  have  each  felt  the  effects 
of  these  new  industries,  most  of  which  are  fleeing  labor  troubles  in 
New  York.  It  is  a  question  open  to  the  residents  of  these  communities 
whether  the  advantages  of  non-organization  of  workers  are  not  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  exploitation  of  non-union  workers  in  new  factories.  The 
village  of  Pawling  has  had  occasion  to  regret  its  enthusiasm  over  the 
arrival  of  a  leather  goods  factory  from  New  York  City.  Each  merchant 
in  the  village  contributed  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  to  aid  the 
establishment  of  the  new  factory.  The  factory  had  not  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  two  months  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  owner  had  moved  to 
Pawling  in  order  to  escape  a  contract  with  a  union  in  New  York.  The 
resulting  disputes  with  the  union,  added  to  the  discovery  that  the  factory 
was  not  paying  “living  wages,”  caused  a  sudden  reversal  of  sentiment 
among  local  business  men.  This  story  illustrates  the  importance  of  local 
control  of  industrial  development,  along  far-sighted  lines. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  working  conditions 
and  payrolls.  It  is  merely  intended  as  a  starting  point  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  future  beauty  and  health  of  local  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages.  Wages  in  local  factories  are  notoriously  low.  Several  Pough¬ 
keepsie  factories  start  workers  at  wages  as  low  as  $12  a  week,  with 
possibility  of  increasing  to  $15  or  $16  a  week.  One  village  factory 
pays  many  workers  as  little  as  $8  a  week.  Poughkeepsie  residents 
might  he  surprised  to  learn  that  retail  employees  in  stores  along  Main 
and  Market  Streets  rarely  receive  better  pay  than  the  factory  workers, 
and  are  expected  to  work  12  to  15  hours  on  their  feet,  on  rush  days. 


IjARGE  scale  workers'  housing  projects  in  other  regions  make  one 
wonder  if  housing  in  this  county  is  subject  to  such  planning,  and  if  so, 
how  it  is  being  approached. 

Since  1890,  according  to  the  United  States  Census,  4,507  new  dwell¬ 
ings  have  been  created  throughout  the  county.  In  1930  there  were  more 
persons  per  dwelling  than  in  1890;  5.40,  as  compared  to  5.19,  indicat- 
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ing  that  multiple  dwellings  are  playing  a  slightly  larger  role.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  dwellings 
has  been  centered  in  the  two  cities  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon.  Be¬ 
tween  1890  and  1930,  only  974  new  dwellings  were  erected  in  the  more 
rural  parts  of  the  county,  while  3,533  were  built  in  the  two  large  cities. 
This  of  course  reflects  the  decreasing  numerical  importance  of  our  rural 
population,  which  in  1870  made  up  54  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  county,  and  in  1930  amounted  to  only  46  per  cent.  Rural  housing 
will  never  present  the  acute  problems  found  in  cities  whose  population 
is  marked  by  large  numbers  of  industrial  workers.  The  farmer  prefers 
to  own  his  own  house  before  all  other  necessities,  and  he  has  the  added 
advantage  of  lower  land  values  and  rents  to  aid  his  determination  to  be 
well  sheltered  from  blizzards  and  summer  rains.  The  city  worker,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  much  less  stable  in  his  location ;  he  puts  up  with  poor 
housing  because  he  hopes  to  move  soon,  and  is  limited  in  his  choice  of 
dwelling  by  high  rents  and  slim  pay  checks.  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon, 
therefore,  offer  more  serious  housing  problems  than  do  the  rural  re¬ 
gions,  although  even  prosperous  farms  present  a  separate  situation, 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  City  of  Poughkeepsie  now  includes  6,320  dwellings  within  its 
limits,  each  dwelling  sheltering  an  average  of  6.37  persons.  The  well- 
developed  area  of  the  city  is  roughly  square  in  shape,  the  west  and 
north  being  hemmed  in  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  railroad  tracks. 
The  presence  of  good  transportation  facilities  in  the  western  and  north¬ 
ern  areas  of  the  city  has  attracted  industry  to  these  sections.  Heavy  in¬ 
dustries  form  a  fringe  along  the  river  bank  on  the  west,  and  along  the 
northern  railroad  siding.  At  the  point  where  the  Fallkill  Creek  ap¬ 
proaches  Main  Street,  a  cluster  of  lighter  industries  has  followed  in 
the  path  of  the  original  fulling  and  grist  mills.  There  is  a  complete 
concentration  of  retail  business  along  Main  Street,  a  concentration  which 
has  been  called  detrimental  to  the  development  of  sub-centers  else¬ 
where.  The  residential  show-places  are  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  about  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries. 
Spreading  in  strips  out  from  the  Main  Street  center  are  business  and 
workingmen’s  homes,  varied  occasionally  by  apartment  houses  in  the 
districts  nearest  Main  Street. 

The  “problem  area”  of  the  city  lies  “under  the  hill,”  west  of  Market 
Street.  Here  the  narrow  winding  streets  and  multi-family  houses  tell  a 
story  of  unplanned  growth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Even  before  that  time,  this  area  constituted  a  dangerous  slum,  respon- 
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sible  for  early  cholera  epidemics,  and  a  constant  irritation  to  the  civic 
pride  of  the  early  fathers.  In  1834,  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle  spoke  of 
“the  shanties”  in  connection  with  a  recent  outbreak  of  cholera: 

These  cases  all  originated  in  the  midst  of  a  wretched  population  in  a  place 
where  there  is  collected  about  as  much  filth  as  the  ground  and  its  surface 
can  contain.  The  epidemic  of  1832  appeared  in  this  same  place. 

The  slum  areas  under  the  hill  and  near  the  railroad  tracks  have  housed 
successively  the  large  and  indigent  groups  of  foreign  born  workers  at¬ 
tracted  to  Poughkeepsie  by  industrial  growth.  The  Irish  settled  in  the 


section  north  of  the  railroad  tracks,  near  the  river,  but  moved  up  town 
following  economic  success  in  industry  and  politics,  and  thus  left  the 
area  to  the  next  group,  the  Poles.  No  other  group  has  succeeded  as 
have  the  Poles  in  giving  a  national  character  to  their  location.  The 
Germans  at  one  time  were  concentrated  in  the  slum  west  of  Market 
Street,  but  many  of  them  have  followed  the  Irish  in  their  significant 
removal  “up  town.”  Below  Market  Street  and  Washington  Streets,  the 
Italians  form  the  largest  ethnic  colony,  some  of  which  spreads  into  the 
slum  area. 

Th  is  slum  area  has  long  demanded  the  attention  of  city  officials.  The 
City  Planning  Board  hopes  to  limit  the  entire  western  and  northern 
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sections  of  the  city  to  industry,  but  until  that  is  accomplished,  Pough¬ 
keepsie’s  lowest  paid  workers  will  continue  to  live  in  unhealthy  and 
crowded  conditions. 

An  important  sidelight  on  the  Poughkeepsie  housing  situation  is  cast 
by  the  percentage  of  ownership  of  homes.  Of  the  city’s  10,579  fami¬ 
lies,  only  36  per  cent  own  their  own  homes.  Native  bom  American 
stock  are  less  likely  to  be  owners  than  are  the  foreign  bom.  Only 
30  per  cent  of  the  native  born  of  native  parents  own  their  homes, 
whereas  47  per  cent  of  the  first  generation  foreign  bom  own  theirs.  The 
fact  that  38  per  cent  of  the  second  generation  foreign  born  own  theii 
homes  indicates  that  one  aspect  of  Americanization  is  loss  of  the 
European  conception  of  home  ownership  as  the  first  step  to  social 
prestige.  Americans  prefer  to  spend  their  money  on  radios  and  automo¬ 
biles,  whereas  the  newly  arrived  foreigner  seeks  to  own  his  own  home 
before  making  any  other  investment.  Thus,  as  the  group  of  first  genera¬ 
tion  foreign  born  dies  out,  unincreased  by  fresh  immigration,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  will  see  an  even  larger  percentage  of  its  dwellings  rentals.  A 
community  in  which  the  majority  of  homes  is  rented  is  marked  by  con¬ 
siderable  restlessness  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  occasionally  by 
a  lack  of  progressiveness  in  housing  standards.  A  tenant  is  never  as 
interested  in  upkeep  as  is  an  owner,  and  a  landlord,  preferring  to  own 
or  build  dwellings  which  are  economical  in  upkeep  and  taxes,  considers 
health  and  architecture  last. 

The  city  is  expanding  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  where  the  City 
Planning  Board  has  limited  new  building  to  single  residences.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  housing  between  the  railroad  tracks  and  Market  Street 
will  soon  meet  with  an  intelligent  plan  to  substitute  new  low-cost  apart¬ 
ment  houses  for  duplex  and  multi-family  dwellings.  In  1834  the  Eagle 
spoke  of  “a  house  containing  forty  or  fifty  persons,  chiefly  foreigners, 
in  the  most  wretched  condition”  (July  8,  1834).  In  the  hundred  years 
since  then,  our  problems  have  increased  rather  than  decreased,  and 
means  of  providing  adequate  housing  for  industrial  workers  have  in 
no  way  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  this  group.  A  study  of  one  uptown 
street  of  slightly  higher  standard  than  the  river  slums  was  made  by  two 
Vassar  students  in  1937 :6 

This  street  is  located  near  the  center  of  Poughkeepsie’s  business  district, 
and  is  entirely  occupied  by  white  tenants  near  Main  Street,  and  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  colored  and  white  tenants  in  its  second  block.  Visits  to  nine  houses 
disclosed  conditions  varying  from  average  single-family  houses  to  anti¬ 
quated  multi-family  dwellings  with  no  sanitation.  In  nine  dwellings,  there 
are  96  people  in  permanent  residence,  averaging  10.66  persons  per  dwell- 
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m*m  naMpmJ  to  6l37  posoK  per  jwlipg  m  Poa^kccpar  as  a  «Ue. 
There  >ere  £2  r  :rrs  in  these  nine  h-rmses.  >m:h  is  *n  average  :f  IF  per- 
sous  per  p>xn 

Twenty  -inner  families  live  in  these  nine  rouses.  of  «t  en  nine  nave  no 
InduK  or  tpiU  f—  Ji«S>w  ■  their  apntnnts  Two  families  air  Inhg  in 
:  -  -r  ■:-m  haserseri  apartments,  arse  ooe  fa~  .  ■  r_ss  nil  use  I  - rg-avarec 
hatbtnl  erected  in  the  k±:bem  1  toe  family  of  six  lives  in  a  five- room 
apartment  >n  the  : :  p  £*:•;  r  fa  rkkery  bailing  *ri»  n-  toilet  r  r -among 
facilities  :f  aa»  km-n  There  are  14  hrironwi  vr  96  jeepe. 

The  cm  mam-  f  Near  and  -  nne  fammes  in  of  H  •  s  pc  -in  es  ib- 
nh  smaan ‘-ns.  Tre  - r::-  tenants  resent  living  in  Ne*gn:  quarters.  anet  the 
Near  es  na*r  little  resre-t  f  r  mem.  Bat  their  nti-lrvn  play  :  tmer 
amicably  in  the  -erect  _ 

The  rien  m  mm  ra  mts  street  ues  in  me  raet  mar  n  is  •  —  te^T 

ih&et  en-drelv  by  tenants.  On.’*  tv  :-f  the  2f  families  are  owners.  The 
rest  fear  :  ask  f  r  mt  r  •  emenis  because  meir  rent  r  ah:  ire  raisei. 


Tne  Ci:  :  Bet-x®  ha-  just  as  ser:nb  boosing  problems  as  nas 

:  ughke-ps  Its  tv.j  high-class  resiuenris.  sections  me  n-ar  the  Hud- 
-  a  River,  north  and  south  of  a  low-class  teoemem  distri-at  centering 
ah  Ait  heevmar.  ftreeL  There  :s  a  narrow  strip  of  well-kept  estates  in 
the  eastern  e&i  of  town.  -  the  vibaze  of  Matteasan.  Along  me 
r  :shk il]  Cr-.\  a:  mis  same  end  :•:  me  itv  is  another  tenement  district. 
E-  -m  in  mis  area  and  in  the  Eh-kman  m~:  --mom  multi-: am:. v  d«rd- 
and  portions  of  once  elegant  mansions  rent  for  $15  a  math-  The 
-mad  yards  are  then  full  trasn  and  me  narrow  streets  crowded  with 
ragged  children  and  baby  carriages.  Needless  to  say.  it  is  in  these  areas 
that  many  :  tbe  t'lavs.  Imrans,  arm  Negroes  nave  their  dwelling. 
On  either  -  Main  Screen  between  the  r-  e  asiness  enters  die 

eiry.  lies  mi  intermediate  section  of  middle-class  homes.  and  new-  de- 
vek  xr-:_:  iireet-1  here.  Since  IBS*. .  new  dwellings  have  :*een 

mailt  in  Ehae.c.  and.  since  1928.  135  of  the  total  193  new-  r-uildings 
r.me  — n  .  a:.:  in  this  central  discrfec.  These  new  bouses.  >:ten  I  iiriek 
r  a::  i  w  th  well-sept  yards  an:  aamges.  rent  fr  m  825  :  86-5 

.c:  m  nth.  Thus  me  nvrma.  circular  development  found  in  most  citie- 
has  been  complicated  in  Beacon  by  tbe  previous  existence  of  two  inde¬ 
pendent  villages,  eacb  with  its  business,  tenement,  and  comfortable 
-  •  -  '  _  -  -  -  -  _  or-; 

con  is  filling  in  tbe  district  between  tbe  two  original  villages,  instead 
of  rii  iflopm^  at  die  outer  borders  of  tbe  city.  Its  capacity  for  ex- 
:xins:  -n  -  much  more  limit ed  than  that  of  Poughkeepsie,  as  it  is  bound- 
e:  •«  tbe  west  by  me  Huds-:>u  River,  oo  the  east  by  Beacon  Mountain, 
and  on  tbe  south  by  tbe  Craig  Samtorimn  and  a  large  *nunw  camp. 
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Any  housing  project  to  ameliorate  conditions  in  the  tenement  district 
would  be  necessarily  bounded  by  the  present  limits  of  the  city. 

Housing  in  the  more  rural  areas  of  the  county  presents  no  widespread 
problems,  for  the  tradition  of  single  family  dwellings  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  space  prevents  the  growth  of  tenements.  However,  of  the 
14,222  dwellings  recorded  by  the  1930  census  as  outside  the  limits  of 
Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon,  51  per  cent  were  occupied  by  tenants.  That 
the  large  proportion  of  these  7,262  tenants  live  in  villages  and  towns, 
or  are  classed  as  “rural  non-farm”  dwellers,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  1930  census  records  only  290  tenants  on  farms.  Since  a  survey 
made  in  1935-36  found  247  tenants  in  recording  less  than  half  of  all 
the  farms  of  the  county,  this  census  figure  may  be  low.  The  importance  of 
tenancy  in  the  rural  housing  of  the  county  may  not  seem  apparent  at 
first  glance.  But  farm  tenants  present  a  serious  housing  problem  which 
is  rarely  faced  by  their  employer  landlords. 

The  “employee-tenant”  (as  distinguished  from  the  renting  tenant) 
lives  in  an  old,  poorly  equipped  dwelling,  which  sometimes  houses  more 
than  one  family.  The  average  tenant  has  more  children  than  the  aver¬ 
age  owner,  and  the  tenant’s  family  is  often  augmented  by  extra  hired 
men.  The  house  he  is  given  to  live  in  is  rarely  large  enough  for  his 
needs.  The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  these  tenants  is  their 
instability.  Many  expect  to  move  every  year  on  the  first  of  April,  and 
owner-farmers  regard  a  tenant  of  more  than  three  years’  standing  as 
phenomenal.  Just  as  in  the  city,  constant  change  of  occupants  provides 
little  incentive  for  either  landlord  or  tenant  to  maintain  adequate  hous¬ 
ing  standards.  Although  this  situation  is  confined  to  the  relatively  small 
group  of  “employee-tenants,”  and  does  not  apply  to  the  estate  employ¬ 
ees,  or  to  those  who  pay  rent  to  an  absent  landlord,  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  living  standards  and  health  of  rural  families. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  county  that  there  is  no  one 
way  of  solving  its  housing  problems.  Private  enterprise  seems  unlikely 
to  effect  great  changes  in  the  slum  districts  of  either  Poughkeepsie  or 
Beacon.  Low-cost  housing  projects  in  these  cities  would  necessarily  be 
inaugurated  by  a  city  Housing  Authority,  using  taxes  and  bond  issues 
to  construct  modern  apartments  restricted  to  workers  in  the  lower  in¬ 
come  brackets.  In  the  rural  sections  of  the  county,  however,  improve¬ 
ments  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  owners. 

The  State  Housing  Law  makes  no  improvements  obligatory.  It  merely 
urges  that  private  funds  be  made  available  for  construction  of  new  hous¬ 
ing  facilities  under  public  supervision.  The  Bureau  of  Housing  studies 
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housing  needs  and  conditions  throughout  the  state,  cooperates  with  local 
boards,  and  encourages  cooperative  housing  plans.  This  law  is  mostly 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  public  and  private  limited  dividend 
companies  for  building  and  renting  apartments  and  houses. 

The  story  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  Beacon  during 
the  winter  of  1934-35  is  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  difficulties  lying 
in  the  path  of  housing  projects,  whether  for  general  improvement  of 
private  dwellings,  or  for  new  construction.  Efficient  newspaper  publicity 
before  the  first  house-to-house  canvass  on  January  2  stirred  up  more 
community  support  for  the  F.  H.  A.  than  for  any  other  New  Deal  pro¬ 
ject.  The  first  three  days  of  the  canvass  revealed  $40,000  in  prospective 
jobs.  Later  figures  based  on  less  than  half  the  reports  of  the  canvass 
showed  between  $175,000  and  $200,000  in  jobs  available  to  Beacon's 
building  trades.  The  reasons  for  this  success  were  three:  first  was  its 
obvious  appeal  to  both  workers  and  business  men  in  helping  one  of 
Beacon’s  most  important  industries;  second,  its  “practicality”  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  required  no  relief  money  from  the  city;  and 
third,  it  appealed  to  a  strong  feeling  of  local  independence.  But  in  spite 
of  the  universal  enthusiasm  with  which  the  project  was  begun,  original 
promises  were  not  followed  by  the  expected  volume  of  new  building. 
By  May  the  F.  H.  A.  had  sunk  to  oblivion. 

The  reasons  for  this  disappointment  have  a  definite  bearing  on  hous¬ 
ing  projects  in  the  future.  Although  partly  psychological,  depending  on 
anti-Newr  Deal  sentiment  in  Beacon,  the  real  causes  were  more  specific. 
In  the  first  place,  organization  of  a  new  project  without  first  surveying 
the  resources  of  the  town  was  ill-advised.  Subsequently  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  few  home  owners  were  in  a  financial  position  to  invest 
money  in  improvements.  A  low-cost  housing  project  in  either  Pough¬ 
keepsie  or  Beacon  must  insure  its  financial  success  before  enlisting  pub¬ 
lic  approval.  The  second  and  most  significant  reason  for  Beacon’s  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  F.  H.  A.  was  lack  of  support  from  local  bankers. 
The  first  success  of  the  project  came  in  spite  of  the  banks;  with  their 
support  it  might  have  continued.  Ultimate  financial  backing  for  home 
improvements  depended  on  loans  from  the  banks,  and  their  disapproval 
of  “government  supervision  and  organization”  discouraged  borrowing. 
Because  banks  control  the  finances  of  any  new  housing  project,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  their  policy  is  always  conservative,  and  they 
naturally  see  their  function  as  helping  industrial  development,  not  as 
financing  community  projects.  It  is  improbable  that  Poughkeepsie  or 
Beacon  will  construct  low-cost  apartment  houses  in  the  near  future. 
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Crime  and  Delinquency 

T HERE  were  only  three  homicides  committed  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1936. 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  police  that  all  suspects  were  appre¬ 
hended  without  delay.  Poughkeepsie  is  not  menaced  by  gang  killings; 
in  fact,  the  chief  concern  of  the  police  department  is  the  constant  stream 
of  minor  crimes  occurring  within  the  city  limits.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  felonies  committed  in  Poughkeepsie  each  year  are  crimes 
against  property:  burglary,  larceny,  property  damage,  issuing  a 
fraudulent  check,  or  receiving  stolen  goods.  In  1936,  there  were  34 
automobiles  stolen,  and  52  cases  of  burglary.  Each  year  there  are 
between  five  and  ten  first  or  second  degree  rape  arrests  made.  In  1936 
there  were  7  such  cases.  The  following  table'  shows  the  distribution  of 
arrests  among  the  three  types  of  felonies  for  the  past  six  years. 


TYPE  OF  CRIME 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Against  the  person 

(homicide,  rape,  assault, 
robbery,  abduction,  etc.  ) 

24 

38 

16 

29 

34 

29 

Against  property 

(burglary,  larceny,  etc.) 

55 

44 

36 

44 

45 

112 

Against  public  order 

(perjury,  forgery,  bigamy, 
arson,  white  slavery,  etc.) 

15 

24 

15 

16 

13 

23 

Total 

94 

106 

67 

89 

92 

164 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  addresses  of  persons  arrested  for  felo¬ 
nies  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1935. 8  This  study  is  interesting  in  showing  that 
crime  is  concentrated  in  the  districts  near  the  waterfront,  which  are 
also  the  poorer  districts  in  the  city.  There  are  also  many  cases  in  the 
center  of  the  Main  Street  business  section.  The  most  important  fact  to 
be  learned  from  this  study  is  that  the  majority  of  persons  arrested  gave 
their  occupations  as  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers.  Of  the  92  arrested 
in  1935,  41  were  unskilled  laborers,  and  21  were  skilled  laborers,  such 
as  mechanics.  The  only  other  occupational  group  represented  in  any 
numbers  was  the  domestic  servants  and  chauffeurs  group,  which  num¬ 
bered  21  arrests. 

Misdemeanors  form  another  classification  of  minor  crimes,  and  in¬ 
clude  such  offenses  as  disorderly  conduct,  third  degree  assault,  petit 
larceny,  vagrancy,  and  trespassing.  There  were  1135  such  misdemeanors 
in  Poughkeepsie  in  1936.  The  largest  number  of  these  were  arrested  for 
public  intoxication — 636.  It  is  recognized  by  local  police  that  many  of 
these  intoxication  cases  are  persons  who  do  not  live  in  Poughkeepsie. 
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The  1935  crime  study  already  mentioned  discovered  that  of  618  per¬ 
sons  arrested  for  public  intoxication  in  the  city  in  1935,  only  35  per 
cent  were  residents  of  Poughkeepsie,  whereas  48.7  per  cent  were  from 
other  parts  of  the  state  or  the  nation,  (not  Dutchess  County  residents). 
Similarly,  persons  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  are  42  per  cent  non¬ 
residents  of  the  city  or  the  county. 

An  analysis  of  the  ages  of  persons  arrested  for  all  sorts  of  crime 
in  Poughkeepsie  shows  that  nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  the  crimes  are 
committed  by  young  men  between  20  and  30  years  old.  However,  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  Poughkeepsie  has  a  better  record  than  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  the  matter  of  crimes  committed  by  young  people 
between  16  and  20.  Only  7.2  per  cent  of  the  persons  arrested  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  in  1935  were  between  16  and  20,  but  in  the  whole  country  18.4 
per  cent  were  that  age." 

Th  is  leads  to  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency,  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  the  future  of  any  community.  If  Poughkeepsie  is  to  be 
free  of  the  problem  of  serious  crime  in  the  next  generation,  the  place 
to  begin  is  with  the  potential  criminals  who  are  now  growing  up  within 
easy  running  distance  of  the  railroad  coal  yards  and  the  corner  fruit 
stands.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  increas¬ 
ing  in  Poughkeepsie.  According  to  the  Children’s  Court  figures,  the 
numbers  of  delinquent  boys  have  decreased  from  228  in  1928,  to  62  in 
1936.  Part  of  this  apparent  decrease,  however,  results  from  the  fact 
that  a  new  judge,  installed  between  those  dates,  hears  many  fewer  cases 
than  his  predecessor.  More  cases  are  thus  handled  by  the  probation 
officer. 

The  most  frequently  apprehended  type  of  delinquency  is  stealing. 
Of  the  62  boys  before  the  court  in  1936,  42  were  charged  with  stealing. 
Most  of  the  stealing  was  petty,  but  some  was  malicious.  One  boy  stole 
an  automobile,  and  four  others  entered  a  camp  and  appropriated  every¬ 
thing  they  desired.  Seventeen  were  charged  with  unlawful  entry,  and 
the  other  24  stole  from  the  local  stores  and  parked  cars. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  addresses  of  Poughkeepsie  delinquents 
for  the  period  between  November  1,  1932  and  November  1,  1934. u"  This 
study  indicated  that,  as  with  adult  crimes,  the  greatest  number  were 
to  be  found  near  the  river,  and  near  the  business  district  on  Main  Street. 
The  south  side  of  the  city — the  business-class  residential  district,  had 
no  delinquency  cases  whatever  for  those  years.  Another  point  brought 

out  by  this  study  was  that  the  boy  delinquents  tended  to  live  in  clusters 
— gangs,  whereas  the  delinquent  girls  were  scattered. 
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A  corollary  of  delinquency  is  parental  neglect  of  children.  1936 
showed  a  small  improvement  in  cases  of  this  sort.  There  were  314 
children  found  to  be  neglected  in  19361 2 3 4 * 6 7 8 * 10 11 — 72  less  than  in  1935.  The 
majority  of  these  were  cases  of  inadequate  care  or  support,  but  10  were 
cases  of  children  living  under  conditions  injurious  to  morals,  and  11  were 
cases  involving  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  These  314  cases  formed 
80  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Court  for  that  year,  a  slightly 
smaller  percentage  than  in  1935,  which  reflects  better  economic  con¬ 
ditions  among  Poughkeepsie’s  working  families. 

The  combined  figures  on  crime  and  delinquency  serve  as  further  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  effects  of  industrialization  upon  the  life  of  the  cities 
and  the  county  at  large.  They  are  not  especially  dramatic  when  set  down 
as  numbers  of  legally  classified  offenses.  But  when  Poughkeepsie  resi¬ 
dents  realize  that  there  were  fourteen  cases  of  rape  or  other  sex  crimes 
in  1936  and  314  cases  of  neglected  children,  they  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  institution  of  the  family  is  one  of  the  social  factors 
most  seriously  affected  by  social  and  economic  instability  among  work¬ 
ing  people. 

We  can  offer  no  solution  to  the  economic  dilemma  facing  the  county. 
Dutchess  is  not  alone  in  having  to  choose  between  traditional  “pros¬ 
perity”  and  economic  equality  for  its  citizens.  It  could  not  completely 
solve  the  dilemma  if  it  would,  for  the  economic  life  of  this  country 
does  not  permit  the  existence  of  small  autonomous  units.  But  until  the 
men  and  women  who  operate  machines  and  serve  customers  are  equal 
in  opportunity  and  living  conditions,  and  free  to  spend  some  part  of 
each  day  in  worthwhile  amusements,  the  county  will  continue  to  pay 
heavily  for  the  remedies  which  offset  evils  such  as  low  wages,  poor 
housing  and  crime. 
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Chapter  Three 

Government 


NEW  YORK'S  system  of  county  government  was  organized  in  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  land  was  sparsely  settled,  and  when 
few  officials  were  needed  to  organize  protection  against  Indians,  lay 
plank  roads,  suppress  the  lawless  and  provide  for  the  poor  and  the 
orphans.  The  forms  developed  in  those  days  of  simplicity  are  still  in 
effect,  a  fact  which  sometimes  surprises  us  when  we  consider  how  far 
we  have  advanced  in  economic  and  social  fields  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Until  the  country  received  a  severe  jolt  during  the  last  eco¬ 
nomic  depression,  we  accepted  old  systems  of  local  government  with 
little  effort  to  measure  costs  and  evaluate  services.  When  citizens 
throughout  the  country  realized  the  shocking  divergence  between  the 
progress  we  had  made  in  government  and  that  made  in  social  and 
economic  fields,  they  began  to  investigate  the  returns  they  received  from 
their  tax  money.  Rural  people,  no  longer  content  with  inferior  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  unimproved  highways  and  poor  health  services,  began 
to  demand  the  same  services  that  their  city  neighbors  had  accepted  with¬ 
out  question.  But  in  approving  these  increases,  county  leaders  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  universal  difficulty  of  paying  for  them. 
Seeking  further,  they  discovered  that  local  finances  were  in  general 
very  poorly  managed.  The  following  statement  by  an  authority  on  county 
government  explains  this  difficulty  further: 

One  very  serious  charge  against  the  present  county  system  is  that  its 
finances  are  very  poorly  managed.  From  this  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  county  finance  officers  are  guilty  of  peculation  or  theft  of  public  funds. 
Mismanagement  then,  consists  in  the  laxity,  inefficiency,  and  incompetence 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws.  Property  valuations  for  taxation  pur¬ 
poses  often  vary  as  much  as  60  per  cent  on  similar  types  of  property  in 
the  various  counties  within  the  same  state.  ...  In  very  few  cases  do  coun¬ 
ties  publish  the  current  data  on  receipts  and  expenditures.  There  are  often 
no  budgetary  and  accounting  systems  in  use.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
cost  of  services  can  not  be  adequately  measured  where  such  valuable 
statistical  material  is  lacking.1 

A  further  difficulty  in  local  government  stressed  in  the  above 
quoted  article,  is  local  administrative  organization.  Throughout  the 
country,  voters  are  called  upon  to  elect  fifteen  to  thirty  county 
officers,  the  majority  of  whom  have  clerical  positions  only.  This  fact 
alone  has  served  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  efficiency  and  economy 
are  not  furthered  by  multiplicity  of  elected  officers,  together  with  a  lack 
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of  coordination  and  integration  of  work  and  the  absence  of  a  responsible 
head. 

Several  solutions  to  the  problem  of  the  outmoded  local  government 
have  been  suggested  and  attempted.  The  city  manager  plan  has  been 
successful  in  several  cities,  notably  Cincinnati  and  Toledo.  The  central 
county  executive  plan  has  been  tried  out  in  several  counties  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  and  California,'  where  it  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful.  Some  writers  have  even  suggested  that  counties  be  abolished.  But 
the  majority  of  critics  agree  that  internal  reorganization  of  functions 
is  the  soundest  solution  to  the  problem  of  modernization.  In  the  future, 
more  functions  may  be  turned  over  to  the  state,  but  in  any  event,  all 
county,  town,  village  and  city  governments  will  eventually  be  subjected 
to  close  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  all  those  citizens  who  want  more  efficient 
service  for  their  tax  expenditures. 

That  governmental  reform  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
affecting  Dutchess  County  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  local  papers  give 
considerable  editorial  space  to  this  subject,  that  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  occasionally  make  unofficial  comments  on  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  present  system,  and  that  the  Dutchess  County  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Women's  City  and  County  Club  both  devoted 
considerable  time  during  1937  to  the  study  of  the  local  governmental 
units. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Evening  Star  and  Enterprise  published  the  followr- 
ing  editorial  early  in  1937,  which  indicated  a  certain  uneasiness  concern¬ 
ing  state  legislation. 

Before  the  county  finds  itself  facing  mandatory  reform  of  its  county 
government  in  line  with  one  of  the  optional  forms  provided  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should  take  steps  to  canvass  the  situation 
and  determine  what’s  what.  In  case  the  supervisors  should  think  that  the 
people  don’t  want  to  change  the  outmoded  and  expensive  form  under  which 
we  are  operating,  they  might  reconsider,  just  for  a  moment,  the  heavy 
majority  returned  last  fall  on  the  constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
modernization  of  county  governments.  .  .  .  Studies  will  show  whether  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  government  can  be  handled  more  efficiently  by  means  of  a 
County  unit,  a  city  unit,  or  separate  town  units.  A  lot  of  these  tendencies 
overcome  us  before  we  know  what’s  going  on.  .  .  .  While  the  people  have 
a  sentiment  for  change,  the  office  holders  haven’t.  .  .  .  We  would  suggest  a 
community  committee  like  Orange  has,  to  probe  the  various  ramifications 
of  the  situation  and  make  recommendations.  Otherwise  we'll  he  facing 
mandatory  changes  within  a  few  years.3 

As  a  clear  illustration  of  the  split  in  sentiment  between  officeholders 
and  the  people  mentioned  in  this  editorial,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supt  *rvisors  announced  in  March,  1937,  that  “county  government  is  no 
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longer  at  issue  in  Dutchess  County.  He  went  on  to  state  that  “Dutchess 
County  is  operating  its  government  efficiently  and  economically.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  there  is  no  need  of  demand  for  any  change  to  a  costly 
county-manager  form  of  government.  ’4  The  contrast  between  this  state¬ 
ment  and  the  constant  attacks  upon  county  spending,  as  well  as  the 
widespread  interest  in  county  government  reform  indicates  that  there 
is  more  behind  reorganization  of  Dutchess  County  government  than 
meets  the  eye. 

Before  we  attack  the  problem  of  modern  government,  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  of  group  organization  for  social  and  economic 
security  in  the  county  will  be  helpful.  The  early  patterns  of  group 
habits  in  meeting  common  problems  have  carried  over  into  our  own 
century,  and  have  important  influence  on  present-day  approaches  to 
government. 


First  Steps  in  Government 

LaND  was  the  basis  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Dutchess  County 
until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Land  supported  the  farmer,  the 
miller,  the  sloop  captain,  and  the  general  store.  Throughout  the  history 
of  our  country,  those  communities  which  were  founded  upon  agriculture, 
as  opposed  to  commerce  or  trapping,  were  marked  by  a  quiet  stability 
not  found  in  the  bustling  sea  coast  towns  or  the  shifting  frontier  settle¬ 
ments.  The  Dutch  and  the  French  Huguenots  who  first  settled  Dutchess 
County  were  industrious,  upright  in  family  life,  and  possessed  of  a  large 
measure  of  civic  pride.  Early  records  of  Poughkeepsie  show  that  when¬ 
ever  corporate  action  was  needed  for  village  improvement,  the  people 
were  usually  helpful.  As  early  as  1720,  a  county  building  was  ready 
for  use,  built  by  the  willing  help  of  skilful  carpenters  and  masons. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  first  concern  of  early  settlers  was  the 
establishment  of  boundary  lines.  The  importance  of  this  step  in  safe¬ 
guarding  the  newly  cleared  fields  is  often  overlooked  in  modem  ac¬ 
counts  of  settlement.  Another  concern  more  important  in  New  England 
than  in  Dutchess  County,  but  none  the  less  present,  was  protection  from 
Indians.  Fortunately,  here  neighboring  Indian  tribes  were  friendly,  and 
therefore  no  trading  posts  existed  to  breed  corruption  and  violence.  But 
newcomers  from  New  England  had  vivid  memories  of  Indian  warfare 
and  were  careful  to  protect  themselves  and  their  families  in  this  new 
territory. 
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“Legislation  for  a  system  of  county  government  was  passed  by  the 
Colonial  Assembly  in  1691.  This  was  the  supervisor  system,  which,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  temporary  suspension  in  1701-03,  has  continued  in  effect  to 
the  present  without  material  modification.""  According  to  the  first 
minutes  of  the  Dutchess  County  Board  in  1720,  the  principal  functions 
of  the  supervisors  were  the  regulation  of  live  stock  and  taxation,  and  the 
recording  of  cattle  brands.  These  strictly  agrarian  decisions  sound  very 
different  from  the  complicated  business  of  the  1937  Board.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  at  any  rate,  their  meetings  must  have  been  a  bit  gayer  than 
those  of  today,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  following  entry  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Assessors,  for  1725: 

To  Coll’ul  Leonard  Lewis  for  Two  Gallons  of  Rum  for  the  Assessors 
and  Supervisors.  ...  9  shillings.6 

Dutchess  was  provisionally  attached  to  Ulster  County  until  1713,  its 
freeholders  voting  across  the  river.  In  1713  Dutchess  was  allowed  its 
representatives  in  the  Colonial  Assembly.  In  1717  Poughkeepsie  was 
named  the  county  seat,  and  a  court  house  was  constructed  there  during 
the  following  three  years.  Early  county  residents  united  to  provide  for 
public  safety,  as  indicated  by  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  freeholders 
and  tenants  of  the  South  Ward  of  the  county  in  1732,  who  agreed  that 

no  hogs  or  sheep  may  run  in  ye  Common  and  if  they  Do  any  Persons 
any  Damage  In  Wheate  or  any  other  Grain  or  Grass  ye  Surveyor  of  ye 
Fences  shall  be  ye  praiser  and  ye  Judge  of  ye  Damage.7 

The  construction  of  highways  was  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  the  first  colonists.  Although  most  of  the  widely  scattered  farm¬ 
steads  were  nearly  self-sufficient,  every  farmer  needed  to  reach  a  nearby 
mill,  and  many  men  shipped  grain  from  Poughkeepsie  or  Fishkill  Land¬ 
ing.  As  early  as  1703  the  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  cooperated  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  road,  which  later  became  the  Albany  Post  Road.8  In  1731 
the  justices  of  the  county  ordered  a  road  laid  out  from  Poughkeepsie  to 
Dover  to  enable  farmers  to  come  to  market  in  Poughkeepsie/'  In  1733 
an  official  Road  Commission  was  authorized  to  regulate  such  roads  as 
were  already  laid  out,  and  to  “lay  out  such  other  publick  Roads  in  the 
several  places  for  which  they  are  appointed.”10  One  of  the  first  roads 
recommended  by  the  commissions  was  that  connecting  the  mill  of  the 
famous  Madame  Brett  with  the  Wappinger's  Creek.  Village  to  village 
roads  were  also  considered  important  at  that  time,  for  the  convenience 
of  a  few  hardy  travellers  and  tinkers. 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Poughkeepsie  showed  itself  to  be  a 
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conservative,  order-loving  community,  desirous  of  peace,  but  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  principles  at  stake.  By  that  time  the  population  of  the 
county  had  grown  apace,  and  Dutchess  was  second  only  to  Albany  Coun¬ 
ty  in  population.  Among  the  Dutch  and  English  burghers  of  the  village, 
revolution  was  not  an  approved  means  to  their  end  and  little  groups 
talking  on  street  comers  and  on  inn  porches  agreed  that  a  general  as¬ 
sembly  would  be  a  much  more  practical  method  of  bargaining.  In  spite 
of  this  spirit  of  fairness  and  reserve,  Poughkeepsie  played  an  important 
role  as  the  hub  of  correspondence  and  of  preparations  for  defense.  Two 
of  the  thirteen  frigates  authorized  by  the  Continental  Congress  were 
built  at  Poughkeepsie  shipyards,  and  the  local  inns  became  the  meeting 
place  of  officials,  lawyers  and  important  leaders,  who  naturally  brought 
money  and  business  in  their  wake. 

In  1799  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie  was  incorporated  by  charter, 
thus  creating  a  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  five  freeholders  elected 
annually  by  qualified  voters.  The  tmstees  chose  assessors,  a  treasurer,  a 
collector,  and  fire  wardens,  and  were  given  power  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  little  village  of  1000  inhabitants  required.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  an  added  sense  of  civic  pride  and  responsibility 
this  new  organization  gave  to  the  first  Poughkeepsie  fathers. 

Indicative  of  early  cooperation  for  common  good  was  the  rapid  re¬ 
building  of  the  court  house,  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1806.  With 
immediate  enterprise,  a  new  court  house  was  begun,  and  was  completed 
by  1809. 

Provisions  for  public  health  were  very  slow  in  following  interest  in 
common  safety.  Of  course,  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
sanitation  was  completely  lacking,  for  reasoning  about  public  health  was 
handicapped  by  the  common  belief  that  illness  was  caused  by  moral 
turpitude  more  often  than  by  unsanitary  living  conditions.  Until  1870 
Poughkeepsie  got  along  without  a  water  supply  suitable  for  household 
use.  Finally  in  1867  a  board  of  water  commissioners  was  created,  which 
drew  public  attention  to  poor  wells  and  resultant  fevers.  The  Improve¬ 
ment  Party  had  achieved  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  in  1831,  but  this 
was  for  fire  protection  only. 

Although  ill-health  and  poverty  were  looked  upon  as  visitations  of  an 
avenging  angel,  the  presence  of  diseased  and  indigent  persons  soon  be¬ 
came  an  unavoidable  responsibility  to  the  more  prosperous  of  their 
brothers.  The  earliest  settlements  in  the  county  cared  for  their  poor  by 
Christian  charity,  occasionally  augmented  by  fines  collected  from  evil¬ 
doers.  In  1664  the  institution  of  overseer  of  the  poor  was  established  as 
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a  county  functionary  in  the  Colony  of  New  York.  Ten  years  later  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  took  upon  itself  to  support  the  poor  by  county 
funds.  '  This  system  survived  for  forty-odd  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  poor  were  returned  to  the  care  of  the  towns  and  precincts. 

After  the  first  general  state  poor  law  in  1784,  the  county  felt  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  many  new  welfare  provisions  made  by  the  legislature.  It  is 
evident  that  before  1860,  the  poor  were  regarded  as  a  unified  group, 
with  very  little  distinction  between  mentally  unfit,  and  economically  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals.  But  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Poughkeepsie  erected  a  town  poorhouse,  and  was  followed  by  the 
county  a  few  years  later.1 ;  It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  as  the  fortunes 
of  the  county  turned  from  simple  agrarianism  to  industrialism  after 
1860,  the  care  of  maladjustments  caused  by  this  new  era  underwent  a 
radical  change. 

In  1867  a  change  in  policy  began  with  the  classification  of  socially 
inadequate  classes,  their  segregation  into  age  groups,  the  assumption  of 
the  care  of  certain  types  and  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  work  by 
the  state.14  The  newly  formed  State  Board  of  Charities  reorganized  the 
poorhouse  system  and  transferred  children  from  local  poorhouses  to 
the  Poughkeepsie  Orphan  Home. 

With  a  welfare  organization  inherited  from  colonial  days,  even  to  the 
overseer  of  the  poor,  the  county  government  faced  a  new  century  of 
industrial  and  social  change.  Increasing  numbers  of  immigrants  poured 
into  the  cities,  and  brought  with  them  a  new  set  of  adjustment  problems. 
Until  city  life  began  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  village  organization, 
the  government  problems  of  public  health,  public  welfare,  protection  of 
property,  and  construction  of  improvements  were  relatively  simple.  But 
just  as  a  new  social  order  demanded  new  care  for  those  unable  to  adjust 
to  urbanized  existence,  so  the  other  branches  of  public  responsibility  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand.  Today  the  county  is  facing  new  governmental  prob¬ 
lems  brought  by  suburbanization,  in  addition  to  twentieth  century  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  all  local  governments.  Our  next  interest,  therefore,  is 
to  outline  the  formal  organization  of  the  county  and  local  governments. 

Organization 

T HE  county  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Supervisors,  composed  of  20 
town  representatives,  8  Poughkeepsie  representatives,  and  4  Beacon 
representatives.  These  supervisors  serve  for  two  years,  and  are  paid 
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$400  in  salary,  plus  mileage  to  Poughkeepsie,  plus  special  fees  for 
committee  and  other  work.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  present  super¬ 
visors  are  staunch  Republicans.  The  other  elected  county  officers,  with 
their  terms  and  salaries  are  as  follows: 

County  Judge,  term  six  years,  salary  $5,000;  Surrogate,  term  six 
years,  salary  $5,000;  Sheriff,  term  three  years,  salary  $7,000;  County 
Clerk,  term  three  years,  salary  $5,000;  County  Treasurer,  term  three 
years,  salary  $5,000;  District  Attorney,  term  three  years,  salary  $5,000; 
Public  Welfare  Commissioner,  term  three  years,  salary  $4,000;  County 
Superintendent  of  Highways,  term  three  years,  salary  $5,000;  Judge  of 
the  Children’s  Court,  term  six  years,  salary  $1,000;  County  Sealer, 
salary  $1,550. 

Each  of  these  officers  has  several  secretaries,  deputies,  or  assistants, 
appointed  by  him. 

The  twenty  towns  subdividing  the  county  have  as  their  chief  function 
the  administration  of  town  roads,  and  taxation.  Each  town  is  governed 
by  a  Town  Board,  consisting  of  the  town  Supervisor,  four  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  a  Town  Clerk.  The  town  of  Poughkeepsie  is,  however,  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  Since  January,  1934,  it  has  been  rated 
as  a  “first-class  town,”  with  a  more  complex  organization  than  that  of 
the  smaller  towns.  Its  Town  Board  consists  of  four  councilmen  and  a 
supervisor;  the  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Town  Clerk  being  no 
longer  members  ol  the  Board.  In  the  place  of  the  town  tax  collector, 
elected  in  the  other  towns,  a  Receiver  of  Taxes  is  appointed  by  the  coun¬ 
cilmen,  who  collects  both  the  school  tax  and  the  property  tax.  The 
councilmen  also  appoint  police  officials. 

The  governments  of  the  cities  of  Beacon  and  Poughkeepsie  differ 
greatly,  as  Poughkeepsie  demands  a  much  larger  organization.  Both 
cities  are  empowered  by  the  State  to  enact  local  laws  governing  streets, 
protection  of  its  citizens,  and  city  officers  and  employees.  They  are  also 
restricted  by  the  State  in  their  powers  of  taxation,  assessment,  debts, 
loans,  credit,  and  control  of  working  conditions. 

The  Poughkeepsie  city  government  is  on  the  Mayor  and  Council 
plan.  The  council  is  made  up  of  17  aldermen,  two  from  each  of  the  eight 
wards  of  the  city,  and  one  alderman-at-large,  who  presides  over  council 
meetings.  The  mayor  is  responsible  for  executing  state  and  cit\  laws. 
The  present  Mayor  is  a  Democrat,  whereas  the  majority  of  aldermen 
and  city  officials  are  Republicans.  The  election  of  a  Democrat  to  the 
mayoralty  did  not  mean  a  Democratic  majority,  but  rather  the  Republi¬ 
can  preference  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  present  part\  split 
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between  mayor  and  other  city  officials  results  in  occasional  political 
difficulties,  in  spite  of  the  mayor’s  personal  popularity.  The  following 
city  officials  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  city 
council: 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works 

“  “  Police 

“  “  Public  Health 

“  “  City  Planning 

Members  of  the  Fire  Department 

“  “  Boards  of  Education,  Health,  Police,  and  Parks 

“  “  Civil  Service  Board 

“  “  “  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

“  “  Board  of  Plumbers  and  Plumbing 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Bowne  Memorial  Hospital 
President  of  the  Common  Council 
City  Chamberlain 
Corporation  Counsel 
City  Assessor 
City  Judge 
Building  Inspector 
City  Sealer 
Citv  Treasurer 

j 

This  list  also  includes  a  number  of  city  employees,  such  as  assistants, 
bookkeepers,  historians,  inspectors,  etc.,  which  in  the  interests  of  brevity 
we  will  class  in  general  as  minor  officials.  About  90  per  cent  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  are  now  filled  through  civil  service  examinations,  a  proportion 
which  has  greatly  increased  in  the  past  five  years.  Those  exempt  from 
civil  service  regulations,  besides  teachers  and  clerical  assistants,  are  the 
two  Assistant  Chiefs  of  the  Fire  Department,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  Clerk  of  the  City  Court,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Poundmaster.  Appointments  of  all  civil  service  employees  are 
made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  is  in  turn  appointed  by 
the  Mayor. 

Since  Beacon  became  a  city,  in  1913,  it  has  been  governed  under  the 
Commission  plan.  The  elected  City  Council  of  five  members  consists  of 
the  following  officials: 
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Commissioner  of  Accounts 

Finance 
Public  Safety 
Public  Works 
Public  Affairs 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Affairs  is  the  mayor  and  executive  officer. 

The  eight  incorporated  villages  in  the  county  have  their  own  mayors, 
police,  highway  and  protection  systems  just  like  those  of  the  cities,  and 
each  officer  is  elected  to  his  post  by  a  tiny  voting  population. 

Since,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  one  serious  charge  against  counties  is 
that  their  finances  are  poorly  managed,  we  must  next  record  the  prac¬ 
tical  organization  of  revenues  and  expenditures. 


Finances 

How  much  do  Dutchess  County  taxpayers  contribute  each  year  to 
governmental  uses,  and  how  are  their  dollars  spent? 

The  three  local  activities  on  which  the  greatest  amounts  of  money  are 
spent  by  local  governments  in  this  county  are  highways,  education,  and 
public  welfare.  The  remaining  expenditures  are  for  general  government, 
protection,  health,  and  interest  payments.  Five  separate  sets  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  have  jurisdiction  over  the  expenditure  of  public  funds: 
county,  town,  village,  and  special  districts  each  spend  money  on  the 
governmental  functions  listed  above.  Education  is  the  only  function  set 
aside  for  one  group  of  officials,  for  although  the  local  governments  ap¬ 
propriate  small  amounts  towards  salaries  of  superintendents,  libraries, 
etc.,  the  school  district  officials  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures.  Education  finances  will  be  discussed  under  Chap¬ 
ter  VIII,  therefore,  in  this  discussion  educational  expenses  will  not  be 
included  as  a  major  item. 

To  follow  the  logical  order,  we  will  first  discuss  the  source  of  public 
money,  then  its  general  allotment  for  governmental  functions,  and  finally 
record  proposals  for  change  in  county  government. 


Revenue 

R  EVENUE  to  pay  for  the  various  activities  of  government  in  Dutchess 
County  comes  from  four  major  sources:  general  property  taxes,  state 
collected  locally  shared  taxes,  "gifts  and  grants  or  subventions  from 
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the  state,  and  bond  issues.  A  flat  rate  of  tax  is  applied  to  all  property 
as  assessed  by  law,  which  is  the  same  for  all  property  within  a  given 
tax  district.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing  protest  against 
this  tax  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  shift  its  burden  to  some 
other  source  of  revenue.  This  protest  is  based  upon  the  recent  public 
attention  given  increased  governmental  expenses,  and  to  the  method  by 
which  the  money  is  raised. 

“As  a  result  of  economic  changes,  the  general  property  tax  has  be¬ 
come,  in  New  York  State,  practically  a  real  estate  tax  and  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  sole  use  of  the  local  taxing  units.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  on  the  tax  rolls  has  steadily  declined  until  in  1930  it 
eonstiutes  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  property  tax  base."  And  a  very  small 
proportion  of  taxes  assessed  on  this  type  of  property  are  collected.”1' 

The  second  source  of  revenue  for  governmental  units  comes  from 
those  taxes  which  are  collected  or  managed  by  the  state,  but  of  which 
some  proportion  is  returned  to  local  units.  Following  Miss  Jackson’s 
summary,17  these  are  the  taxes  shared  with  Dutchess  County: 

Motor  vehicle  license  tax,  to  encourage  highway  building; 

Franchise  tax  on  the  net  income  of  individual  corporations,  (this  amounted 
to  less  than  $100  in  half  the  towns  in  1934) 18 ; 

One  half  of  all  personal  income  taxes; 

License  taxes  on  real  estate  brokers  and  billiard  rooms; 

Franchise  tax  on  income  of  financial  institutions,  all  of  which  is  returned 
except  2  per  cent  for  refunds; 

Motor  fuel  tax,  distributed  in  proportion  to  highway  mileage. 

The  third  source  of  revenue  is  that  of  subventions  or  “gifts  and 

■  |'l 

grants”  which  the  state  gives  to  education,  county  health  work,  refor- 
estration,  old  age  security,  and  highway  construction.  State  aid  to  school 
districts  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII.  State  subventions  for  highways 
since  1930  have  been  the  sum  of  (a)  an  amount  equal  to  county  ex¬ 
penditures  for  town  highway  improvement,  (b)  the  difference  between 
the  amount  yielded  the  towns  by  a  three  mill  tax  and  the  sum  of  $100 
for  each  mile  of  town  highway.  This  latter  provision  brings  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  state  aid  to  the  towns,  and  has  checked  further 
increases  in  such  aid  for  the  wealthier  towns. 

The  above  listed  taxes  are  augmented  from  various  sources  such  as 
interest  on  bank  deposits,  rents,  licenses,  permits,  fines,  fees,  or  special 
assessments.  These  are  all  classed  as  minor  sources  of  income,  however. 

Bond  issues  are  usually  used  only  for  permanent  improvements, — 
a  method  of  obtaining  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  back  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  type  of  indebtedness  is  limited  by  the  tax  burdens  the  com 
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munity  can  afford  to  assume,  as  well  as  by  laws  restricting  the  debts  of 
counties,  towns,  and  villages  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  last  assessment  roll.  If  the  majority  of  the  voters  assent,  this  pro¬ 
portion  may  he  raised  to  33  1/3  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  these  various  sources  of  revenue  to  the  county  gov¬ 
ernment  is  indicated  by  the  following  table.19 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  REVENUE 

Percentage  from  various  sources 


1920 

1930 

1935 

General  property  tax _ _ 

.  93% 

77% 

56% 

Interest  and  rents . . . . 

. .  2 

1 

3 

Gifts,  grants,  and  aid . . 

... 

19 

38 

All  other . . . . 

. .  5 

3 

3 

100% 

100% 

100% 

This  table  shows  two  interesting  facts.  The  first  is  the  sharp  decline  in 
the  relative  importance  of  the  general  property  tax  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Until  1930  this  tax  furnished  almost  the  entire  county  income. 
But  a  1929  law  changed  the  retention  of  highway  subventions,  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  license  and  fuel  taxes  from  the  towns  to  the  county,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  “gifts  and  grants,"  and  decreasing  the  relative  importance 
of  the  general  property  tax.  The  per  capita  general  property  tax  lias 
however,  increased  considerably.  In  1920  an  individual  in  Dutchess 
County  paid  toward  the  county  government,  on  the  average,  $3.74  as  a 
general  property  tax;  in  1930  he  paid  $11.58.  In  1935,  this  average 
was  $11.47,  hut  this  figure  is  only  approximate,  for  no  exact  popula¬ 
tion  figures  for  that  year  are  available. 

The  second  point  shown  by  the  above  table  is  the  great  increase  in 
gifts  and  grants  and  state  aid.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the 
1929  law  increased  the  county’s  share  of  subventions.  This  explains  the 
increase  from  1  per  cent  to  19  per  cent  between  1920  and  1930.  The 
explanation  for  the  rise  in  this  figure  between  1930  and  1935  is  easily 
found  in  the  reimbursement  of  emergency  relief  expenditures  under  the 
Temporary  Relief  Administration.  In  1934  the  combined  home  and 
work  relief  administrations  spent  $1,467,000  in  Dutchess  County,  of 
which  $801,000  or  54.6  per  cent  was  reimbursed  by  the  state.20 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  relative  importance  of  state  aid 
has  risen  in  these  five  years,  when  we  find  that  reimbursement  for  wel¬ 
fare  rose  from  $1200  to  $874,400  between  1930  and  1934,  and  that 
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total  state  aid  to  this  county  rose  from  $1,338,500  in  1930  to  $2,310,- 
000  in  1930,  an  increase  of  72  per  cent/1 

The  cities  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  have  received  57.9  per  cent 
of  their  revenues  from  local  property  taxes,  and  31.8  per  cent  from 
state  aid  in  1934.“  Cities  have  a  slightly  larger  revenue  from  fines, 
penalties,  and  shared  taxes  under  the  second  source  of  revenue  listed 
above  than  do  towns  and  villages.  In  1934  Beacon  and  Poughkeepsie 
divided  $97,600  in  tax  distributions,  as  compared  to  $86,700  among  the 
various  towns.  These  taxes  accounted  for  30  per  cent  of  Poughkeepsie’s 
share  of  state  moneys,  and  22  per  cent  of  Beacon's  share.  The  tax  rate 
in  Poughkeepsie  is  higher  than  that  of  Beacon,  but  Beacon  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  delinquent  taxes,  and  a  higher  ratio  of  debt  to  the  value 
of  taxable  real  estate. 

The  system  of  revenue  planning  among  the  towns  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  and  makes  generalizations  dangerous.  It  should,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  nineteen  of  the  twenty  towns  have  no  budgets.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  a  tax  is  levied  to  cover  all  the  year’s  expenditures.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Commission  on  State  Aid  to  Municipal  Sub-divisions,  the 
supervisors  and  private  citizens  alike  think  in  terms  of  expenditures 
from  the  local  tax  levy,  and  “in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  people  the 
state  tax  distribution  tends  to  go  for  expenditures  which  the  supervisors 
would  have  difficulty  in  defending  if  they  fell  on  the  local  tax  levy.”'3 
Towns  receive  22  per  cent  of  their  revenue  from  the  state,  and  36  per 
cent  of  this  is  from  the  taxes  on  personal  income,  business  corporations, 
financial  institutions  and  mortgages  distributed  according  to  assess¬ 
ments.  But  local  officials  are  extremely  vague  as  to  the  source  of  these 
moneys,  allocated  to  the  towns  from  the  county  treasurer’s  office,  and 
few  realize  that  the  town’s  share  in  the  income  tax  can  be  increased  by 
increasing  assessed  values.  Annually  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  ex¬ 
horted  to  increase  assessments  for  this  purpose,  but  the  factors  operating 
to  keep  assessments  low  seem  to  be  of  far  greater  importance  in  town 
finances.  In  most  cases,  state  money  is  used  for  “extras,”  rather  than 
for  the  reduction  of  local  taxes,  inasmuch  as  the  local  officials  dislike  to 
lower  the  tax  rate  because  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  it  again. 

Villages  also  depend  largely  for  their  support  upon  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax.  According  to  Miss  Jackson’s  study  in  1932,  villages  count  upon 
this  tax  for  64  per  cent  of  their  revenue.  Villages  receive  the  least  in 
state  aid  of  any  of  the  governmental  units;  in  1934  the  Dutchess  Countv 
villages  received  only  $3600  or  2.2  per  cent  of  their  net  expenditures 
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from  the  state.  Village  residents  pay  70  per  cent  more  tax  than  they  did 
in  1920,  according  to  Miss  Jackson,  paying  an  average  of  $12.89  per 
capita  in  1930. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  revenue  systems  of  the  county’s  sev¬ 
eral  units  are  functioning  efficiently  after  this  recent  period  of  economic 
stringency.  The  Committee  on  State  Aid  to  Municipal  Subdivisions 
states  that  local  finances  have  been  on  the  whole  well  managed,  and  that 
they  have  weathered  the  storm  through  avoiding  excessive  debt.  To  quote 
further  from  this  report,  made  in  1936: 

The  local  governments  of  this  county  have  experienced  no  unusual  diffi¬ 
culties  in  meeting  their  obligations  in  recent  years.  There  is  no  town 
where  the  total  local  debt  exceeds  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  taxable  real 
estate,  and  tax  rates  are  below  two  per  cent  in  fifteen  of  the  twenty  towns. 

If  the  county  rate  is  disregarded,  tax  rates  do  not  equal  two  per  cent  in  any 
town.  The  city  of  Poughkeepsie  has  the  highest  tax  rate  in  the  county,  but 
the  financial  position  of  the  city  is  sound.  It  has  relatively  small  tax 
delinquencies,  and  a  substantial  legal  debt  margin.  The  City  of  Beacon, 
with  lower  taxes,  has  greater  tax  delinquencies,  but  Beacon  has  a  wide 
debt  margin.24 

As  governmental  functions  increase,  we  may  expect  that  revenues 
must  increase  accordingly.  The  past  five  years  have  shown  that  state  aid 
is  increasingly  necessary,  especially  at  a  time  of  economic  depression. 


Expenditures 

A.LTHOUGH  local  officials  do  not  always  wait  for  the  money  to  be 
received  before  spending  it,  we  have  followed  this  order,  and  can  now 
consider  how  the  state  and  local  revenues  are  spent  in  Dutchess  County. 
As  stated  before,  the  three  most  expensive  items  on  the  county’s  budget 
are  education,  highways,  and  charities  and  corrections  (see  Appendix, 
Table  I.)  As  education  finances  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII  and  wel¬ 
fare  expenditures  in  Chapter  VI,  this  section  will  concentrate  upon  gen¬ 
eral  governmental  expenses  and  highway  budgets. 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 


Proportion  allotted  to  various  divisions ,  1920-362S 


1920 

1930 

1935 

1936 

Permanent  improvements  . 

.  36% 

54% 

27% 

22% 

Highways  . 

.  1 

5 

4 

7 

Charities  and  Corrections  . 

.  26 

16 

44 

40 

General  government . 

.  26 

16 

12 

14 

All  other . 

If 

9 

13 

17 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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The  preceding  table  indicates  the  changing  importance  of  charities 
during  a  depression  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  relative 
importance  of  general  government  has  greatly  diminished  in  the  past 
sixteen  years. 

Following  Miss  Jackson's  study,  we  find  that  the  expenditures  of 
towns  between  1920  and  1930  were  largely  for  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  and  highway  maintenance.  On  the  basis  of  money  spent*,  the  town 
was,  between  1920  and  1930,  mainly  a  highway  district.  During  that 
period  about  10  per  cent  of  total  expenditures  were  reported  as  devoted 
to  general  government.  In  1930  the  responsibility  for  highway  work 
was  transferred  by  the  state  from  the  towns  to  the  county,  in  the  interests 
of  greater  efficiency.  This  caused  the  percentage  spent  on  permanent  im¬ 
provements  by  towns  to  drop  from  40  to  13  per  cent  between  1929  and 
1930,  and  the  costs  of  highway  maintenance  to  increase  from  42  to  62 
per  cent  in  the  same  year.  Although  cessation  of  highway  construction  ny 
the  towns  reduced  the  “permanent  improvement"  division  of  the  budg¬ 
et,  the  total  budgets  were  not  diminished  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
reduction.  Unlike  the  county,  the  towns  have  not  felt  the  heavy  burden 
of  increased  poverty  during  depression  years.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  towns  make  no  contributions  toward  emergency  relief,  except  where 
a  work-relief  project  for  the  town  involves  the  use  of  materials  for  which 
there  is  no  federal  or  state  reimbursement.  In  1934,  eight  of  the  twenty 
towns  reported  no  expenditures  for  welfare  of  any  kind.1'1  The  remain¬ 
der  reported  expenditures  for  all  forms  of  relief  which  varied  from  $12 
to  $1,100. 

Village  finances  also  stress  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  high¬ 
ways.  Protection  of  persons  and  property  is  a  more  important  problem 
for  the  village  than  for  any  other  unit.  Both  county  and  towns  devote 
about  2  per  cent  of  their  budget  to  protection;  the  villages  spend  at 
least  25  per  cent  on  this  function.  Police  and  fire  departments  and  jails 
consume  most  of  this  sum.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  general  govern¬ 
ment  in  villages  consumes  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  than  in  either  county  or  towns.  |  “Special  districts"  in  thickly 
populated  sections  also  levy  taxes  and  spend  revenues  for  water,  light, 
fire  protection  in  their  areas.  | 

The  budget  of  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie,  published  annually  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Common  Council,  estimates  the  next  year’s  expenses  as 
approved  by  the  Council.  Whereas  the  county’s  main  expenditures  are 
for  charities  and  highways,  the  city  spends  the  largest  part  of  its 
budget  upon  education  (28  per  cent),  charities  (16  per  cent),  health, 
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and  utilities  (10  percent).  In  comparing  the  budgets  of  1930  with  that 
of  1936,  we  find  that,  just  as  in  the  county,  expenditures  for  charities 
have  increased  tremendously,  in  this  case  nearly  ten  times. 

Miss  Jackson  made  a  table  indicating  the  expenditures  of  all  govern¬ 
mental  districts  for  the  years  1920,  1929,  and  1930.  This  table  is  in¬ 
teresting  in  pointing  out  the  rising  importance  of  highway  construction 
in  the  past  decade.  During  this  period  the  interest  paid  on  borrowed 
money  showed  a  greater  increase  than  the  amount  spent  for  permanent 
improvements  of  which  the  largest  amount  is  highway  construction.  In 
each  case  the  increase  has  been  over  500  per  cent.  This  indicates  that 
Dutchess  County  has  piled  up  a  debt  burden  to  pay  for  these  permanent 
improvements,  which  will  prove  a  lien  on  future  tax  receipts. 

A  worthwhile  discussion  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  permanent 
improvements  is  incomplete  without  going  more  thoroughly  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  highway  construction.  The  highways  of  this  county  are  divided 
into  four  systems:  state  highways,  county  highways,  county  roads,  and 
town  roads.  Prior  to  1930,  county  highways  were  constructed  and  main¬ 
tained  with  state  aid  by  the  county;  county  roads  were  supervised 
by  the  county  but  constructed  by  the  towns.  State  and  county  highways 
were  maintained  by  the  state,  but  the  town  roads  were  under  town  super¬ 
vision,  and  the  villages  controlled  and  usually  financed  the  roads  within 
their  boundaries.  Under  the  1930  highway  law,  state  and  county  high¬ 
ways  are  classed  together  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  state 
alone,  and  nearly  all  town  highway  work,  except  dirt  roads,  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  under  county  supervision. 

The  control  of  county  roads  is  the  responsibility  of  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Board.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table,  based  upon  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
shows  how  highway  money  has  been  spent  in  the  past  few  years. 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Acquisition  of  rights  of 
way  for  highways . . 

$237,838 

$138,283 

$171,217 

$  39,565 

County  share  of  320A 

Roads  . . - . 

107,521 

16,027 

1,033 

Bridges  . . . . ~ 

11,418 

3,866 

4,927 

3,087 

County  Road  Fund  _ _ 

197,580 

148,292 

409,277 

343,295 

Highway  Construction  . 

1,296 

3,866 

3,341 

1,393 

Machinery  Fund  . . 

2,341 

27,817 

22,469 

a.  Total  construction  and 
permanent  improvement 

604,346 

393,495 

654,189 

455,293 

b.  Highway  maintenance  .. 

66,517 

105,011 

85,131 

145,304 

Total  on  Highways 

(Sum  of  a  and  b) . 

$670,863 

$498,506 

$739,320 

$600,597 
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The  total  figure  spent  upon  highways  is,  in  each  year,  slightly  smaller 
than  the  total  shown  above,  as  part  of  the  permanent  improvements  total 
is  spent  on  maintaining  the  county  highway  building,  and  part  of  the 
highway  maintenance  sum  is  spent  on  snow  removal.  Between  the  con¬ 
struction  and  the  maintenance  divisions,  15  per  cent  of  the  total  figure 
was  spent  on  equipment  and  machinery  in  1936  ($92,623). 

The  problem  of  ownership  of  road  machinery  is  too  complex  to  be 
dealt  with  here.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  dupli¬ 
cation  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  road  work  on  those  few  spring  days 
when  it  is  imperative.  However,  the  county  has  a  policy  of  renting 
machinery  from  the  towns  to  help  them  buy  their  own  road  implements. 
These  figures  show  the  towns’  arrangement  on  this  item: 

1929  1931  1935 

Machinery  purchased  . $27,412  $68,169  $24,224 

Machinery  rented  .  650  64,342  25,399 

Thus  the  county  has  supposedly  taken  over  all  improved  roads  from  the 
towns,  but  is  renting  road  machinery  from  them,  and  encouraging  them 
to  buy  more.  Miss  Jackson  points  out  that  “rental  of  existing  road 
machinery  might  be  necessary  as  a  transitional  measure,  but  it  seems  un¬ 
usual  for  the  towns  to  continue  to  buy  quantities  of  additional  ma¬ 
chinery.”''  In  1935,  the  town  of  Milan  spent  $1,576.77  on  new 
machinery,  and  received  $5,566.90  from  rental  of  machinery  to  the 
county. 

In  1937,  the  highway  program  presented  to  the  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment  was  not  approved,  on  the  grounds  that  the  county  should  finish 
the  projects  it  has  under  way  before  starting  new  ones.  In  1935  only 
22.7  per  cent  of  the  county  roads  were  paved,  as  compared  to  100  per 
cent  in  Orange  County,  and  93.4  per  cent  in  Putnam. Therefore  the 
State  felt  that  the  mileage  ready  for  macadam  surfacing  demanded  more 
immediate  attention  than  new  roads.  The  Poughkeepsie  Star  pointed 
to  the  rejected  program  as  evidence  of  the  supervisors’  need  for  a  fat 
melon  to  divide  among  the  faithful  during  an  election  year,  and  pointed 
out  that  construction  of  new  roads  uses  more  labor  than  the  finishing 
of  old  ones. 

.  .  .  It  becomes  vitally  necessary  for  the  supervisors  to  walk  circum¬ 

spectly,  and  to  out-do  themselves  in  getting  funds  and  work  for  their 
townships.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  go  somewhat  to  pieces 
when  a  $400,000  to  $500,000  war  fund  is  being  divided  in  an  important 
local  political  year.29 
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This  editorial  was  largely  based  upon  conjecture  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  original  program.  The  suggestion  of  patronage  on  the  parts  of  the 
supervisors  and  the  town  highway  superintendents  is  frequently  heard. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  seems  unimportant  when  we  realize  that  the 
mileage  of  improved  roads  increased  from  158  in  1930  to  212  in  1934, 
in  spite  of  reduction  in  the  highway  expenditures  for  those  years.  State 
aid  has  increased  slightly  in  this  same  period.  Although  there  are  still 
1000  miles  of  roads,  mostly  unimproved,  in  the  hands  of  the  towns,  the 
new  transfer  system  is  working  slowly  and  we  may  be  sure,  that  as  far 
as  the  county  is  concerned,  the  roads  are  administered  as  efficiently  as 
might  be  expected. 

Occasional  doubts  are  sometimes  expressed  as  to  the  efficiency  of  town 
highway  expenditures.  Further  study  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
why  Hyde  Park  spent  $666  per  mile  on  highway  construction  and  repair 
in  1934,  Red  Hook  $531,  and  Wappinger  $507,  when  towns  such  as 
Unionvale  and  Milan  spent  less  than  $200.’°  This  difference  cannot  be 
caused  by  the  amount  of  mileage  covered,  as  Hyde  Park  has  46  miles, 
and  Unionvale  has  58. 

Change  Our  Government? 

T  HE  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws 
included  a  discussion  of  the  present  county  government  system  as  a  part 
of  their  1935  report,  which  may  be  used  to  summarize  our  discussion 
of  government  problems.  Since  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  occasionally 
the  object  of  critical  snooping,  the  section  on  supervisors  may  be  briefly 
reviewed,  with  the  help  of  local  figures.  This  group,  for  its  service  to 
the  county,  in  addition  to  $400  salary  plus  highway  fees  from  their 
various  towns,  receives  annually  about  $40,000.  (See  Appendix,  Table 
II).  Supervisors  are  primarily  town  officials  and  only  secondarily 
county  officials.  They  are  paid  for  their  county  work  on  a  part  time 
basis  of  five  or  six  dollars  per  day,  with  mileage  for  travelling. 
Membership  on  a  committee  aids  considerably,  as  well  as  fees  on  certain 
moneys  expended.  The  new  Town  Law  limits  compensation  to  $3000 
from  the  town. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Star  aimed  the  following  editorial  at  the  Board  on 
January  12,  1937: 

It  occasions  some  surprise  to  learn  that  during  a  single  year  Dutchess 

County  pays  its  supervisors  more  than  $34,000  in  salaries  and  fees.  I  nder 
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the  law,  supervisors  theoretically  are  on  a  salary  schedule  of  $400  per 
year  each,  with  some  provisions  for  mileage.  .  .  .  This  bill  for  salaries 
and  mileage  runs  up  annually  to  about  $14,000.  In  addition  to  that,  a 
little  computation  reveals,  the  supervisors  split  up  a  total  of  $20,051.74 
in  committee  fees  and  mileage.  .  .  .  The  roster  of  the  big  money  makers 
reads  like  a  roll  call  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  faithful.  .  .  . 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the  efficiency  or  the  economy  of 
this  particular  group  of  32  men.  Any  group  of  that  size  in  America 
today  may  be  expected  to  have  its  private  methods  of  maintaining  its 
position,  and  of  rewarding  the  politically  faithful.  Rewards  for  loyalty 
at  the  polls  are  not  Unknown,  even  in  our  most  isolated  towns.  The  point 
here  is  not  to  criticize  the  actions  of  the  present  Board,  but  rather  to 
question  the  system  under  which  they  operate.  A  few  points  brought 
out  by  the  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  here.  ' 

1.  The  automatic  membership  of  the  town  supervisor  on  the  county 
board  restricts  the  area  from  which  qualified  and  competent  su¬ 
pervisors  may  be  chosen. 

2.  The  method  of  his  selection  makes  the  supervisor  responsible  to 
the  electorate  of  his  town  only.  For  his  actions  as  a  county  officer, 
he  is  responsible  only  to  the  voters  of  his  home  community. 

3.  The  board  is  too  large  for  efficiency,  and  the  chairman’s  powers 
are  no  greater  than  those  of  other  members. 

4.  The  budget  is  seldom  an  expression  of  centrally  directed  policies, 
but  more  frequently  of  the  compromises  effected  among  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  its 
findings  throughout  the  State  were  as  follows:32 

1.  All  legislative  power  and  responsibility  to  be  delegated  to  a  single 
body.  (The  supervisors  should  be  not  more  than  nine,  instead  of  thirty- 
two  ) . 

2.  Distinct  separation  between  the  policy  determining  and  policy  ex¬ 
ecuting  branches.  Members  of  the  first  group  elected  by  popular  vote 
(preferably  by  the  county  at  large),  members  of  the  second  appointed 
by  the  chief  executive. 

3.  Administrative  authority  centralized  in  a  single  chief  executive,  respon¬ 
sible  directly  to  the  legislative  body. 

4.  Consolidation  of  administrative  agencies  performing  related  functions, 
and  only  one  agency  in  charge  of  each  function. 

5.  Officers  and  employees  hired  and  discharged  according  to  the  merit 
system. 

6.  Mandatory  executive  budget  system. 

7.  Centralized  purchasing  of  supplies,  material  and  equipment. 
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These  recommendations  are  not  so  dissociated  from  immediate  prob¬ 
lems,  since  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1935,  removed  barriers  to  governmental  reorganization.  Legisla¬ 
tion  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  by  providing  optional 
forms  of  county  government  was  presented  to  the  legislature  in  1937, 
and  will  probably  be  passed  in  1937  or  1938. 

County  residents  are  already  sensible  that  a  profound  change  in  gov¬ 
ernment  is  upon  them.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  that  optional  reforms 
will  soon  be  forced  upon  them,  they  also  realize  from  time  to  time  that 
there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  highway  and  charities  administra¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  election  of  hundreds  of  minor  officers  in  county,  city, 
town,  and  village  is  a  travesty  of  democracy.  They  realize  that  much 
of  the  village  government  system  is  outmoded  and  could  easily  be  turned 
over  to  the  towns.  They  sometimes  wonder  who  plans  the  budgets  of 
county  and  city,  and  whether  there  is  any  long-term  plan  for  county 
development. 

Not  to  burden  the  text  with  legislative  minutia,  we  have  included  in 
the  appendix  (Table  III,)  a  summary  of  the  three  bills  giving  alternate 
forms  of  county  government.  These  three  bills  passed  the  Senate,  and 
the  Fearon-Parsons  bill  was  enacted.  Since  it  was  much  less  compre¬ 
hensive  in  scope  than  the  other  two  bills,  the  drive  for  the  passage  ol 
the  other  two  was  continued  in  1937.  The  Buckley-Reoux  bill  would 
repeal  the  Fearon  law,  and  the  Desmond-Mailler  hill  presents  an  optional 
county  government  law,  providing  four  forms  of  county  government 
with  many  variations. 

As  the  Star  pointed  out,  the  people  are  ready  for  reform,  but  the 
office  holders  are  not.  Further  support  ol  this  theory  is  found  in  the 
Tax  Commission’s  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  supervisors  in  New  York 
State.  The  majority  of  the  supervisors  in  the  State  were  not  anxious  for 
a  change,  and  Dutchess  supervisors  were  no  exception.  Only  half  of  our 
supervisors  were  in  favor  of  a  central  county  executive,  and  of  assess¬ 
ments  and  tax  collections  through  a  central  agency  or  board.  As  for 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  itself,  one  is 
not  surprised  that  the  supervisors  themselves  should  register  definite 
protest.  Two  thirds  of  the  board  voted  against  the  proposal  that  the 
number  of  supervisors  be  diminished  and  chosen  from  the  county  at 
large.  According  to  the  commission’s  report,  one  man  from  Dutchess 
County  implied  that  the  system  in  his  county  was  practically  flawless. 

The  results  of  this  1935  questionnaire  are  important  in  estimating  the 
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extent  of  governmental  change  possible  in  Dutchess  County.  The  weight 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  considerable,  when  faced  with  a  plan 
to  remove  at  least  half  of  their  number  from  lucrative  positions,  and  to 
dispose  of  their  hold  on  private  electorates.  The  final  decision  then, 
rests  with  the  county  at  large. 
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Agriculture 

MOST  modern  studies  of  Dutchess  County  are  prefaced  by  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  is  primarily  an  agricultural  county.  As  the 
backgrounds  of  the  rural  population  influence  the  unusual  present-day 
status  of  county  development,  local  history  demands  first  place  in  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  agricultural  problems. 

Prior  to  1835,  the  Dutchess  County  farmers’  most  profitable  cash 
crop  was  wheat.  The  importance  of  the  river  in  developing  the  western 
section  of  the  county  cannot  be  overestimated.  Not  only  did  the  flat 
boats  transport  farmers’  wheat  to  New  York,  but  they  also  brought 
back  boxes  of  hats,  hardware,  farm  tools,  and  feminine  luxuries  such  as 
buttons,  hooks,  ribbons  and  chinaware.  Encouraged  by  easy  transpor¬ 
tation  as  well  as  by  a  moist  soil  and  good  drainage,  farmers  in  the 
western  towns  produced  20  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  were 
considered  prosperous  and  progressive  by  their  more  rustic  friends  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  county. 

In  the  eastern  towns,  where  lack  of  transportation  to  Poughkeepsie 
and  New  York  made  wheat  less  profitable,  farmers  early  turned  to 
raising  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Harlem  Valley  villages  were  originally 
stopping  points  for  cattle  drovers  on  their  way  to  New  York.  For  before 
the  day  of  refrigerated  cars,  beef  was  driven  near  the  market  before 
being  slaughtered. 

Although  most  farmers  sold  either  meat  or  wheat,  few  farms  special¬ 
ized  to  any  extent  before  1850.  The  self-sufficiency  of  farmers  of  this 
region  is  clearly  illustrated  by  an  eighteenth  century  journal1  kept  by  a 
farmer  of  Orange  County,  similar  to  its  near  neighbor,  Dutchess  County. 

I  have  often  told  you  that  the  philosophy  of  an  American  farmer  consisted 
in  doing  much  with  few  hands,  in  manufacturing  in  his  own  family  what¬ 
ever  he  may  want.  If  he  is  obliged  to  purchase  many  articles,  then  he 
works  for  others  and  not  for  himself;  he  is  but  a  fool  and  a  slave.  His 
profits  are  so  inconsiderable  that  if  they  are  uselessly  expended  there 
remains  nothing  of  his  year’s  industry.  .  .  .  V'ere  we  obliged  to  run  to 
distant  mechanics,  who  are  half  farmers  themselves,  many  days  would 
elapse  and  we  should  be  always  behindhand  with  our  work. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  independence  of  paid  mechanics,  farmers  de¬ 
pended  upon  neighborly  help  for  the  more  ambitious  tasks  of  house¬ 
building,  barn-raising,  and  harvesting.  The  Orange  County  farmer’s 
journal  also  points  out  the  advantages  in  cooperation. 
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When  the  farmer  built  his  house  he  had  the  stones  previously  pitched  in 
large  heaps  and  the  winter  following  he  invited  upwards  of  thirty  people 
who  came  with  their  sleighs  and  horses  and  brought  him  in  one  day 
upwards  of  500  loads.  Had  he  been  obliged  to  have  hired  it  done  it  would 
have  cost  him  more  than  the  house. 

Are  we  afraid,  for  instance,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  break  up  our 
summer  fallow?  In  due  time  we  invite  a  dozen  neighbors  who  will  come 
with  their  teams  and  finish  it  all  in  one  day.  At  dinner  we  give  them  the 
best  victuals  our  farm  affords.  ...  1  have  never  been  so  happy  in  my  life 
as  when  I  have  assisted  at  these  simple  merriments,  and  indeed  they  are 
the  only  ones  I  know.  Each  returns  home  and  is  satisfied,  and  our  work  is 
done. 

Thus  we  help  one  another;  thus  by  our  single  toils  at  home  and  our  col¬ 
lective  strength  we  remove  many  obstacles  which  no  single  family  could  do.2 

American  farmers  were  a  highly  self-conscious  group  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this  county  was  no  exception  to  that 
rule.  The  Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society  was  first  organized  on 
February  15,  1806,  at  a  time  of  considerable  agricultural  expansion  in 
the  region.  Samuel  Bard  was  elected  president,  and  announced  that 
the  object  of  the  society  was  “improvement  in  agriculture  and  rural 
occupancy/’  The  vigorous  progressiveness  of  this  group  of  early  county 
leaders  is  unmistakable.  Their  idealistic  sentiments  were  strikingly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  written  to  the  citizens 
of  the  county  by  John  Johnston,  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

Thus  enviably  situated  to  be  torpid  is  to  be  criminal.  Our  fathers  be¬ 
queathed  to  us,  their  children,  a  pleasant  field — let  us  devise  to  ours,  an 
earthly  paradise. 

To  inform  and  be  informed  is  the  great  object  the  society  have  in  view. 
They  wish  that  every  useful  invention,  beneficial  experiment,  and  profit¬ 
able  practice,  may  be  generally  diffused  and  known.3 

A  slightly  more  scientific  point  of  view  was  expressed  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Bard,  in  his  speech  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  on  March  26, 
1806. 

In  Dutchess  County  we  have  confessedly  arrived  at  the  period  when  it 
has  become  necessary  to  make  up,  by  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  for  the 
impoverished  state  of  our  farms,  and  when  we  add  to  this  consideration 
the  very  high  price  of  labour,  we  find  in  it  another  strong  inducement  to 
endeavor  to  make  .  .  .  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

In  a  practical  art  like  Agriculture,  facts  and  experiments  are  the  only 
genuine  and  safe  sources  of  improvement.  But  it  is  the  business  of  such 
societies  as  yours  ...  to  suggest  new  improvements,  to  excite  emulation  by 
competition,  and  to  publish  and  reward  discoveries.  We  have  the  greatest 
reason,  therefore,  to  hope  for  the  more  solid  advantages  from  its  insti¬ 
tution,  and  that  a  rich  harvest  of  improvements  will  reward  its  labors.4 

The  problem  of  reorganizing  county  farm  economy  was  just  as  diffi¬ 
cult  in  1806  as  it  is  130  years  later.  Farmers  who  had  cleared  the  soil, 
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erected  their  first  log  cabins,  received  first  cash  from  wheat  crops,  and 
their  first  wool  for  clothing  would  not  take  kindly  to  suggestions  that 
their  methods  be  “improved.”  Their  agricultural  knowledge  was  limited 
to  reaping  as  much  as  the  soil  would  produce,  with  no  thought  for  fer¬ 
tilization  or  rotation  of  crops.  Some  fallowing  was  practiced,  hut  it  was 
apparent  to  impartial  observers,  such  as  Mr.  Bard,  that  the  land  was 
becoming  exhausted,  and  that  pioneer  farming  was  no  longer  suited 
to  a  rapidly  growing  agricultural  center. 

When  this  background  of  tradition  which  the  new  society  faced  is 
fully  appreciated,  one  wonders  why  Bard  and  his  friends  succeeded  as 
they  did.  The  first  county  fair  was  held  in  1809,  and  the  Society’s 
medals  were  given  to  prize  sheep,  cattle  and  swine.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  scene  of  the  first  Dutchess  County  Fair,  crowded  with  farmers  and 
their  families,  many  of  whom  had  driven  hours  to  reach  the  fair,  and 
with  prosperous,  beaver-hatted  business  men  from  Poughkeepsie,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  wives  in  short-waisted  summer  gowns  and  poke 
bonnets.  Highly  popular  must  have  been  the  ploughing  matches  at 
that  first  fair,  which  are  supplanted  in  latter  day  fairs  by  Ferris  wheels 
and  an  inferior  midway. 

The  only  causes  to  which  we  can  attribute  the  success  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  project,  are,  first,  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  people  themselves 
and  second,  the  leadership  which  sponsored  it.  Influential  men  of  the 
county  managed  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  average  farmers  of 
1806,  because  these  farmers  still  believed  in  the  American  dream  of 
unlimited  prosperity  and  progress.  In  the  past  fifty  years,  the  temper 
of  the  farmer’s  soul  has  changed,  just  as  has  that  of  the  little  business 
man.  Even  if  influential  county  leaders  were  to  launch  a  program  of 
agricultural  improvement  today,  they  would  meet  a  very  different  type 
of  popular  response  than  they  met  in  1806.  “A  rich  harvest  of  improve¬ 
ments”  was  to  the  nineteenth  century  farmer  sufficient  cause  for  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The  rural  areas  of  this  county  were  not  entirely  settled  by  hardy 
farmers.  The  development  of  the  famous  river  estates  has  been  not  only 
an  interesting  aspect  of  early  settlement,  but  also  has  been  a  constant 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  this  county.  Just  as  there  was  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  small  land  owners  and  their  wealthier  neighbors  before  the 
Revolution,  there  is  now  a  split  between  the  few  remaining  estate  owners 
and  the  “dirt  farmers.”  Encouraged  by  yellow  fever  epidemics  in  New 
York  and  a  temporary  fashion  for  summer  residences  on  the  Hudson, 
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many  New  Yorkers  established  estates  in  Dutchess  County  between  1790 
and  1800.  Early  records  show  that  14  estates  were  established  ’  in  that 
decade,  most  of  them  located  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  river. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  brought  a  gradual  but  vital  change  to 
Dutchess  County  farming.  As  a  result  of  competition  with  great  Western 
wheat  farms,  Dutchess  County  farmers  no  longer  made  large  profits 
shipping  their  wheat  to  New  York.  Although  most  farms  were  still  quite 
self-sufficient  in  1830,  progressive  farmers  looked  for  a  new  cash  crop 
to  take  the  place  of  wheat.  By  1850  Poughkeepsie  was  connected  with 
New  York  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  This  means  of  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  offered  local  farmers  a  new  field  of  expansion,  heretofore  un¬ 
thought  of.  Wheat  fields  were  turned  into  pastures,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  dairy  cattle  supplanted  beef  cattle. 

For  the  East  had  felt  the  effects  of  railroad  building  also.  By  1873 
the  interior  of  the  county  was  opened  up  by  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
and  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  Railroads,  and  the  Harlem  Valley 
directly  connected  with  New  York  by  the  Harlem  Valley  Railroad.  When 
western  beef  began  to  flood  the  New  York  market  at  prices  disastrous 
to  Harlem  Valley  cattle  men,  their  only  choice  was  to  turn  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  and  they  began  to  ship  milk  to  New  York  as  they  never  could  be¬ 
fore.  By  1880  the  county  reached  the  peak  of  its  agricultural  expansion. 
At  that  time,  95  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  county  was  in  farms. 
Milk  distributing  plants  were  built  throughout  the  county,  some  of  which 
shipped  to  New  York,  and  some  canned  condensed  milk. 

Although  dairying  is  still  the  predominant  industry  of  the  county, 
farm  profits  and  farm  acreage  have  steadily  decreased  since  1880.  In 
the  past  thirty  years,  Dutchess  County  has  witnessed  30  per  cent  of  its 
farm  land  turned  to  other  uses.  Many  farms  which  were  profitable  fifty 
years  ago  are  now  either  deserted  or  sold  as  summer  residences.  An 
analysis  of  this  rapid  transition  is  important  to  an  understanding  of  the 
county’s  modern  problems. 

The  first  factor  in  the  shift  from  general  dairy  farming  to  specialized 
farming  has  been  competition  from  up-State  dairymen.  Just  as  the  Erie 
Canal  disrupted  wheat  farming  in  1825,  the  refrigerated  truck  revolu¬ 
tionized  dairying  one  hundred  years  later.  The  explanation  of  this  revo¬ 
lution  lies  in  a  study  of  comparative  overhead  expenses  between  Dutchess 
County  farms  and  the  farms  with  which  they  must  compete  in  the  New 
York  market. 

The  most  important  factor  of  overhead  which  contributes  to  this  tran- 
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sition  is  that  of  labor.  As  early  as  pre-Revolutionary  days,  farmers  of 
the  Hudson  region  were  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  farm  labor. 
St.  John  de  Crevecoeur,  in  his  Orange  County  journal,  voices  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lament:0 

As  to  labour  and  labourers,— what  a  difference!  When  we  hire  any  of 
these  people,  we  rather  pray  and  entreat  them.  They  must  be  at  your  table 
and  feed,  as  you  saw  it  at  my  house,  on  the  best  you  have.  Three  shillings 
per  day  is  common  wages,  and  five  or  six  shillings  in  harvest.  .  .  .  The 
few  negroes  we  have  are  at  best  but  our  friends  and  companions.  Their 
original  cost  is  very  high.  Their  clothing  and  victuals  amount  to  a  great 
sum,  besides  the  risk  of  losing  them. 

If  the  eighteenth  century  could  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  farm 
labor,  how  much  more  can  the  twentieth  century  farmer  lament,  when 
he  must  compete  with  factory  wages.  An  important  revolution  in  farm 
labor  has  taken  place  throughout  the  country  in  the  last  generation, 
and  regions  near  industrial  areas  feel  the  brunt  of  it  more  than  isolated 
sections.  Fifty  years  ago,  many  farm  hands  worked  for  their  room, 
board,  and  a  few  dollars  a  week.  The  labor  market  was  flooded  with 
farm  boys  seeking  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  of  farming.  The  growth 
of  industrial  cities  such  as  New  York  and  Poughkeepsie  reduced  the 
supply  of  labor,  and  raised  farm  wages.  In  1900  the  fairly  prosperous 
farmer  probably  used  four  hired  men,  who  more  than  earned  their 
board  and  weekly  stipend  by  operating  the  farm  on  a  large  scale. 
Now  that  a  hired  man  must  be  paid  $30  a  month  in  addition  to  his 
board,  or  the  equivalent  of  $3  a  day,  the  farmer  must  cut  down  his  help 
to  one  or  two  men,  and  decrease  his  farmed  acreage  and  number  of 
cows  if  he  is  to  avoid  drastic  action  by  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 
Land  which  was  profitable  fifty  years  ago  has  in  many  cases  become 
sub-marginal  as  a  result  of  increased  labor  costs. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  the  entire  agricultural  growth 
of  the  country  is  that  of  the  tenant  farmer.  A  study  of  247  tenant 
farmer  families  in  Dutchess  County7  indicates  that  the  problem  is  acute 
in  this  county  also.  The  more  prosperous  the  dairying,  the  more  “em¬ 
ployee-tenants”  are  found,  living  in  small,  poorly  equipped  houses 
near  the  main  farm  house.  If  the  farmer  has  a  sufficiently  large  dairy 
farm  to  warrant  employing  a  married  man  and  housing  his  family,  he 
is  met  with  a  real  problem  in  finding  efficient  help.  He  must  pay  a 
hired  man  nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  single  man,  in  addition  to  giving 
him  his  house,  milk,  and  wood.  The  group  of  247  tenant  families 
studied  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  farming  population  by 
its  great  instability.  The  average  tenant  family  had  lived  in  its  present 
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location  only  5.73  years,  in  contrast  to  the  12.88  years  average  of  the 
total  farm  population.  The  tenant  group  seems  to  include  many  rural 
drifters  and  social  misfits.  The  labor  problem  is  intensified  by  proximity 
to  New  York,  for  up-State  farmers  pay  their  farm  labor  20  per  cent 
less  than  do  Dutchess  County  farmers.  This  results  in  a  difference  of 
$12  to  $15  a  month  per  hired  man  in  expense.  The  significance  of  the 
national  tenancy  problem  to  soil  conservation  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Stuart  Chase  in  Rich  Land,  Poor  Land,  from  which  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  are  cjuoted: 

By  1930,  431  million  acres,  forty-four  per  cent  of  total  farm  acreage 
(including  pasture  and  woodlot)  were  under  lease;  fifty-three  per  cent 
of  all  farmers  operated  some  leased  land;  forty-two  per  cent  leased  all 
the  land  they  worked.  .  .  . 

When  the  tenant  is  a  relative  of  the  owner,  or  hopes  to  become  the  owner 
soon,  land  is  often  conserved.  If  he  has  no  hope,  land  runs  down  the  gul¬ 
lies.  .  .  .  Temporary  ownership  is  unstable;  it  means  a  sale  psychology 
and  not  a  use-and-conservation  attitude  toward  the  soil.8 

Two  factors  also  contributing  to  the  local  farmer’s  unusually  high 
overhead  are  taxes  and  feed  prices.  Taxes  are  necessarily  higher  in  a 
county  having  many  small  towns  and  many  paved  roads,  than  in  an  up- 
State  county  which  is  largely  rural.  Since  this  county  is  further  from 
the  source  of  feed  supply,  it  must  pay  more  for  its  feed,  as  a  result  of 
shipping  costs. 

From  one  of  the  greatest  dairy  centers  of  the  country,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  is  shifting  to  more  intensive  farming  of  a  specialized  kind.  The  aver¬ 
age  farm  has  become  smaller  with  each  succeeding  census  record.  In 
1930  the  average  farm  was  154.3  acres,  in  1935  it  was  146.8  acres. 
No  new  dairy  farms  are  being  bought,  and  those  farmers  who  have 
sufficient  capital  to  invest  in  superior  herds  are  concentrating  on  pro¬ 
ducing  Grade  A  milk,  or  on  the  newest  speciality:  Aberdeen  Angus 
beef  cattle.  A  sharp  decline  in  the  numbers  of  pigs  and  sheep  since  1920 
further  points  to  the  disappearance  of  the  self-sufficient  farms  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Fruit  and  poultry  rank  second  and  third  among  the 
specialties  of  county  agriculture.  There  are  197  poultry  farms,0  some 
of  which  ship  breeding  stock  all  over  the  world,  and  some  send  eggs 
to  New  York. 

Competition  with  up-State  dairymen  does  not  entirely  explain  this 
recent  agricultural  transition,  however.  The  sudden  popularity  of 
Dutchess  County  as  a  suburban  residence  for  New  York  people  has  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  its  farm  dwellers.  When  a  local  farmer  is  not 
“making  ends  meet."  as  result  of  insufficient  capital  to  improve  his 
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herd  or  to  plant  more  fruit  trees,  there  are  three  choices  open  to  him. 
(1)  He  may  return  to  general  self-sufficient  fanning,  and  attempt  to 
raise  enough  pork  and  potatoes  to  last  him  through  the  winter.  (2) 
He  may  abandon  his  farm,  and  find  refuge  with  relatives  or  public 
relief,  or  (3)  he  may  sell  his  farm  to  a  “city  man.”  Until  the  last  ten 
years,  the  first  two  choices  were  most  often  taken  by  farmers  whose 
land  had  become  sub-marginal.  Now  the  third  choice  is  the  most  often 
open  to  him,  and  seems  to  him  to  offer  the  most  cash  for  the  least  work. 
Since  an  alternative  to  subsistence  fanning  has  been  opened  to  farmers 
of  this  region,  agriculture  stands  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 


Our  Vacation  Population 

A.  FURTHER  analysis  of  the  characteristics  and  source  of  the  sub- 
urbanites  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  “suburban  trend”  so 
often  mentioned.  It  is  difficult  to  chart  the  trend  because  the  newcomer 
is  extremely  unpredictable.  He  is  rarely  governed  by  economic  neces¬ 
sity, — his  choice  of  this  county,  his  choice  of  location,  and  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  neighborhood  he  settles  in,  are  all  governed  mainly  by  his 
personal  whim.  Whereas  his  winter  residence  is  influenced  entirely  by 
the  location  of  his  job,  schools  for  his  children,  and  proximity  to  trans¬ 
portation,  his  vacation  residence  is  not  necessarily  influenced  by  any  of 
these  factors.  No  two  newcomers  want  the  same  house,  location,  or 
length  of  stay  each  year.  And  therefore  the  recent  suburban  trend  can¬ 
not  be  predicted  or  measured  very  accurately. 

One  attempt  was  made  to  record  the  sources  and  length  of  residence 
of  a  group  of  summer  newcomers,  with  results  which  may  indicate  the 
general  trend.  Of  the  78  per  cent  of  our  rural  dwellers  who  are  not 
farming,  280  were  interviewed  in  the  winter  of  1935-36.°  The  average 
length  of  residence  of  this  group  was  8.75  years,  which  indicates  that, 
whereas  this  is  not  a  very  recent  growth,  it  began  during  the  prosperous 
years  1926-28,  and  has  continued  unchecked  during  depression  years. 
Furthermore,  when  these  figures  are  analyzed,  the  group  divides  into  those 
who  have  been  coming  to  Dutchess  County  more  than  15  years,  and 
those  who  have  arrived  since  1926.  This  group  does  not  include  the 
owners  of  estates  along  the  Hudson  River,  who  cannot  be  classed  as 
suburbanites. 

What  kind  of  land  is  being  bought  by  the  suburban  group,  and  from 
what  economic  groups  do  they  come?  According  to  the  1935-3611  study, 
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they  can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  the  gentlemen  farmers,  the 
campers,  and  the  average  citizens  interested  in  a  few  acres  and  an  old 
house.  The  highest  type  of  suburbanism  is  to  be  found  in  the  town  of 
Pawling,  for  example,  where  non-resident  owners  are  operating  old 
farms  on  a  paying  basis,  with  the  assistance  of  professional  managers. 
Less  recent  than  Pawling’s  hobby  farms,  are  those  near  Millbrook, 
where  hunting  is  included  in  the  interests  of  part-time  residents.  A  con¬ 
trast  to  this  type  of  development  exists  near  many  of  the  larger  lakes, 
such  as  Whaley  Lake,  and  Sylvan  Lake.  Here  scores  of  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  summer  cabins  form  small,  independent  summer  communities, 
which  take  over  the  recreational  facilities  of  the  lake  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  people  whom  the  campers  call  “natives.'' 

Most  non-farm  dwellers  belong  to  the  middle-of-the-road  group,  which 
buys  old  houses,  or  constructs  new  ones.  Whereas  the  two  former  groups 
are  restricted  in  choice  of  location  by  the  specialized  use  to  which  they 
put  their  property;  in  one  case  high-class  farming,  and  in  the  other 
camping,  the  newcomer  from  the  median  group  chooses  his  location 
with  no  such  narrow  purposes  in  mind.  He  intends  to  stay  in  his  house 
permanently,  as  does  the  hobby-farmer,  but  he  does  not  need  fine  soil 
for  farming.  He  can  afford  to  pay  less  than  the  hobby  farmer,  but 
he  prefers  more  privacy  than  the  camper  enjoys.  The  absence  of  many 
suburbanites  in  the  towns  of  Amenia  and  Northeast  indicates  that  this 
group  is  not  attracted  by  the  high  prices  of  successful  dairy  farms  as 
much  as  by  the  cheaper  land  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Fishkill,  and  Milan. 
In  Stanford,  located  in  the  center  of  the  county,  only  36  per  cent 
of  the  rural  residences  are  classed  as  non-farm,  which  indicates  that  not 
only  price  of  land,  but  also  accessibility  influence  the  newcomer’s 
choice.  Occasionally  the  cheapness  of  land  is  more  important  than  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  railroad  and  Post  Road.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  town 
of  Milan,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county.  Forty-five  non-farm 
families  were  recorded  there,  and  of  this  number  22  have  come  since 
1930. 

Where  are  these  summer  and  week-end  residents  coming  from,  and 
why  do  they  choose  Dutchess  County?  The  table  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  previous  residence  of  280  non-farm  residents  in  eight  towns.1' 
This  record  clearly  indicates  that  if  the  other  twelve  towns  average  like 
these  eight,  New  York  is  the  prime  source  for  suburban  newcomers  to 
this  county. 

Newr  Yorkers  have  set  the  style  for  a  miniature  suburban  trend  out 
from  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon.  The  town  of  Pleasant  Valley  is  an  ex- 
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ample  of  Poughkeepsie  suburbanism.  Of  75  non-farm  dwellers  inter¬ 
viewed  in  1935,  29  are  summer  residents,  returning  to  Poughkeepsie  in 
the  winter.  Many  of  the  others  have  made  permanent  residences  along 
the  cement  roads  north  of  the  city,  and  commute  to  Poughkeepsie  jobs 
every  day.  Similar  development  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Hyde  Park 
and  Wappinger.  The  City  of  Beacon  has  expanded  into  the  surrounding 

NUMBERS  AND  PREVIOUS  LOCATION  OF 
NON-FARM  DWELLERS 
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35.5 
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31 
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2 
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49.5 

73 

21 

10 
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27 

5 
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33 

12 

9 

12 

.... 
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...  89 
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39 

20 

6 

11 

.... 

2 

TOTAL  ... 

...  817 

280 

122 

48 

49 

46 

15 

town  of  Fishkill,  where  newcomers  are  settling  small  truck  farms  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  white-collar  workers  from  the  Texaco  Laboratories,  are 
renting  houses  in  the  Fishkill  village.  Other  rural  villages  are  experi¬ 
encing  the  same  suburban  trend  in  a  small  way.  The  villages  of  Red 
Hook  and  Amenia,  for  example,  have  clusters  of  recently  built  cottages 
on  their  outskirts. 

The  owners  of  the  river  estates  are  another  important  group  of  non¬ 
farm  dwellers,  who  are  not  classed  as  suburbanites,  but  who  have  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  more  recent  arrivals.  They  spend  only  part 
of  the  year  in  this  county,  and  use  their  land  for  recreation  and  occa¬ 
sional  farming.  Of  the  80  estates  which  Miss  Helen  Reynolds  recorded 
as  being  established  between  1742  and  1925,  more  than  one  half  are 
still  occupied  in  their  original  families. 

From  Fishkill  to  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  the  river  front¬ 
age  is  almost  entirely  owned  by  the  descendants  of  those  New  York 
business  men  who  settled  them  as  fashionable  summer  resorts.  The 
towns  of  Hyde  Park,  Rhinebeck,  and  Red  Hook  have  kept  many  in  their 
original  form,  although  in  each  of  these  towns  several  large  estates  have 
been  sold  to  institutions,  or  are  unoccupied.  Of  the  80  recorded  by  Miss 
Reynolds,  13  are  unoccupied,  20  sold  to  institutions,  4  used  commer¬ 
cially,  and  1  used  as  farm  land. 
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The  future  of  these  large  holdings  hangs  in  the  balance, — will  they 
continue  to  be  sold,  or  closed,  or  will  they  be  split  up  for  small  real 
estate  developments?  Certainly,  with  the  increased  demand  for  non¬ 
farm  residences  of  10  to  20  acres,  sites  on  the  river  front  would  be  eager¬ 
ly  bought.  Considering  the  present  size  of  the  estates,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  will  be  sold  in  their  present  form  for  any  hut  institutional 
purposes. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  non-farm  group  upon  the  farming  families 
is  difficult  to  determine.  The  most  obvious  repercussions  of  suburbaniza¬ 
tion  are  usually  found  in  farm  economy  and  land  values.  The  change  in 
local  farm  economy  from  encyclopaedic  production  to  a  market  econo¬ 
my  had  already  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  non-farm  popula¬ 
tion.  Thus,  the  most  obvious  influence  of  suburbanism  has  been  in 
raising  land  values.  Pawling  and  Washington:  two  towns  having  a  high 
level  of  suburban  development,  average  $15,000  per  acre  in  land  value 
above  any  other  town  in  the  county,  according  to  the  1930  Federal  Cen¬ 
sus.  The  only  other  towns  averaging  above  $20,000  per  average  farm 
are  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill.  The  obvious  conclusion  from  these  facts 
is  that  value  as  suburban  development  takes  precedence  over  value  as 
farming  land,  and  is  now  determining  the  selling  value  of  farming  land. 
In  some  towns  in  the  central  part  of  the  county,  the  former  basis  of  land 
value  still  holds  true, — determined  by  quality  of  soil,  drainage,  and 
cultivation.  But  in  towns  suitable  for  country  estates  and  suburban 
growth,  land  values  are  determined  by  location,  view,  and  age  of  the 
house. 

Rising  land  values,  combined  with  a  demand  for  better  roads,  have 
had  far-reaching  effects  on  farm  failures.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
farmers  who  can  stay  on  their  farms  are  faced  with  higher  taxes  as  a 
result  of  better  roads.  Those  who  have  sold  their  farms  have  an  even 
greater  problem.  Newcomers  are  not  hiring  managers  and  tenants  as 
did  the  estate  owners,  so  the  ex-farmer  is  faced  with  a  real  problem  of 
earning  a  living  after  he  has  given  up  the  economic  security  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed. 

Less  tangible  effects  of  suburbanism  may  be  discerned  in  the  fields 
of  farm  equipment  and  rural  culture  in  general.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  farm  equipment  which  is  the  result  of  successful 
farming,  and  that  which  is  the  result  of  urban  ideas.  Electricity  and 
telephone  should  properly  be  classed  as  inevitable  farm  improvements, 
installed  as  soon  as  the  farm  pays  enough  to  install  them.  However,  in¬ 
stallation  of  water  in  the  house  might  be  termed  an  urban  improvement. 
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resulting  from  the  example  of  neighboring  city  families.  When  we  find 
that  Fishkill,  one  of  the  most  suburbanized  of  all  our  towns,  has  the 
highest  proportion  of  farms  equipped  with  running  water,  we  might 
conclude  that  there  is  a  casual  connection  between  the  two  factors.  But 
when  we  find  that  Pleasant  Valley,  also  a  suburban  center,  has  one  of 
the  lowest  records  in  running  water  installation,  we  realize  that  no  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  drawn  concerning  urban  influence  on  farm  equipment. 

The  effect  of  the  large  river  estates  upon  the  growth  of  the  county  is 
equally  intangible.  It  is  certain  that  the  owners  have  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  their  communities,  for  perhaps  they  inherited  the  feudal 
attitude  of  their  forebears.  Estate  owners  have  been  generous  in  these 
villages,  and  have  given  libraries,  schools,  and  community  centers,  and 
contributed  to  churches.  They  now  feel  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
their  employees,  and  even  continue  some  farming  on  their  land,  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  old  retainers. 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  newer  suburban 
group,  the  estate  owners  have  been  cut  off  from  a  sense  of  the  county 
as  a  whole.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  physicians,  there  have  been  no 
men  from  this  group  active  in  county  affairs.  Many  national  fig¬ 
ures  have  come  from  the  river  estates,  such  as  the  late  Ogden  Mills, 
Frederick  Vanderbilt, .  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Prominent  men  have 
settled  the  newer  hobby  farms  also:  Lowell  Thomas,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  and  the  late  Fred  F.  French  are  examples.  But  in  neither  case  have 
professional  or  political  ties  been  in  Dutchess  County.  Although  the 
estate  owners  have  a  real  affection  for  the  region,  they  seem  to  have 
little  social  unity  with  their  farmer  neighbors,  and  rarely  enter  into  the 
political  life  of  the  county. 

In  general,  the  progress  of  suburbanization  is  changing  the  whole 
social  fiber  of  rural  life.  The  transition  period  between  1930-40  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  many  strange  contradictions.  Although  Dutchess  County  is 
only  sixty  miles  from  New  York  City,  and  its  rural  inhabitants  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  recent  transition  in  agricultural  life,  much  of  its 
existence  has  been  untouched  by  twentieth  century  inventions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  on  equipment  in  8611  :  farms,  fifteen  of  every  hundred 
depend  on  an  outdoor  pump  for  water,  kerosene  for  lighting,  a  cold 
cellar  for  refrigeration,  and  a  back  house  for  sanitation.  Many  farms 
are  located  on  fine  paved  roads,  and  eight  of  every  ten  fartns  have 
radios,  yet  rural  people  have  no  control  over  the  effects  of  these  “im¬ 
provements”  upon  their  daily  lives. 
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Nine  of  every  ten  farmers  have  automobiles,  and  most  rural  families 
prefer  to  do  their  Saturday’s  shopping  in  Poughkeepsie,  if  they  live  near 
enough.  Yet  they  mourn  the  passing  of  neighborhood  gatherings  and  re¬ 
sent  losing  their  small  local  schools  and  stores.  They  go  to  church  some¬ 
times  many  miles  away,  in  their  automobiles.  The  contrast  between  this 
citified  procession  along  our  highways,  and  the  picture  of  a  similar  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  eighteenth  century,  illustrates  how  completely  rural  life  has 
changed  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Once  again  we  quote  from  St. 
John  de  Crevecoeur’s  Journal:1 2 3 4 5 * 7 8 * 10 11 12 * 14 

You  have  often  admired  our  two  horse  wagons.  .  .  .  On  Sunday  it  be¬ 
comes  the  family  coach.  We  then  take  off  the  common  plain  sides  and  fix 
on  others  which  are  handsomely  painted.  ...  I  do  not  know  where  an 
American  farmer  can  possibly  enjoy  more  dignity  as  a  father  or  as  a 
citizen  than  when  he  thus  carries  with  him  his  wife  and  his  family,  all 
clad  in  good,  neat  homespun  clothes,  manufactured  within  his  own  house, 
and  trots  along  with  a  neat  pair  of  fat  horses  of  his  own  raising. 


1  de  Crevecoeur,  St.  John,  Sketches  of  Eighteenth  Century  America,  edited  by  Henry  le 
Bourdin,  Ralph  Gabriel,  and  Stanley  Williams,  New  Haven,  1925,  pp.  77-96. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Poughkeepsie  Political  Barometer,  March  11,  1806. 

4  Ibid.,  April  1,  1806. 

5  Reynolds,  Helen,  County  Seats  on  Hudson's  River  in  Dutchess  County,  Dutchess 
County  Historical  Society  Year  Book,  1935. 

8  de  Crevecoeur,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82-83. 

7  Bayne,  M.  C.,  The  Dutchess  County  Farmer,  Poughkeepsie,  1936. 

8  Chase,  Staurt,  Rich  Land,  Poor  Land,  New  York,  1936,  pp.  227-228  (by  special  permis¬ 
sion  of  Whittlesey  House) . 

*  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935. 

10  Bayne,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

11  Ibid. 

12  Ibid.,  Table  10,  p.  68. 

18  Ibid. 

14  de  Crevecoeur,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 
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WHEN  one  remembers  that  the  ideal  communities  founded  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  such  men  as  Fourier  and  Robert  Owen, 
broke  up  soon  after  the  buildings  were  built  as  a  result  of  “internal  dis¬ 
sension,”1  one  is  not  surprised  that  unplanned  and  un- idealistic  com¬ 
munities  should  find  disunity  one  of  their  most  serious  fetters.  Although 
progress  may  depend  upon  the  forceful  infusion  of  new  ideas,  and  is 
often  preceded  by  a  struggle  between  the  conservatives  and  liberals,  dis¬ 
sension  based  upon  jealousy,  misunderstanding,  and  cultural  disparities 
can  only  hinder  community  growth.  Dutchess  County  faces  a  period  of 
social  adjustment;  this  period  of  transition  from  a  rural  to  a  suburban 
area  may  be  compared  to  adolescence.  In  order  to  control  the  new  in¬ 
fluences  entering  its  life  on  every  side,  it  must  marshal  its  strength,  and 
its  most  far-sighted  leaders.  But  its  leaders  are  useless  without  unity 
within  the  ranks  of  the  followers. 

Community  coordination  in  the  interests  of  better  education,  public 
health,  crime  prevention,  child  welfare  and  other  improvements  has 
been  achieved  in  a  practical  way  in  such  communities  as  Yonkers,  New 
York,  and  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  Yet  these  communities  are  more 
populous  and  more  urbanized  than  Dutchess.  What  are  the  factors  un¬ 
derlying  the  conspicuous  absence  of  coordination  in  this  county? 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  decline  of  the  farm 
population  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual  disappearance  of  small 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  loss  of  neighborhood  unity  among  farm  fami¬ 
lies  has  serious  repercussions  in  the  social  life  of  rural  towns.  In  the 
few  villages  which  have  become  stabilized  as  non-farming  centers,  there 
is  a  marked  split  between  farmers  and  villagers.  Villagers,  like  the 
newcomers  in  bungalows  along  the  paved  roads,  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  farmers  who  drive  past  their  doors  every  morning  on  the  way  to 
the  creamery.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  those  farmers  who 
no  longer  are  allied  to  once-numerous  neighborhoods  or  to  an  exclusive 
village  group,  are  not  forming  new  ties  in  Poughkeepsie  or  Beacon 
either.  Church  and  Grange  still  bring  villagers  and  farmers  together, 
but  more  as  social  diversion  than  as  conscious  cooperation.  Thus,  the 
farmer,  who  still  controls  63.6  per  cent"  of  the  total  area  of  the  county, 
is  cut  off  from  cooperation  with  city  groups — unless  he  is  unusually 
successful  economically. 
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Just  as  serious  as  the  split  between  farmers  and  their  urban  neigh¬ 
bors,  is  the  unusual  geographical  alignment  to  be  felt  from  time  to  time 
by  anyone  who  passes  from  one  part  of  the  county  to  another.  There 
is  a  subtle,  but  definite  break  between  the  Harlem  Valley  towns  on  the 
east,  and  the  Hudson  Valley  towns  on  the  west.  This  is  probably  based 
upon  a  lack  of  communication  and  exchange  of  ideas  which  have  been 
noticeable  since  earliest  settlement.  Similarly,  there  is  a  marked  split 
between  northern  and  southern  towns  on  the  Hudson  River.  This  split 
most  frequently  appears  between  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon.  Probably 
based  upon  economic  competition  between  the  two  cities,  it  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  Poughkeepsie’s  feeling  of  superiority  to  Beacon.  Occasionally 
this  feeling  takes  the  form  of  journalistic  sniping.  Competition  for  the 
location  of  the  Mid-Hudson  Free  Port  caused  the  following  editorial  in 
the  Beacon  News  in  January,  1935,  supporting  the  self-respect  of 
“Southern  Dutchess”: 

Every  so  often  the  Poughkeepsie  press  rises  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
bellows  about  how  friendly  Poughkeepsie  wants  to  be  to  Beacon.  We 
want  to  be  just  as  friendly  to  Poughkeepsie.  We  insist  that  Beacon  has 
never  been  unfriendly  to  Poughkeepsie.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  we  put  forth 
the  challenge  that  Poughkeepsie  did  not  act  the  part  of  the  neighbor  when 
Beacon  sought  the  enactment  of  the  Free  Port  Bill. 

Since  these  social  splits  are  spread  over  eight  hundred  square 
miles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  inter-organization  cooperation  is  rarely 
successful.  Any  general  county  project  must  not  only  combat  the  lack 
of  unity  among  farm,  village,  and  city  people,  but  also  the  geographical 
alignment  of  sympathies.  Suspicion  of  patronage  by  a  Poughkeepsie- 
led  enterprise  is  likely  to  cause  resentment,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  county’s  best  leaders  are  located  in  Poughkeepsie. 

One  ol  the  most  recent  problems  to  be  faced  by  the  rural  areas  of 
the  county  is  that  of  zoning  future  residential  and  industrial  growth. 
It  is  recognized  that  direction  of  the  campers,  weekenders,  and  com¬ 
mercial  developments  attendant  upon  suburban  growth  is  immediately 
desirable.  Road-side  stands  and  taverns  have  already  lined  the  Al¬ 
bany  Post  Road  and  several  other  main  arteries,  and  similar  growth 
must  be  directed  in  less  objectionable  channels. 

In  order  to  direct  future  growth,  the  Dutchess  County  Planning 
Commission  was  organized  in  1931  with  a  technical  adviser  and  a 
small  staff.  This  commission  gives  aid  and  information  to  towns  seeking 
to  adopt  zoning  regulations,  but  does  not  instigate  such  movements 
itself.  To  date,  its  most  important  work  has  been  the  preparation  of  a 
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blanket  zoning  ordinance  and  a  zoning  map  for  each  town  and  incor¬ 
porated  village.  It  has  also  re-marked  many  town  boundaries.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  the  Grange  and  several  women’s  clubs,  the  zoning  movement 
gathered  momentum  throughout  1935.  During  the  first  two  months  of 
1936  seven  towns  started  action  on  zoning  regulations. 

The  town  of  Pine  Plains  has  served  as  a  proving  ground  for  this 
movement,  and  its  experiences  have  illustrated  the  negative  force  of 
disunity.  A  zoning  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Board  to  study 
the  town  and  present  a  zoning  ordinance.  No  sooner  was  the  ordinance 
favorably  voted  upon  by  the  Town  Board  on  January  18,  1937,  than 
a  small  opposition  group  demanded  a  town  referendum.  Their  objec¬ 
tions  were  based  upon  the  opinion  that  zoning  would  raise  taxes,  and 
would  infringe  upon  business  initiative.  It  seemed  clear,  however,  that 
this  group  was  led  by  a  few  conservative  property  owners  and  real  estate 
men,  whose  interests  were  being  affected  by  restrictions  on  property 
uses.  The  town  referendum  defeated  the  ordinance. 

Dismayed  by  the  experience  of  Pine  Plains,  other  towns  have  been 
increasingly  cautious  about  pressing  the  zoning  issue.  It  has  been  clear 
that  each  town  is  acting  for  itself  alone,  with  little  thought  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  development  of  the  county.  The  future  of  county  zoning  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  power  of  the  objecting  groups,  rather  than  upon  the 
corporate  decision  of  each  town. 

Another  aspect  of  county  unity  is  farmer  cooperation.  Since  the 
earliest  county  history,  instances  of  such  cooperation  have  been  so  rare 
as  to  be  of  historic  importance.  One  successful  milk  strike  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  is  the  only  example  of  successful  united  action  on 
the  part  of  the  dairymen.  The  best  case  of  farmer  cooperation  today  is 
the  Mid-Hudson  Egg  Auction,  an  organization  of  Dutchess  poultrymen 
operated  and  controlled  entirely  by  producers.  A  new  organization 
for  fruit  growers  is  the  New  England  Apple  Institute,  a  regional  co¬ 
operative  of  eastern  apple  growers.  This  is  entirely  a  promotion  group, 
however.  The  dairymen,  forming  a  majority  of  local  farmers,  remain 
unorganized  and  independent  of  each  other.  The  G.L.F.  (Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange)  is  a  fine  example  of  cooperative  buying  of  farm 
commodities  in  the  county. 

A  short  history  of  one  community  project  in  Beacon  will  illustrate 
the  difficulties  attending  group  cooperation  in  the  cities.  For  several 
years  prior  to  1935  the  need  for  a  city  recreation  park  was  apparent 
to  many  citizens,  since  the  only  athletic  field  was  open  only  to  high 
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school  students.  A  large  piece  of  property  was  presented  for  public 
consideration,  and  would  probably  have  been  favorably  voted  upon,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intrusion  of  a  second  piece  of  property,  owned,  it 
was  rumored,  by  local  politicians.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  city  Council,  and  both  pieces  of  property  were  submitted  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  for  vote  in  May,  1935.  The  result  was  defeat  for  both  proposed 
sites,  and  considerable  local  feeling  against  the  whole  project.  It  was 
then  thought  that  the  taxpayers  might  reconsider  the  original  site  if  sub¬ 
mitted  alone.  So  in  May,  1936,  another  election  was  held,  and  once 
again  the  site  was  defeated.  The  reasons  for  this  double  defeat  were  two. 
The  first  proposition  was  ruined  by  suspicion  of  political  chicanery. 
The  second  defeat  may  be  attributed  to  a  desire  for  “practicality”  in  the 
minds  of  the  taxpayers.  A  playground  does  not  directly  contribute  to 
local  prosperity. 

Dutchess  County  is  not  always  unable  to  coordinate  its  efforts  towards 
common  ends,  however.  The  Poughkeepsie  Community  Chest  drive  has 
been  an  example  of  apparent  unification,  successful  after  years  of  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  organize  such  a  campaign.  The  Board,  elected  by  the 
first  committee,  is  composed  of  twenty-one  persons,  representing  many 
different  occupational  groups  within  the  city,  and  is  headed  by  the 
president  of  Vassar  College.  So  clearly  has  this  been  a  “practical”  pro¬ 
gram,  designed  to  aid  welfare  agencies  and  to  prevent  recurring  finan¬ 
cial  appeals,  that  there  has  been  little  opposition,  except  from  those  who 
feel  that  the  first  campaign,  in  1937,  exerted  too  much  pressure  on  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees. 

Although  it  is  apparent  that  the  cities  have  learned  the  technique  of 
“appointing  committees”  to  present  plans  for  group  consideration,  the 
rural  areas  are  untouched  by  the  desire  to  “get  together”  so  often  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  cities,  and  the  projects  considered  by  the  cities  are  fet¬ 
tered  by  the  demand  for  immmediate  practicality. 

Since  the  object  of  this  study  is  not  to  defame,  but  rather  to  explain, 
it  is  important  to  look  further  into  the  causes  of  disunity.  If  the  citizens 
of  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  desire  further  coordination  of  groups  and 
areas,  and  are  able  to  achieve  it  only  rarely,  the  composition  of  these 
cities  should  be  studied  to  determine  the  reasons  for  such  divergence 
of  interests  and  purposes. 

The  following  sections  discuss  the  minority  groups  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  Beacon,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  their  present  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  suggest  causes  of  disunity,  and  point 
to  needs  for  long  term  remedial  action. 
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Negroes 

'  I  HE  first  official  record  of  negroes  in  Dutchess  County  is  found  in 
the  New  York  State  Public  Document  File  for  1714,  when  29  negroes 
were  recorded  as  county  residents.  The  growth  of  this  group  between 
1714  and  1790  is  indicated  by  the  following  table:' 


Year 

White  Population 

Negro  Population 

1714 

445 

29 

1723 

1,040 

43 

1737 

3,156 

262 

1746 

8,306 

500 

1756 

13,289 

859 

1790 

43,410 

1,856 

Until  about  1790,  the  average  family  in  this  county  owned  several 
slaves,  employed  in  household  and  stable  work.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  they  were  employed  in  the  brickyards  to  drive  the  patient 
mules  around  the  pit  and  mould  the  bricks  by  hand.  But  by  1798  slave 
holders  began  to  free  their  slaves,  encouraged  by  the  bill  passed  in  the 
New  York  State  legislature  that  year.  This  bill  provided  that  slaves 
could  be  freed  unless  they  would  thereby  become  public  charges.  In 
1799  a  bill  was  passed  providing  that  all  negro  children  bom  after 
April,  1799,  should  be  free.  The  reason  underlying  the  early  disappear¬ 
ance  of  slavery  in  Dutchess  County  may  have  been  economic,  as  it  was 
in  other  sections  of  the  east,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  also  religious. 
When  2,000  or  more  negroes  living  here  in  1800  found  themselves  free 
they  did  not  move  elsewhere  looking  for  easy  wealth.  On  the 
contrary,  they  stayed  on,  and  took  up  small  pieces  of  land,  worked  for 
their  former  owners,  or  worked  in  the  brickyards.  There  are  many  negro 
families  in  the  county  today  who  are  descended  from  slaves. 

At  the  time  of  Poughkeepsie’s  industrial  boom,  in  the  1870’s  and 
80’s,  many  negroes  came  up  from  the  south  to  work  in  factories,  and 
brickyards.  The  present  negro  settlements  in  Beacon,  Dutchess  Junc¬ 
tion,  and  Poughkeepsie  were  formed  at  that  time.  Although  many  of  the 
present  residents  have  been  here  for  many  years,  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  constant  immigration  of  young  negroes  from  the 
South,  unbalanced  by  the  exodus  of  educated  negroes  going  to  New 
York  City  or  to  teach  in  the  South.  There  has  been  both  an  absolute  and 
proportionate  increase  of  negroes  between  1920  and  1930,  from  2.4  per 
cent  to  2.7  per  cent  of  Poughkeepsie’s  population.'  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  transient  group  of  negroes  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  police 
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and  of  welfare  workers.  They  are  more  “citified"  than  the  permanent 
residents,  and  are  said  to  be  unscrupulous  in  exploiting  the  welfare 
services  of  the  locality.  However,  all  negroes  cannot  be  classed  together. 
This  is  true  of  any  negro  community  ‘  and  Dutchess  County  is  no  ex¬ 
ception. 

Located  on  farms  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  county,  they  are  usually 
tenants,  either  working  the  land  for  a  resident  owner,  or  paying  rent  to 
a  landlord.  There  are  a  few  groups  of  negro  owners  who  have  been 
successful  fanners  for  many  years,  noticeably  in  the  town  of  Stanford. 
There  are  others  who  are  not  respected  by  their  neighbors,  as  they  are 
poor  farmers,  and  do  not  cooperate  in  matters  of  fences  and  insect 
pests.  Negro  tenants  share  the  difficulties  of  most  employee-tenants  in 
having  poor  living  quarters  and  indefinite  leases.  In  1935  there  were 
only  20  negro  farmers  recorded  in  the  county,  six  more  than  in  1930.'' 
Their  acreage  and  farm  values  have  increased  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  addition  of  six  farms.  In  1930  negroes  operated  2,841 
acres,  valued  (with  buildings)  at  $180,580.  In  1935  they  operated 
4,155  acres,  valued  at  $572, 300.7 

In  the  cities,  as  on  the  farms,  negroes  are  divided  into  definite  classes. 
Whether  these  classes  are  the  result  of  innate  differences  in  ability, 
or  whether  they  are  forced  on  the  group  because  of  social  inferiority 
it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Negroes  in  Beacon  form  a  large  and  fairly  cohesive  group,  most  of 
whom  are  descended  from  the  original  brick-makers.  The  negro  popu¬ 
lation  has  steadily  grown  from  161  in  1910  to  187  in  1920,  and  327 
in  1930. 8  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  negro  population  of  Beacon 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  census  record  would  indicate.  When  the 
brickyards  in  Fishkill  (which  formed  part  of  the  new  City  of  Beacon 
in  1913)  were  prosperous,  there  were  two  groups  of  negroes  employed: 
those  who  lived  in  Beacon  the  whole  year,  and  those  who  worked  in 
the  south  every  winter,  during  the  off-season  in  Beacon.  The  group  which 
fluctuated  by  seasons  had  a  reputation  for  “making  trouble,”  as  it  had 
more  money  than  the  more  stable  group. 

Now  that  nearly  all  the  brick  yards  have  shut  down,  a  large  group  of 
negroes  is  left  without  economic  support.  There  are  no  Beacon  indus¬ 
tries  employing  negroes,  and  the  white  group  able  to  employ  domestic 
servants  is  not  large  enough  to  support  many  negroes.  Some  of  the 
most  enterprising  negroes  work  at  Castle  Point  VeteraiTs  Hospital,  near 
the  city  but  many  are  unemployed  or  on  relief  rolls.  It  is  especially 
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unfortunate  that  the  negro  population  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years,  just  when  the  brick  industry  collapsed.  At  present  they  live  on 
the  steep  streets  near  the  Hudson  River,  the  large  majority  of  them 
tenants  in  three  and  four-family  dwellings.  Since  the  widespread  un¬ 
employment  in  this  group,  there  has  been  little  trouble  between  the 
police  and  the  negroes,  as  the  women  are  usually  the  only  members  of 
the  family  employed,  and  money  is  too  scarce  to  permit  gambling  and 
drinking  to  any  extent. 

The  negro  problem  is  becoming  increasingly  serious  in  Beacon,  as 
the  colored  population  has  increased  steadily  since  1920,  and  has  little 
or  no  employability  in  this  section.  The  Baptist  Church  is  their  only 
center,  and  is  considered  adequate  by  most  Beaconites.  Other  churches 
feel  unable  to  help,  excepting  the  white  Baptist  church,  which  allows 
the  negro  Baptist  church  to  use  its  building  for  revival  and  baptism  once 
each  year.  Other  responsible  agents  in  Beacon  have  been  too  occupied 
with  restoring  the  city’s  industrial  prosperity  to  consider  the  negro 
problem  very  actively. 

The  little  community  of  Dutchess  Junction  presents  a  similar  problem 
of  unemployed  negroes.  In  this  case  a  comparatively  isolated  group  of 
former  brickyard  employees  has  been  stranded,  and  recently  supported 
entirely  by  the  T.  E.  R.  A.  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  Vassar  students. 

Poughkeepsie  negroes  present  a  more  complex  picture,  as  there  are 
various  groups,  living  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  Below  Market 
Street  lives  the  poorest  negro  group,  renting  old,  unkempt  tenements. 
Another  poor  group  lives  on  North  Clinton  Street,  near  the  business 
district.  A  “middle-class”  group  lives  on  Pershing  Street,  and  the  most 
prosperous  group  lives  on  North  Hamilton  Street,  and  part  of  Catherine 
Street,  also  near  the  business  district.  There  are  many  prosperous  ne¬ 
groes  scattered  outside  group  limits,  as  they  often  prefer  to  improve 
living  conditions  by  moving  outside  their  colony.  Although  there  are  no 
figures  on  mobility  of  negro  families,  welfare  investigators  state  that 
many  such  families  are  “constantly  moving.” 

Studies  of  negro  occupations  have  been  made  by  several  Vassar 
students,  which  indicate  that  the  majority  of  negroes  work  as  unskilled 
laborers,  and  that  the  percentage  fluctuates  according  to  the  group  in 
which  the  worker  lives.  A  study  of  the  occupations  of  the  heads  of  184 
families  in  1932  indicated  that  in  the  middle  and  lower  class  group, 
70  per  cent  of  the  men  are  unskilled  laborers,  and  that  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  groups  had  between  35.5  and  41.7  in  unskilled  jobs.  Of  the 
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entire  184  workers  recorded,  56  per  cent  was  classed  as  unskilled 
laborers,  11.4  per  cent  as  skilled  laborers,  4.3  per  cent  conducted  small 
businesses,  and  3.2  per  cent  was  in  professional  fields/ 

Further  corroboration  of  these  figures  was  made  in  1932  in  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  Negroes,  Poles,  and  Italians,  in  Poughkeepsie.1'1  This 
indicated  that  negro  women  work  for  wages  more  than  women  of  any 
other  group. 

Number  of 

Gainful  Workers  Per  Cent  Male  Per  Cent  Female 


Native  white  .  13,797  68  32 

Foreign  born .  3,255  84  16 

Negro .  572  62  38 


Total .  17,624 

Average  .  .  71  29 


These  occupation  figures  cannot  be  given  great  significance,  as  they 
were  gathered  during  depression  years,  but  they  are  important  in  indi¬ 
cating  that  although  there  is  a  small  group  of  well-to-do  negroes  in 
Poughkeepsie,  the  large  majority  works  as  laborers  or  small  business 
assistants. 

Although  negro  children  have  the  same  educational  opportunities  as 
white  children,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  a  high  school  diploma  is  no 
assistance  to  a  negro  in  finding  a  job.  A  few  young  negroes  go  to  college 
from  Poughkeepsie;  it  has  been  estimated  that  about  two  a  year  do  so. 
As  there  is  little  opportunity  for  educated  negroes  in  Poughkeepsie,  few 
of  these  young  people  return. 

A  consideration  of  the  connection  between  city  unity  and  minority 
groups  must  stress  their  group  life.  The  Poughkeepsie  negroes  have  a 
well-developed  social  life,  but  are  unable  to  cooperate  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are  three  or  more  fraternal 
orders,  having  men  members  from  the  more  prosperous  group,  women's 
auxiliaries,  and  juvenile  societies.  The  Poughkeepsie  Neighborhood 
Club  is  another  women’s  club  which  undertakes  programs  of  service  to 
the  colored  community,  such  as  giving  a  yearly  prize  for  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  yard,  and  investigating  housing  conditions.  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  a  fairly  new 
branch  in  Poughkeepsie.  There  is  a  community  center  on  Catherine 
Street  which  has  been  attempting  to  unify  the  negro  community  in  a 
realization  of  its  potentialities.  Unfortunately,  the  center  depends  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  leaders  of  the  colored  and 
white  centers  are  not  always  able  to  work  together.  It  is  felt  by  those 
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in  close  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  negro  group  that  if  the  members 
of  the  white  community  gave  even  moral  support  and  encouragement, 
Poughkeepsie  negroes  would  become  an  unusually  self-sufficient  and 
responsible  group.  But  until  the  negroes  reach  this  stage,  Poughkeepsie 
will  be  content  to  ignore  their  difficulties  in  finding  jobs  and  living 
quarters. 

Poles 

ThE  Poles  in  Poughkeepsie  present  a  more  united  front  than  the 
negroes,  and  their  close-knit  group  forms  a  small  island  within  the  limits 
of  this  very  American  city.  To  quote  a  study  of  Poughkeepsie  Poles 
made  in  1930: 

The  group  may  be  considered  typical  in  its  make-up.  It  consists  of  more 
than  238  families,  largely  from  Galician  Poland  (peasant  farmers)  al¬ 
though  there  are  several  from  Plock,  Grodno,  Lublin,  Lemburg,  and  War¬ 
saw,  in  central  and  (formerly)  Russian  Poland.  The  earliest  arrival  of  the 
present  group  came  to  this  country  in  1888,  and  of  the  group  of  67  for 
whom  we  have  the  dates  of  arrival,  15  more  arrived  before  1905,  34  in  the 
decades  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  only  two  since  that  time.11 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  incomplete,  and  slightly  out-dated,  but 
they  may  surprise  some  Poughkeepsie  residents  as  to  the  size  of  the 
group  and  the  length  of  its  residence  here.  The  Poles  are  located  in 
an  extremely  concentrated  area  near  the  Hudson  River  north  and  south 
of  Main  Street.  Within  this  area  the  group  is  unusually  self-sufficient. 
This  point  is  especially  brought  out  by  the  figures  on  racial  intermar¬ 
riage  of  Poughkeepsie  Poles.  Only  2.6  per  cent  of  this  colony  chooses 
non-Polish  mates,  and  of  this  2.6  per  cent,  the  large  majority  marries 
Catholics  and  non-Nordics. 

The  economic  foundation  of  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  the 
Polish  in  Poughkeepsie  is  clearly  found  in  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  them  have  bought  their  own  homes.  More  than  twice  as  many  own 
as  rent  homes;  an  interesting  survival  of  the  peasant’s  yearning  for  real 
property.  A  high  percentage  of  home  ownership  would  not  normally 
be  expected  here,  as  Poles  form  20.3  per  cent  of  the  unskilled  laborers 
of  Poughkeepsie.  Although  the  second  generation  Poles  rise  in  occupa¬ 
tional  status  over  their  fathers,  labor  still  remains  their  chief  occupa¬ 
tion.  Yet  63.5  per  cent  of  all  Polish  unskilled  laborers  own  homes.12 
It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  of  those  Poles  who  own  homes,  only 
32  per  cent  own  automobiles,  while  of  those  who  rent,  only  18.1  per 
cent  own  cars.  When  we  compare  these  figures  to  those  for  the  American 
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population,  73  per  cent  of  whose  home  owning  population  owns  cars, 
we  appreciate  the  unusual  stability  of  this  small  group. 

The  social  life  of  the  Poles  further  reinforces  their  group  solidarity. 
The  church  is  the  most  potent  influence  in  maintaining  Polish  traditions 
and  unity.  St.  Joseph's  parish  was  organized  in  1901,  and  in  1930  it 
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Each  symbol  represents  10  percent  of  marriages  bctohhi  statistics,  inc 


included  approximately  1500  children  and  adults.  Although  English  is 
used  in  the  church,  an  effort  is  made  to  continue  old  rituals  and  sym¬ 
bolism.  Many  religious  clubs  for  all  ages  further  encourage  social  and 
economic  independence  of  the  group.  Mutual  sick  and  death  benefit 
societies  are  also  very  popular.  The  Polish  National  Alliance  has  the 
largest  membership  of  both  men  and  women,  and  the  Polish  National 
Union,  and  the  Association  of  the  Sons  of  Poland  are  also  represented. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  other  minority  groups,  housing  conditions  are 
extremely  inadequate.  Although  the  second  generation  Poles  live  in 
more  than  average  comfort,  own  their  own  homes,  and  have  1.3  rooms 
per  person,  the  first  generation  Poles,  when  they  own  their  homes  aver¬ 
age  1.25  persons  per  room,  and  when  they  rent  they  average  1.7  per¬ 
sons  per  room.  Although  part  of  this  crowding  results  from  large 
families  (averaging  five  children  per  family),  the  type  of  housing  avail¬ 
able  for  laboring  families  is  essentially  at  fault. 

Although  the  Poles  have  lived  in  Poughkeepsie  longer  than  the 
Italians  and  other  national  groups,  they  remain  the  most  definitely  “for¬ 
eign"  group  in  its  population.  They  are  intensely  loyal  to  Poland,  and 
proud  of  Polish  history.  (The  Kosciusko  Guards  celebrate  Polish  holi¬ 
days  with  great  enthusiasm.)  The  family  remains  the  basis  of  all  social 
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activity,  and  the  group  is  still  very  close-knit  socially,  although  un¬ 
concerned  with  political  unity.  The  church  will  probably  continue  to  be 
the  strongest  centralizing  influence,  as  it  supplies  the  main  leadership 
of  the  group,  and  opposes  its  members  joining  non-Polish  activities. 

The  Poles  in  Beacon  form  a  much  similar  ethnic  colony.  In  1930 
there  were  208  first  generation  Polish  in  the  city.1 '  The  combined  Polish, 
Jugoslavian  and  Czechoslovakian  groups  are  said  to  number  as  many  as 
700.  They  live  in  a  small  cohesive  community,  located  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  city.  Their  life  centers  in  St.  Joachim’s  church  and  the  Slovak- 
American  Citizen’s  Club.  The  latter  is  the  rallying  point  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  national  customs  and  speech,  and  provides  a  meeting  place 
for  the  group.  A  sense  of  general  responsibility  to  “America”  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  club,  but  this  does  not  include  a  participation  in  local 
affairs.  In  other  words,  “Americanization”  means  abstract  patriotism 
more  than  interest  in  Beacon’s  problems.  Telegrams  to  the  State  gover¬ 
nor  on  matters  of  importance  to  their  employment  are  matters  of  great 
pride  to  members.  Once  again,  this  is  a  very  independent  and  unified 
group. 

The  Poles  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail  as  they  represent  the 
most  “foreign”  of  the  national  groups  found  in  Poughkeepsie  and  Bea¬ 
con.  The  problem  here,  in  the  interests  of  future  coordination  of  city 
programs,  is  not  forceful  Americanization  of  the  Poles,  but  rather 
cooperation  with  their  organizations. 

As  the  Polish  tradition  is  one  of  love  for  the  land,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  many  Polish  families  farming  in  rural  areas  of  the  county.  Of 
941  total  families  recorded  in  eight  rural  towns  in  1935-36, 14  153  had 
one  or  both  heads  foreign  born.  In  Red  Hook  and  Milan,  two  northern 
towns,  there  is  a  total  of  56  foreign  born  families,  the  majority  of 
whom  is  Polish.  Cheap  land  and  excellent  fruit  growing  soil  attracted 
them  to  this  area,  and  gave  them  opportunity  to  use  the  skills  they 
learned  in  childhood.  They  are  respected  by  American  farmers  for  their 
successful  farming,  but  they  cling  to  their  national  customs,  and  settle 
in  close-knit  groups,  just  as  in  the  cities. 


Irish 

Just  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Irish  arrived  in  Dutchess 
County  simultaneously  with  the  railroads.  The  Hudson  River  Line  was 
being  built  in  the  1850’s,  and  was  largely  constructed  by  the  Irish  who 
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arrived  in  great  numbers  at  that  time.  In  1837  before  the  large  scale 
immigration,  there  were  enough  Irish  to  establish  St.  Peter's  church. 
That  the  newcomers  were  heartily  resented  by  the  citizens  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  is  clearly  indicated  in  local  accounts  of  “disturbances  of  the 
peace"  resulting  from  Irish  celebrations.  Although  the  Protestant  Irish 
were  received  into  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Catholic  Irish  represented 
a  foreign  religious  attitude,  not  easily  accepted  by  local  leaders.  The 
first  Irish  newcomers  were  scorned,  but  their  followers  in  the  1880's 
and  90’ s  increased  their  influence  and  made  the  first  ward  a  strong 
hold  of  loyal  Irish,  ready  to  trounce  all  intruders.  With  the  founding 
of  St.  Mary’s  parish  in  1873,  the  group  gradually  split  away  from  St. 
Peter’s,  which,  in  turn  was  taken  over  by  the  Italians. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  Irish  today  is  concentrated  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  districts  along  the  river,  perhaps  more  on  the  south 
than  the  north.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Irish,  in  contrast  to  the 
Polish,  are  much  more  likely  to  marry  outside  their  group, — 34.9  per 
cent  choose  non-Irish  mates.1  Of  this  percentage,  the  greatest  number 
marry  Americans,  another  contrast  to  Polish  independence.  The  church 
still  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  Irish  life,  but  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the 
Irish  are  considerably  more  interested  in  adopting  American  ways  and 
institutions  than  are  the  Polish.  Although  parents  prefer  to  send  their 
children  to  parochial  school,  the  church  does  not  seem  to  oppose  Ameri¬ 
can  organizations,  and  many  second  generation  Irish  are  leaders  in 
Poughkeepsie  and  the  county. 

The  Irish  in  Beacon  are  a  smaller  group  and  have  fitted  so  well  into 
the  city's  social  life  as  to  be  practically  indistinguishable.  In  1920  the 
foreign  born  Irish  numbered  370,16  and  in  1930  it  numbered  265,’ ‘ 
which  shows  that  no  new  immigration  is  taking  place.  Just  as  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  they  have  tended  to  become  political  leaders,  but  they  are  not 
so  segregated  in  location  as  the  more  numerous  Poughkeepsie  group. 
Although  they  may  be  considered  completely  assimilated,  their  religion 
occasionally  makes  a  slight  social  barrier. 

Italians 

ONE  of  the  most  numerous  of  national  groups  in  Dutchess  County, 
the  Italians  arrived  from  southern  Italy  between  1880  and  1890.  In 
Poughkeepsie  there  were  4,101  first  and  second  generation  Italians  in 
1930,”  of  whom  1.642  were  born  in  Italy.  This  group  forms  nearly  one- 
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quarter  of  the  first  and  second  generation  foreign  population  of  the  city, 
and  although  it  is  less  cohesive  than  the  Polish,  it  is  well  centered  in  the 
northwestern  quarter  of  the  city  especially  about  Cataract  Place.  A 
study  of  this  group  made  in  1932 1 '  indicated  that  Americanization  for 
this  group  takes  the  form  of  decreasing  stability:  60  per  cent  of  the 
first  generation  own  their  own  homes,  whereas  twice  as  many  of  the 
second  generation  rent  as  own  their  homes.  Italians  form  31.5  per  cent 
of  the  laboring  population  of  the  city,  and  more  than  half  of  the  sons 
of  laborer-fathers  have  remained  on  the  same  wage-level.  Intermar¬ 
riage  is  comparatively  rare,  for,  just  as  in  the  Polish  group,  the  family 
unit  is  strong  enough  to  preserve  national  ways.  The  Catholic  church 
of  the  district  “stands  for  sofidity  and  tradition,  almost  for  Italy 
herself.”20 

Italian  club  life  in  Poughkeepsie  provides  a  variety  of  outlets  for 
the  men:  friendship,  recreation,  political  intrigue.  The  Progressive 
Lodge,  called  the  Firente,  (which  split  away  from  the  Sons  of  Italy 
when  the  New  York  State  branch  left  the  national  Sons  of  Italy  organiza¬ 
tion),  is  a  flourishing  group,  usually  at  odds  with  the  old  Sons  of  Italy 
lodge.  Many  of  the  second  generation  Italians,  living  outside  the  Italian 
district,  also  belong  to  American  organizations  such  as  the  Elks,  Moose, 
and  Red  Men.  Women’s  clubs  are  shunned  by  Italians,  and  there  are  no 
religious  societies  for  Italian  wives.  Although  Italian  is  spoken  in 
many  homes,  Italian  children  soon  learn  American  ways  in  school 
(there  is  no  Italian  parochial  school)  and  at  the  movies.  Fond  of 
political  campaigning,  Poughkeepsie  Italians  are  seemingly  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  campaign  than  in  holding  office.  They  form  a  very  color¬ 
ful  and  potentially  important  group. 

In  Beacon,  the  Italians  form  the  largest  single  minority  group,  num¬ 
bering  1,504  first  and  second  generation  in  1930.21  They  rarely  ally 
themselves  with  any  political  party  and  are  not  considered  a  political 
unit  by  Beaconites.  Like  the  Irish,  they  are  interested  in  fitting  into 
American  life  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  second  generation  does 
not  speak  Italian  or  group  together  in  the  schools.  Conflict  with  local 
laws  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  past  ten  years.  As  the  principal  Italian 
center  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  city,  most  Italians  go  to 
St.  John’s  Catholic  Church.  In  this  section  also  is  St.  Rocco’s  Hall,  the 
headquarters  of  the  St.  Rocco  Society,  a  general  meeting  place  for 
Beacon  Italians.  Although  many  of  the  younger  men  have  left  the  St. 
Rocco  Society  for  the  more  exciting  Sons  of  Italy,  it  is  still  a  unifying 
force  in  the  group.  It  helps  its  members  out  of  legal  difficulties,  and 
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lends  its  hall  for  labor  organization  meetings.  Its  principal  purpose 
is  social;  its  annual  banquet  is  famous. 

Although  second  generation  Italians  are  interested  in  better  working 
and  living  conditions,  and  protecting  their  group  from  damaging  pub¬ 
licity,  they  are  just  as  wary  of  local  American  organizations  and  pro¬ 
jects  as  their  fathers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Italian  dislikes  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  politically. 

There  are  also  many  Italian  farmers  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  county, 
usually  located  near  the  western  centers  of  population.  There  is  a  small 
group  of  ten  Italian  families  living  near  Beacon,  who  moved  out  of  the 
city  to  small  pieces  of  land  and  are  operating  successful  truck  and 
chicken  farms.  Near  Wappinger's  Falls  and  Poughkeepsie  are  many 
other  similar  families,  who  are  rarely  dairying,  and  usually  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  vegetables  for  the  urban  market.  There  is  a  sizable  Italian  com¬ 
munity  in  Millbrook,  attracted  there  by  work  on  the  large  estates.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Millbrook,  few  Italian  families  have  settled  in 
small  villages.  Many  of  them  came  to  Dutchess  County  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  buying  land  as  soon  as  possible,  using  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon 
as  temporary  residence  while  finding  farms. 


Other  Minorities 

Other  important  national  groups  in  Poughkeepsie,  not  found  in  itn- 
portance  in  Beacon,  are  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  Czechoslovakians. 

The  Germans  form  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  foreign  groups  in 
Poughkeepsie,  numbering  nearly  5,000.2‘  The  greatest  number  came 
during  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  first  settling  near 
the  Hudson  River.  As  they  became  more  prosperous  and  adjusted  to 
American  life,  they  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  the  suburbs. 
Unlike  other  foreign  peoples,  they  have  become  so  scattered  that  it  is 
difficult  to  single  them  out.  They  are  eager  to  be  “American,”  yet  retain 
a  definite  pride  in  German  history,  culture,  and  ability.  Indication  of 
the  assimilation  of  this  group  is  the  fact  that  88.6  per  cent  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  German  women  marry  non-German  men,  ranking  higher  than 
all  other  national  groups  in  racial  inter-marriage.  Although  Germans  be¬ 
long  to  a  variety  of  clubs  and  organizations,  their  choice  is  apparently 
uninfluenced  by  their  nationality.  There  are  three  societies  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  which  might  be  considered  German:  The  Germania  Singing 
Society,  the  I.O.O.F.,  and  a  branch  of  the  National  Sick  Benefit  Society. 
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The  Singing  Society  owns  a  large  building  near  the  center  of  town,  and 
boasts  five  hundred  members,  over  half  of  whom  are  German. 

The  Hungarian  group  in  Poughkeepsie  has  greatly  diminished  in  the 
past  fifteen  years.  In  1920  there  were  approximately  600  Hungarians 
living  there/ !  but  this  number  has  shrunk  to  approximately  200,  as  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  and  unemployment  have  driven  many  families  elsewhere. 
Their  most  important  society  is  the  Verhovay  Society,  a  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  and  benefit  organization.  They,  like  the  Poles,  have  a  strong  desire 
to  retain  their  native  culture,  and  do  not  tend  to  marry  outside  their  na¬ 
tionality  as  freely  as  do  the  Germans  and  Irish.  When  the  Hungarian 
family  separates  from  the  group,  it  usually  loses  its  identity  and 
influence. 

The  Czechoslovaks  are  a  small  group  numbering  173  in  Beacon,  and 
slightly  more  in  Poughkeepsie.  Just  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
they  are  sharply  divided  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  and  are 
not  located  in  any  one  area.  Many  work  in  the  factories  as  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  labor,  or  continue  trades  such  as  cabinet-making,  which  they 
learned  in  their  native  land.  The  non-Catholic  group  has  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  economically  than  the  Catholic  group,  according  to  one  observer 
of  their  life  in  Poughkeepsie."4  This  group  is  completely  self-conscious 
and  has  its  own  national  benefit  society  lodge.  It  is  not  recognized  as  a 
separate  entity,  and  is  usually  confused  with  the  Poles  by  Poughkeepsie 
residents. 

This  necessarily  limited  review  of  the  outstanding  national  groups  in 
the  two  cities  should  indicate  two  points  relative  to  community  cohesion. 
The  first  point  is  an  explanation  of  the  diversity  of  social  purposes  with¬ 
in  the  two  cities.  Each  of  these  minorities  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Germans  and  Irish,  forms  a  separate  interest  group,  concerned  with 
its  own  economic  success  and  solidarity.  Their  organizations  are  usuallv 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  groups,  and  their  interest  in  local  community 
projects  is  slight.  In  the  case  of  the  Polish,  for  example,  their  strong 
social  ties  discourage  cooperation  with  American  organizations,  such 
as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  second  point  is  a  suggestion  of  the  future  of  community  coordina¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  increasing  industrialization  and  suburbanization. 
Since  it  is  apparent  that  several  ol  these  nationalities  can  only  act  as 
independent  groups,  public  recognition  of  this  fact  is  the  only  rational 
approach  to  cooperation.  Education  of  the  newcomers  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  American  culture  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  City  leaders 
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may  soon  feel  that  education  of  Americans  to  cooperate  with  European 
groups  is  equally  important. 

B  EFORE  leaving  this  section  on  modern  problems,  it  will  be  well  to 
summarize  the  section,  in  order  to  make  quite  clear  what  situations  are 
of  the  most  importance  to  agencies  undertaking  remedial  and  preventive 
work.  It  has  been  necessary  to  include  considerable  historical  and 
descriptive  material,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  vital  needs  have  not  stood 
out  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  listed  without  background. 

To  persons  interested  in  the  best  development  of  the  county,  these 
are  the  factors  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  development.  Some  of 
them  are  the  results  of  nation-wide  conditions  over  which  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  education  have  little  control.  Others  are  problems  which  are 
mainly  the  responsibility  of  local  remedial  and  preventive  agencies 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  two  sections. 

First  is  the  problem  of  distribution  of  earnings.  This  is  a  nation  wide 
adjustment  problem,  but  one  which  can  in  part  be  controlled  by  local 
preview  of  new  factories  entering  the  county.  Poughkeepsie’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  poor  wages  is  no  myth,  and  many  of  the  city’s  difficulties  with 
housing,  delinquency,  welfare  cases,  and  disease  are  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  many  workers  are  paid  less  than  $15  a  week.  These  difficulties 
form  the  daily  routine  of  the  welfare  and  health  departments,  and  cost 
Poughkeepsie  taxpayers  annually  more  than  $150,000.  The  next  section 
will  describe  how  city  and  county  agencies  work  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
low  wages,  and  poor  housing. 

Second  is  the  problem  of  governmental  organization,  in  the  interests 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  Because  the  county  is  in  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion,  some  parts  of  its  government  are  being  outgrown.  In  order  to  direct 
the  suburban  and  industrial  growth  of  the  county,  an  organization  which 
has  power  and  vision  to  plan  for  the  future  must  be  made  possible.  Yet 
the  process  of  change  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Chapters  Eight  through 
Ten  will  describe  the  influence  of  education  for  children  and  adults  upon 
the  political  consciousness  of  the  county’s  voters  and  future  voters. 

The  third  problem  concerns  the  rural  areas  of  the  county.  Farming 
is  rapidly  changing  in  fundamental  economic  balance,  and  the  present 
farmers  are  feeling  the  impact  of  suburbanism  upon  their  daily  lives  and 
fortunes.  Two  problems  of  serious  import  to  rural  development  are  zon¬ 
ing  suburban  growth,  education  of  farm  families  for  more  specialized 
farm  economy.  Zoning  depends  on  the  will  of  each  community,  and  rural 
education  depends  upon  schools  and  informal  educational  agencies. 
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The  last  problem — that  of  cooperation  between  groups  and  sections 
of  the  county,  is  the  most  elusive,  and  the  least  subject  to  the  “remedial- 
preventive’'  type  of  solution.  Although  national  minorities  explain  much 
of  the  superficial  breaks  within  communities,  it  is  probable  that  such 
breaks  will  be  less  and  less  noticeable  in  comparison  with  the  break 
between  employers  and  employees.  So  far,  there  is  little  evidence  of 
developed  “labor  consciousness”  on  the  part  of  local  workers,  but  it  is 
not  possible  that  they  will  avoid  the  nation-wide  trend  toward  unioniza¬ 
tion.  Coordination  of  group  efforts  is  essential  to  the  best  development 
of  the  county.  This  is  the  most  local  of  all  the  problems,  and  it  might  be 
solved  by  education  and  leadership. 

These  four  problems,  then,  seem  to  be  paramount  in  Dutchess  County 
in  1937.  They  are  not  the  only  ones,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remedial 
and  preventive  agencies  have  already  corrected  some  of  those  discovered 
in  previous  years.  The  next  sections  describe  some  of  the  present-day 
efforts  to  remedy  the  effects,  and  prevent  the  causes  of  the  four  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  section. 
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Chapter  Six 


Public  Welfare 


SINCE  1900  the  industrial  development  of  the  county  has  reversed 
its  former  pattern  of  myriad  expansion,  and  has  become  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  large  towns.  This  process  has  already  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  II.  Large  factories  have  taken  the  place  of  numerous  small 
shops,  and  the  cities  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  have  become  centers 
for  a  large  working  population.  From  an  agricultural  county,  connected 
with  New  York  only  by  river  transportation,  Dutchess  has  become  a 
suburb  of  New  York  City,  and  even  houses  daily  commuters  to  the 
metropolis. 

Closer  connection  with  metropolitan  life,  rapid  industrial  expansion, 
and  a  new  working  population  comprised  of  many  foreign  born  as  well 
as  ill-paid  American  stock  have  all  combined  to  present  new  problems 
of  public  health  and  welfare.  Added  to  the  factors  of  normal  twentieth 
century  growth  is  the  lag  in  those  housing  facilities  without  which  the 
happiness  and  health  of  city  dwellers  is  seriously  impaired.  Family 
doubling-up  and  splitting  up  of  houses  into  flats  means  overcrowding, 
and  overcrowding  means  more  work  for  the  public  health  and  welfare 
services. 

Prior  to  1870,  the  county’s  poor  and  needy  had  been  cared  for  by 
bundling  them  off  to  poorhouses,  there  to  sit  and  soliloquize  for  the 
rest  of  their  days.  Private  charity  from  churches  and  clubs  also  cared 
for  a  few  lucky  ones  in  their  own  homes.  The  early  development  of 
welfare  work  has  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  The  task  of 
segregating  different  types  of  socially  inadequate  persons  into  age  and 
other  groups  took  many  years  and  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  In  1897  the  Placing  Out  Bill  for  Children' 
began  a  period  of  reorganization  of  child  care,  and  a  much  needed 
reform  of  the  old  custom  of  binding  out  all  poor  children  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  local  poormaster.  In  1915  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  local  boards  of  child  welfare  in  each  county  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  allowances  to  widowed  mothers  with  children  under  sixteen.2 
In  1917,  the  Dutchess  County  Board  of  Child  Welfare  was  established, 
taking  the  responsibility  for  child  care  and  foster  homes  away  from  the 
poormasters.  In  1929  the  public  welfare  law  of  the  state  was  reorgan¬ 
ized,3  dividing  the  county  into  three  separate  welfare  districts,  locally 
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administered  but  supervised  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Between  1929  and  1936  the  principal  welfare  legislation  affecting 
Dutchess  County  has  been  the  Old  Age  Security  Law  of  19304  and  the 
new  Child  Welfare  Law  of  1933.  The  former  aims  to  provide  uniform 
care  for  indigent  persons  over  seventy  in  their  own  homes,  the  state 
refunding  one  half  of  all  municipal  money  spent  in  this  way.  The  Child 
Welfare  Law  reorganizes  local  administration  of  child  care.  This,  as 
well  as  legislation  affecting  the  administration  of  emergency  relief  will 
be  included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  present  organizations  caring  for  the  unemployed,  the  social  mis¬ 
fits,  and  public  health  are  numerous,  and  present  to  the  newcomer  a  con¬ 
fusing  array  of  overlapping  services.  Let  us  imagine  a  family  in  one 
of  the  rural  sections  of  the  county,  which  for  various  reasons  is  in  need 
of  public  assistance.  Perhaps  the  father  is  ill  and  unable  to  provide  for 
his  family,  perhaps  the  mother  is  pregnant  and  cannot  afford  hospital 
care.  One  son  may  be  in  need  of  new  glasses,  the  youngest  child 
is  “playing  hooky”  from  school,  and  the  old  grandfather  who  lives  with 
them  is  unable  to  buy  even  his  own  tobacco,  much  less  pay  for  the  new 
set  of  teeth  he  needs.  What  agencies  could  legitimately  care  for  this 
family? 

Prior  to  1931,  the  following  welfare  agencies  might  have  aided  the 
local  health  officer  and  public  health  nurse  in  assisting  this  family: 

The  local  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  Child  Welfare  Board. 

The  Family  Welfare  Association  or  one  of  the  other  private  agencies. 

Between  1931  and  1937  the  family’s  economic  needs  directly 
caused  by  unemployment  would  have  been  cared  for  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau.  Since  July  1,  1937,  their  problems  would  once  more  be 
returned  to  the  Home  Relief  Department  of  the  county  welfare  depart¬ 
ment,  supervised  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  above  picture,  let  us  consider  the  functions  of 
the  local  public  and  private  welfare  departments  before  continuing  to 
emergency  relief  services  and  their  effect  on  these  departments. 

The  public  welfare  law  of  New  York  State,  in  providing  for  welfare 
administration  in  normal  times,  and  as  it  is  particularly  applied  to 
Dutchess  County,  divides  the  county  into  three  separate  welfare  dis¬ 
tricts:  Poughkeepsie,  Beacon,  and  the  county  exclusive  of  these  cities. 
Each  of  these  districts  is  not  only  entitled,  but  also  compelled,  to  organize 
and  maintain  a  department  of  public  welfare.  Since  the  new  welfare 
law  effective  in  1930,  the  responsibilities  previously  undertaken  by 
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individual  townships  were  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In 
normal  times  these  three  public  welfare  districts  are  responsible  for 
both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  that  is,  for  lodging  needy  persons  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  or  the  county  home,  and  for  supporting  destitute  families 
in  their  own  homes.  However,  between  1931  and  July  1,  1937,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  relief  administered  in  the  homes  of  clients  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  local  E.R.B.,  supervised  by  the  State  Temporary  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration. 

Indoor  relief,  in  public  homes  operated  by  the  welfare  official  and 
further  supported  by  farms,  is  rapidly  becoming  outdated  as  a  means 
of  solving  family  difficulties.  Indoor  relief  in  Beacon  fell  from  26.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  budget  in  1920  to  2.3  per  cent  in  1935.  In  Pough¬ 
keepsie  the  same  fifteen  years  saw  a  decrease  from  86.5  per  cent  to 
14.6  per  cent."  The  County  Home,  under  the  control  of  the  county  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Welfare,  is  passing  into  disuse  and  now  takes  only 
cases  which  cannot  be  cared  for  either  in  their  homes  or  in  a  specialized 
institution.  The  City  Home,  operated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  of  Poughkeepsie,  is  no  better  filled  than  the  County  Home. 

Outdoor  relief,  providing  family  care  by  furnishing  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  other  necessities,  is  becoming  the  most  important  function 
of  public  welfare  organizations.  It  rose  to  claim  50.2  per  cent  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  department’s  expenditures  in  19327  and  47.2  per  cent  in 
Beacon  in  the  same  year.8  Probably  the  result  of  depression  increase  in 
needy  families,  this  change  in  policy  indicates  an  interesting  change  of 
social  philosophy  on  the  part  of  those  who  direct  the  state’s  welfare 
legislation.  Increased  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  family  as 
an  unbroken  social  unit  shows  a  new  realization  that  the  poor  and  needy 
are  not  necessarily  inferior  and  that  society  is  benefited  by  reinforcing 
the  strength  of  family  ties.  The  improved  social  values  of  outdoor  relief 
are  obvious  when  one  considers  the  needy  family  previously  described. 
If  indoor  relief  were  still  the  accepted  welfare  policy,  this  family  would 
be  dispersed  to  homes  and  institutions  probably  never  to  be  reestab¬ 
lished  as  a  socially  useful  group.  The  time  of  economic  stress  may  pass, 
and  if  the  family  still  has  a  home  and  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  it  may 
become  self-supporting  again.  Outdoor  relief  has  advantages  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  welfare  department,  as  it  is  less  expensive,  and  may 
supplement  an  inadequate  income  rather  than  provide  complete  support 
for  a  person  or  family.  The  administration  of  outdoor  relief  is  also  more 
flexible  than  that  of  indoor  relief,  as  relief  can  be  given  one  week  and 
not  the  next,  if  such  a  system  is  advisable.  The  public  welfare  law  of 
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1930  indicated  that  this  type  of  relief  was  to  be  given  in  all  practicable 

cases. 

Another  function  of  the  welfare  organizations  is  the  responsibility  for 
providing  medical  care  for  indigent  persons  either  in  their  homes  or 
in  a  hospital.  This  function  was  increased  by  the  new  public  welfare 
law  effective  in  1930  and  brings  aid  to  many  helpless  people,  whose 
lives  may  be  saved  by  having  adequate  treatment  soon  enough.  This 
function,  combined  with  the  new  old  age  security  provisions  and  in¬ 
creased  outdoor  relief  necessary  during  the  depression,  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  great  increase  in  welfare  appropriations  since  1930.  In 
1920  the  Dutchess  County  Welfare  Department  spent  only  3.1  per 
cent  of  its  total  expenditures  on  hospitalization;  in  1935  it  spent  48.3 
per  cent  on  this  service.1"  The  Poughkeepsie  Welfare  Department  spent 
16.1  per  cent  of  its  budget  on  hospitalization  in  1931, 11  and  in  1935  it 
spent  41.9  per  cent.1"  The  board  of  supervisors  has  recently  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  county  infirmary,  in  order  to  cut  the  county’s  hos¬ 
pitalization  costs. 

The  Old  Age  Security  Law  of  1930  provides  for  the  care  of  persons 
over  seventy  in  their  own  homes.  These  dependents  are  given  their 
monthly  checks  by  the  three  districts  of  the  Public  Welfare  Departments. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  as  compared  with  sending  the  indi¬ 
gent  grandmother  or  grandfather  to  an  institution  are  obvious.  Provid¬ 
ing  they  are  responsible  in  money  matters  their  check  is  sent  directly  to 
them,  and  they  provide  for  their  own  necessities  as  they  see  fit.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  this  is  not  a  pension  scheme,  similar  to  that  of  the 
notorious  Townsend  Plan,  but  is  merely  relief  allowance  for  those  over 
seventy  unable  to  support  themselves  in  any  other  way.  It  has  no 
connection  with  the  nation-wide  Social  Security  Act,  which  provides  in¬ 
comes  for  all  over  65.  In  1935  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  each  spent 
27  per  cent  of  their  welfare  budgets  on  old  age  security,  together  total¬ 
ing  $52,176.'  *  The  state  refunds  fifty  per  cent  of  all  expenses  incurred 
in  this  administration. 

These  four  functions  then — indoor  and  outdoor  relief — hospitaliza¬ 
tion— and  old  age  security — comprise  the  responsibility  of  the  three 
public  welfare  departments.  It  seems  clear  that  the  public  welfare  law 
of  1930  produces  good  results  both  for  the  recipients  of  relief  and  for 
the  tax-payers.  Increased  emphasis  on  outdoor  relief  means  more  de¬ 
mand  for  aid,  old  age  security  brings  a  whole  new  class  of  dependants 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  welfare  administration,  and  the  new 
responsibility  for  hospitalization  has  added  tremendously  to  the  wel- 
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fare  burden,  especially  in  the  county  welfare  department  where  admin¬ 
istration  costs  have  been  remarkably  high.  If  the  added  costs  of  the 
new  welfare  law  are  to  he  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayers,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  must  be  competent. 

The  administration  of  public  welfare  work  is  often  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  welfare  laws  are  devised  so  that  they  can  he  administered  by 
only  average  personnel.  Because  of  the  clear  difficulty  of  getting  highly 
experienced  men  into  elective  positions,  welfare  administrations  through¬ 
out  the  state  are  suffering  from  non-professional  administration.  The 
Dutchess  County  organizations  are  for  the  most  part  manned  by  con¬ 
scientious  though  untrained  workers,  who  are  greatly  helped  by  the  few 
trained  members  of  the  departments.  One  feature  of  the  public  welfare 
administration  which  is  frequently  criticized  is  the  continuance  of  the  old 
welfare  deputy  system.  Before  the  new  welfare  law  went  into  effect,  the 
towns  administered  (under  poor  masters)  the  welfare  work  of  the  county. 
The  county  was  given  an  opportunity  of  dispensing  with  this  outmoded 
and  decentralized  administration  in  1930.  But  instead  of  hiring  sufficient 
trained  workers  to  cover  the  entire  county,  the  welfare  commissioner 
chose  to  appoint  twenty  “deputies'’  to  carry  on  the  old  job  of  investigat¬ 
ing  welfare  cases.  These  deputies  were  not  only  residents  of  the  towns 
they  were  to  supervise,  but  were  in  many  cases  the  town  supervisors 
themselves.  Thus  the  old  system  of  town  independence  was  maintained, 
and  little  consolidation  of  county  welfare  work  was  achieved. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  T.E.R.A.  the  inherent  inefficiency  of 
this  system  was  steadily  attacked  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  old  fee  sys¬ 
tem  of  payment,  the  holding  of  deputy  office  by  town  supervisors,  and 
eventually  to  dispose  of  the  entire  deputy  organization.  The  only  prog¬ 
ress  made  so  far  has  been  the  restriction  of  deputies’  earnings  to  sal¬ 
aries,  and  the  prevention  of  supervisors  from  enjoying  deputies’  posts. 
Through  the  T.E.R.A.,  outdoor  relief  was  divorced  from  town  super¬ 
vision  thus  leaving  the  deputies  with  three  duties.  They  recommend  cases 
for  hospitalization,  recommend  admissions  to  the  county  home,  and  ad¬ 
minister  a  little  local  relief.  It  seems  that  all  of  these  jobs  could  easily 
he  included  in  the  work  of  the  regular  investigators. 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  for  the  existence  of  twenty  non¬ 
professional  welfare  investigators  in  a  county  as  small  and  as  open  to 
communication  as  Dutchess.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  small  staff  of 
trained  workers  will  soon  supplant  the  necessarily  biased  and  untrained 
efforts  of  these  deputies.  That  unified  welfare  administration  is  not  even 
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desired  in  some  quarters  is  indicated  by  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  Star  for  January  8,  1937: 

We  still  think  that  the  best  and  most  economical  and  most  satisfactory 
way  of  handling  the  county’s  welfare  and  relief  problem  is  by  turning  it 
back  to  the  individual  townships  where  it  will  be  under  strict  local  scrutiny 
and  under  strict  local  control.  That  would  reduce  administrative  expenses 
to  a  minimum;  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  fortunate  towns;  it  would  strip  the 
welfare  and  relief  system  of  the  “scientific”  evil;  it  would  remove  welfare 
and  relief  as  a  county  problem  and  it  would  restore  the  person-to-person 
relationship  of  welfare  and  relief.  The  closer  the  bond  between  the 
donor  and  recipient  of  relief,  the  better  will  the  system  work.14 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  only  the  three  public  welfare  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  is  one  more  public  welfare  agency  which  is  most  important 
in  caring  for  the  needy  children  of  the  county.  This  is  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Board,  established  in  1917,  consisting  of  ten  members,  and  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The  unusual  feature  of  this  board  is  that 
it  covers  the  entire  county,  regardless  of  welfare  district  boundaries. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Dutchess,  like  other  counties,  has  become 
increasingly  conscious  of  its  responsibility  for  those  children  who, 
through  misfortune  or  neglect,  are  not  being  given  their  chance  to  be¬ 
come  healthy  and  useful  citizens.  Groups  of  ragged  little  boys,  for  in¬ 
stance,  shooting  dice  in  the  light  of  street  lamps  on  a  chill  fall  evening, 
probably  have  been  crowded  out  of  homes,  which  are  too  pressed  by 
other  needs  to  give  these  boys  adequate  food  and  sympathetic  guidance. 

Prior  to  1933,  both  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  Board  of  Child  Welfare  were  responsible  for  children  un¬ 
der  sixteen,  and  the  Child  Welfare  Board  was  also  concerned  with  all 
families  having  children.  Since  the  new  child  welfare  law  of  1933, 
however,  this  overlapping  of  functions  has  been  eliminated.  As  the 
Child  Welfare  Board  is  no  longer  responsible  for  families,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  districts  no  longer  care  for  children,  the  Child  Welfare  Board 
can  concentrate  upon  the  children  themselves.  Originally  intended  to 
care  for  destitute,  neglected,  delinquent,  and  defective  children,  the 
main  function  of  the  board  at  present  is  to  grant  mothers’  allowances. 
The  object  of  this  system,  just  as  in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief,  is  to  keep 
the  family  together  wherever  possible,  by  granting  a  monthly  cash  al¬ 
lowance  to  needy  mothers  with  one  or  more  children  under  sixteen.  A 
mother  can  keep  a  family  of  children  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  for  which 
the  same  number  of  children  can  be  boarded  elsewhere.  Slightly  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  budget  is  spent  on  mothers’  allowances. 
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Cases  in  which  the  mother  is  not  capable  of  handling  an  allowance,  or 
is  not  interested  in  guiding  her  children  properly,  and  cases  of  orphaned 
children  are  dealt  with  differently.  Boarding  homes  are,  in  many  cases, 
a  happy  solution  of  the  problems  of  maladjustment  and  overcrowded 
living  conditions.  Such  placements  cost  annually  over  $35,000  and  in 
1935  claimed  over  one-fourth  of  the  Board’s  total  expenditures.1  These 
carefully  selected  homes  take  city  children,  and  settle  them  in  a  quiet 
country  existence,  where  they  are  far  removed  from  the  home  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  influences  which  formerly  directed  their  lives  into  unhealthy 
or  unwholesome  channels.  Many  people  picture  a  boarding  home  as  a 
small,  impersonal  institution.  Actually  many  of  them  give  children  the 
first  sympathetic  home  life  they  have  ever  known,  and  make  up  in  simple 
good  sense  what  they  may  lack  in  elegance.  In  addition  to  these  homes, 
the  Board  provides  institutional  or  hospital  care  for  those  who  need  it, — 
1098  persons  were  aided  during  1936,  of  whom  152  were  adults.1"  The 
total  expenditures  of  this  agency  decreased  sharply  after  the  1933  law 
relieved  it  of  family  relief,  but  since  then  their  budget  has  climbed  to 
nearly  the  1932  figure  of  $193,762. 11  During  the  year  1936,  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie  received  $17,985.94  more  than  it  contributed  towards 
child  welfare  work.  The  cities  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  had  63  per 
cent  of  all  the  cases  handled.  This  situation  indicates  that  the  towns  are 
paying  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  board’s  support.  The  solution 
of  this  difficulty  lies  in  financial  reorganization,  not  in  returning  child 
care  to  the  towns. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Percentages  of  Total  Budgets  Spent  by  Poughkeepsie ,  Beacon 
and  Dutchess  County  Governments 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  public  welfare  work  a  statement  of  the 
financial  background  will  help  to  summarize  the  foregoing  material, 
and  correct  some  popular  misconceptions  about  the  average  citizen’s 
contribution  to  his  local  welfare  departments.  In  a  time  of  economic 
depression  it  is  to  be  expected  that  expenditures  on  public  welfare  work 
should  increase  in  proportion  to  the  vast  numbers  of  families  and  in¬ 
dividuals  newly  acquainted  with  financial  disaster.  The  duty  of  the  state 
and  the  county  to  care  for  these  economically  crippled  people  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  yet  the  general  public  blames  on  this  function  the  in¬ 
crease  in  local  tax  burden. 

The  line  graph  on  preceding  page  shows  the  percentage  of  total  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  spent  on  welfare  departments.  Total  government  ex¬ 
penditures  are  the  sum  of  all  expenditures  on  general  government,  pro¬ 
tection,  health,  sanitation,  highways,  charities,  corrections,  education, 
and  permanent  improvements.  The  figures  omitted  from  this  sum  are 
municipal  indebtedness,  refunds,  and  other  non-productive  financial 
transactions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  expenditures  of  1922  show 
a  decided  rise,  as  a  result  of  the  depresson  of  1921.  From  1923  until 
1930  the  welfare  percentage  remains  nearly  constant,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  as  shown  by  the  corresponding  table  (see  Appendix,  Table 
IV),  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  welfare  increased  during  that 
period. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  graph  is,  of  course,  the  sharp  rise  in 
percentage  spent  on  welfare  since  1931.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
The  first  is  the  economic  depression  beginning  in  1929,  which  was 
first  seriously  felt  in  Dutchess  County  in  the  winter  of  1930-31.  The 
second  reason  for  the  increase  in  expenditure  is  the  recent  state  legis¬ 
lation,  in  particular  the  public  welfare  law  effective  in  1930,  and  the 
Old  Age  Security  Law  effective  in  1931.  The  public  welfare  law  in¬ 
creased  the  use  of  outdoor  relief,  taking  the  place  of  the  more  self- 
sufficient  poorhouses.  This  law  also  provided  that  medical  and  hospital 
care  should  be  given  all  people  unable  to  pay  for  it  themselves,  and 
thus  necessitated  a  great  increase  in  welfare  expenditures  throughout 
the  state. 

To  those  who  claim  that  an  overly  large  percentage  of  our  precious 
tax  money  is  being  spent  on  supporting  welfare  cases,  and  that  the 
cities  are  spending  much  more  than  the  rural  areas,  this  graph  should 
be  illuminating.  The  highest  percentage  ever  spent  on  welfare  work  in 
the  county  was  spent  in  1922,  when  the  Board  of  Supervisors  voted 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  expenditures  for  that  purpose.18  Dur- 
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ing  the  last  depression  the  highest  percentage  to  be  spent  on  welfare 
was  spent  by  the  county  in  1932;  25.1  per  cent.1"  The  total  for  all  three 
welfare  districts  for  the  year  1933,  the  worst  of  the  depression,  was 
only  15.5  per  cent  of  all  government  expenditures.'  ’  It  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  that  the  county  has  consistently  spent  a  larger  percentage  on 
welfare  than  either  Poughkeepsie  or  Beacon.  Neither  city  has  ever 
spent  more  than  16.1  per  cent  on  welfare,  whereas  the  county  has  not 
fallen  below  that  figure  except  during  the  boom  of  1928-29. ''  It  is  said 
that  the  county  department  has  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  relief 
than  do  the  city  departments. 

This  comparison  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  relationship  to  total 
government  expenses  because  absolute  figures  would  not  allow  for  the 
great  increase  in  all  governmental  expenditures.  With  the  increase  in 
population,  and  a  transfer  to  government  of  many  formerly  private 
functions,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  governmental  and  welfare  costs  will 
increase.  Since  we  know  that  welfare  expenditures  are  remaining  in 
proportion  to  other  governmental  functions,  and  not  crowding  out  edu¬ 
cation,  highways,  or  police  protection,  we  worry  a  little  less  about  “our 
overwhelming  public  welfare  burden/' 

A  study  of  the  expenditures  of  the  separate  public  welfare  depart¬ 
ments  of  Poughkeepsie,  Beacon,  and  the  county,  and  also  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Child  Welfare,  shows  that  administration  costs  have  not 
tended  to  increase  with  an  increased  budget.  The  only  exception  to  this 
statement  is  the  City  of  Beacon,  whose  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
is  a  sub-department  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  thus  sharing 
administration  expenses.  (In  1935,  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Welfare  Department’s  total  expenses  was  spent  on  administra¬ 
tion,  and  14.3  of  the  Poughkeepsie  department’s  expenses  was  spent  on 
administration.)  The  small  percentage  spent  on  administration  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  Table  Five  in  the  Appendix  for  the  four  welfare  adminis¬ 
trations  of  the  county  for  1935.  (As  a  result  of  necessary  grouping 
of  expenditures,  the  relief  figures  are  slightly  higher  than  the  true 
amount,  since  they  are  merely  the  difference  between  the  administration 
figure  and  the  total  expenditure.)  The  Committee  of  State  Aid  to  Munic¬ 
ipal  Subdivisions  has  a  more  valid  reason  for  this  lag: 

Dutchess  County  is  a  community  of  average  wealth  and  well-balanced 
industrial  activities.  This  has  made  it  less  susceptible  to  economic  mal¬ 
adjustments  than  most  counties.  In  addition  to  this,  local  finances  have 
been  sufficiently  well  managed  to  avoid  excessive  debt,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  were  not  so  vulnerable  when  depression  came  .  .  ,22 
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There  has  been  very  little  friction  between  the  welfare  departments 
and  the  emergency  relief  bureaus.  The  E.R.B.  investigators  cooperate 
with  the  deputies  of  the  public  welfare  department  in  each  town,  con 
ferring  with  them  on  cases  recommended  for  relief. 

Private  Organizations 

In  addition  to  publicly  supported  welfare  organizations  there  are  sev- 
eral  private  organizations  which  care  for  hundreds  of  persons  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  the  county.  One  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  the 
county  is  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Poughkeepsie.  Supported 
entirely  by  funds  from  private  subscriptions,  this  group  yearly  spends 
approximately  $7,000  on  help  for  more  than  two  hundred  families  in 
need.  The  function  of  this  private  agency  during  the  past  years  of  in¬ 
tensive  public  supervision  of  welfare  work  has  been  an  interesting  one. 
In  families  suffering  from  results  of  unemployment,  protection  from 
starving  and  freezing  has  been  supplied  by  the  public  agencies.  But 
many  families  have  needed  more  than  maintenance  at  a  mere  subsist¬ 
ence  level.  The  Family  Welfare  Association  has  here  stepped  in  and 
given  extra  milk  or  fresh  vegetables  where  there  was  a  special  health 
problem,  sometimes  supplementing  the  low  rent  which  the  public  agen¬ 
cies  can  pay,  sometimes  purchasing  glasses,  and  helping  various  adjust¬ 
ments  within  families  torn  with  anxiety  over  economic  security.  Some 
of  these  adjustments  were  financial,  some  helping  families  to  move  to 
better  living  conditions,  or  obtain  recreational  facilities.  In  1936,  46 
per  cent  of  the  cases  were  given  some  material  relief  to  meet  a  specific 
need,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  supplied  with  some  employment, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary.'1  As  indicated  by  this  incomplete 
list  of  services,  the  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  keep  families  in¬ 
tact.  As  stated  in  the  1933  annual  report  of  the  association,  “.  .  .  in  one 
case  we  paid  a  man’s  railroad  brotherhood  dues  in  order  to  preserve 
not  only  his  seniority  rights  but  also  his  feeling  of  self-respect.  In  many 
more  cases  we  have  acted  as  a  friendly  adviser  in  trying  to  plan  with — 
not  for — the  families  who  have  come  to  us."  Since  the  T.E.R.A.  has 
increasingly  taken  care  of  unemployment  problems,  the  private  welfare 
agencies  have  concentrated  on  physical  illness,  mental  illness,  and  the 
myriad  personal  problems  of  family  life.  In  spite  of  constant  difficulties 
resulting  from  lack  of  funds,  this  association  has  continued  to  handle 
with  the  maximum  of  personal  sympathy  such  crises  as  inadequate  hous- 
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ing,  non-support,  illegitimacy,  and  legal  entanglements.  An  example 
of  their  place  in  the  county’s  welfare  program  is  a  story  of  an  old  man 
to  whom  they  gave  a  glass  eye  for  Christmas  in  1935.  He  is  never 


CASES  OF  THE  FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

1933  through  1936 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


Total 

Families 

328 

198 

269 

218 


Per  Cent 
Physical 
Illness* 

79. 

85. 

117.5 


Mental 
Illness 
or  Defect* 

60. 

55.5 

81. 


Per  Cent 
Material 
Relief 

9.7 

13.6 

12.3 

16.9 


Per  Cent 
Service 
Only 

72.6 

63.6 

71.7 
63.5 


Investigations 

for 

Out-of-Town 

Agencies 

17.7 

22.7 
16.0 
19.6 


*  These  percentages  are  of  the  total  families,  as  is  the  case  of  the  other  percentages, 
but  add  up  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  since  each  case  may  present  more  than  one 


problem,  or  the  same  problem  several  times. 


tired  of  singing  the  praises  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  for  sav¬ 
ing  him  from  an  unsightly  black  patch  over  an  empty  socket. 

Another  private  organization  caring  for  families  in  distress  is  the 
Dutchess  County  branch  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York,  which  spends  annually  between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Caring  mainly  for  Catholic  families,  this  group  handles  much 
the  same  sort  of  problems  as  the  Family  Welfare  Association.  But 
where  the  latter  places  most  emphasis  on  physical  and  mental  health 
and  family  reorganization,  the  Catholic  Charities  is  also  interested  in 
the  problem  of  delinquent  girls  and  unmarried  mothers.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  problem  in  Poughkeepsie  would  surprise  the  average 
resident,  unaware  of  the  effect  of  low  wages  and  city  life  upon 
Poughkeepsie’s  working  girls.  The  local  head  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
attributes  this  problem  not  to  immorality  in  the  rural  regions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city,  but  to  lack  of  wholesome  .recreation  within  the  city. 
For  this  reason,  the  organization  attempts  to  organize  recreation  for 
young  people,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  unemployed  idleness 
coupled  with  poverty  and  discontent,  and  in  addition,  it  cares  for  specific 
cases  by  means  of  local  or  institutional  guidance.  This  agency  of  course 
adds  spiritual  care  to  the  material  and  medical  care  given  by  other 
agencies. 

Between  1929  and  1933  the  Catholic  Charities  has  considerably  in¬ 
creased  its  case  load  and  budget.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  cases 
under  care  in  the  four  winter  months  of  1929-30  with  the  number  in 
the  same  months  of  1930-31  shows  an  increase  of  112.7  per  cent,  and 
also  reveals  an  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  funds  expended.24  It  is  said 
that  the  number  of  people  coming  into  the  local  office  in  a  single  day  in 
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1933  often  equalled  those  coming  in  during  an  entire  week  in  1929.  This 
group  averaged  95  cases  a  week  in  1933.  The  case  load  increased  from 
892  individuals  in  1934  to  1,187  individuals  in  1935,  although  the 
budget  decreased  from  $10,668  to  $8,288.  No  figures  for  1936  are 
available. 

Another  important  welfare  organization  in  Poughkeepsie  is  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army.  This  agency  undertakes  religious  and  social  welfare  work 
under  a  semi-military  type  of  administration  and  in  1936  spent 
$11, 058.03. Its  case  load  for  Poughkeepsie  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association,  numbering  841  in  1932  and  1187  in  1936. 
In  addition  to  giving  needy  families  groceries,  fuel,  rent,  medical  aid, 
and  spiritual  guidance,  holiday  baskets  are  distributed,  numbering  311 
in  1936.  The  least  known  and  most  valuable  work  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  caring  for  the  thousands  of  transients  who  yearly  pass  through  the  city 
following  the  Albany  Post  Road.  In  1936,  12,942  transients  were 
helped,  by  either  food  or  lodging  or  both,  and  19,895  meals  were  served 
to  them.  This  group  of  potentially  un-social  wanderers  raises  the  total 
of  all  individuals  helped  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  1936  to  14,379. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Salvation  Army  represents  many  of  the  fine 
qualities,  as  well  as  some  of  the  inefficient  qualities  of  “unscientific” 
case  work.  It  is  true  that  the  Poughkeepsie  branch  has  never  adopted 
new  methods  of  case  investigation,  and  has  only  recently  cooperated  with 
the  other  agencies  in  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  But  its  work  in  caring 
for  transients,  providing  a  detention  room  for  the  use  of  the  Children's 
Court,  and  serving  school  lunches  to  needy  children  is  worthy  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  long  line  of  thin  faced  boys  and  girls 
waiting  for  third  and  fourth  helpings  of  stew  in  the  basement  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  building  could  accuse  this  organization  of  being  super¬ 
fluous. 

Other  smaller  agencies  aiding  in  Poughkeepsie’s  problem  of  caring 
for  family  needs  are  the  Red  Cross  and  various  men’s  service  clubs,  such 
as  the  Elks,  the  Exchange  Club,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  the  Lions.  The 
Red  Cross,  organized  as  a  welfare  organization,  handles  some  local  re¬ 
lief  cases,  and  cares  for  ex-service  men  and  their  families.  The  service 
clubs  are  not  organized  as  welfare  agencies,  and  aid  local  families  only 
incidentally.  For  example,  the  Rotary  Club  supplies  funds  for  milk  to 
a  few  private  agencies,  and  the  Lions  conduct  a  fine  program  of  supply¬ 
ing  glasses  for  school  children,  and  “talking  books''  for  the  blind.  The 
Elks  conduct  a  health  camp  for  the  benefit  of  undernourished  children. 
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The  American  Legion,  though  not  a  service  club,  gives  some  aid  to  local 
veterans,  and  the  Jewish  Charitable  Organization  and  the  Hebrew  Aid 
Society  also  do  relief  work  on  a  small  scale. 

Two  organizations  exist  in  Poughkeepsie  for  the  help  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  private  welfare  associations.  These  are  the  Social  Service  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Junior  League.  The  Exchange  is,  as  the  name  denotes, 
a  registration  bureau  for  all  cases  on  the  files  of  the  associated  welfare 
agencies.  Such  a  central  file  gives  invaluable  aid  in  coordinating  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  welfare  work.  The  Junior  League,  composed  of  “socially 
congenial”  young  women  interested  in  local  welfare  work,  supplies  vol¬ 
unteer  workers  to  welfare  agencies,  hospital  clinics,  and  to  the  Social 
Service  Exchange.  As  more  women  are  trained  in  their  study  courses, 
they  will  become  an  increasingly  valuable  body  of  volunteer  workers. 

The  general  situation  of  the  private  welfare  agencies  during  these 
years  of  large-scale  public  relief  has  been  an  interesting  one.  In  1932 
and  1933  many  people  asked,  “With  so  much  federal  relief  and  employ¬ 
ment  projects,  do  we  need  the  old  private  agencies?”  This  public  scepti¬ 
cism  was  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  popular  support  of  these  agencies, — 
thus  their  difficulties  were  increased  at  a  time  of  great  local  need.  But, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Family  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation,  the  private  groups  found  their  new  function  to  be  that  of  add¬ 
ing  material  and  physical  care  beyond  the  subsistence  level  afforded  by 
public  relief,  and  of  supplying  the  moral  and  mental  support  so  gravely 
needed  at  a  time  of  family  insecurity  and  distress.  Cooperation  with  the 
federal  agencies  soon  came  in  the  form  of  training  new  investigators, 
and  supervising  difficult  cases.  A  decrease  in  unemployment  cases  com¬ 
ing  to  private  agencies  has  left  them  more  free  to  work  out  programs  of 
“prevention  rather  than  of  remedy;  and  of  dealing  with  needs  that  are 
less  tangible,  but  no  less  real,  than  mere  food  and  shelter,”  to  quote 
from  the  1936  report  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association.  Similarly,  the 
Old  Age  Security  Act  of  1930  is  relieving  private  groups  from  responsi¬ 
bility  for  problems  of  aged  men  and  women  unable  to  support  them¬ 
selves.  Private  welfare  groups  have  neither  the  funds  nor  the  intention 
to  carry  on  a  service  competing  with  public  relief  in  scope.  Their  func¬ 
tion  is  a  specialized  and  much  needed  one,  and  Poughkeepsie  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  being  so  aided. 

A  new  development  which  has  considerable  significance  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  is  the  Community  Chest.  Early  in  1936,  a  series  of  money¬ 
raising  campaigns  had  irritated  many  Poughkeepsie  citizens,  and  when 
the  city  was  canvassed  by  three  “drives”  in  one  month,  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  felt  the  time  ripe  to  act  on  a  Community  Chest.  Accordingly, 
a  letter  was  sent  out  to  private  welfare  agencies  and  service  clubs,  and 
a  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1936,  to  discuss  the  budgets  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies.  After  several  such  meetings,  a  committee  drew  up  by-laws 
and  a  constitution,  and  elected  a  hoard  of  twenty-one  officers.  The  agen¬ 
cies  which  joined  the  Chest  were:  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Day  Nursery,  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.,  and  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  Although  Pough¬ 
keepsie  residents  were  eager  to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  at  the  time 
of  the  1937  flood,  the  campaign  methods  used  by  the  Chest  drive  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  workers  and  employers 
alike.  Many  workers  were  informed  that  contribution  to  the  Chest  was 
“obligatory,"  as  each  factory  was  assigned  a  quota  to  be  collected.  The 
amount  paid  for  the  services  of  the  organizing  agency  was  also  felt  to  be 
exorbitant.  The  financial  returns  of  the  canvass  totaled  $73,404  in 
pledges, but  this  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  budgets  of  all 
member  organizations.  The  Family  Welfare  Association,  for  example, 
has  had  its  budget  cut  as  a  result  of  insufficient  support  from  the  Chest. 

The  Children’s  Court  is  another  agency  which  remedies  the  effects  of 
city  life  upon  children.  Founded  in  1922,  it  operates  through  informal 
hearings  by  a  judge,  and  through  many  office  interviews  by  the  woman 
probation  officer.  The  Court  works  in  close  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Child  Welfare,  which  refers  many  cases  to  the  Court  each  year.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  extends  to  neglected,  delinquent,  abandoned, 
and  destitute  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Court  also  aids 
physically  handicapped  children  by  providing  appliances,  hospital  care, 
and  special  help  with  school  work.  The  Court  settles  questions  of  custody 
of  children  and,  commitment  to  state  institutions,  as  well  as  dealing  with 
adults  who  neglect  or  desert  children.  This  last  function  claims  much  of 
the  Court’s  time,  for,  in  1936,  314  cases  of  neglect  were  handled  by  the 
judge  or  the  probation  officer."  This  agency  may  point  with  pride  to  the 
decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  Poughkeepsie,  as  part  of  the  credit  is 
certainly  the  result  of  intelligent  probation  work. 

The  Children’s  Home  of  Poughkeepsie  is  a  private  institution  with 
some  public  support,  which  cares  for  neglected,  dependent,  or  orphaned 
children  placed  there  by  the  Child  Welfare  Board.  By  the  time  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  12  or  13  years  old  they  usually  leave  this  home  for  adopted 
homes,  schools,  or  other  institutions.  During  1936,  the  number  of 
children  varied  from  48  to  59,  and  averaged  56.  The  total  expenditures 
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for  1936  were  $30,038.84,  of  which  slightly  more  than  one-third  was 
supplied  by  county  funds/'’  It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  home  will  be 
affected  by  the  trend  away  from  institutional  care  for  dependents.  It  is 
justly  proud  of  being  rated  by  the  State  as  Class  One  in  both  plant  and 
administration. 

A  small  agency  doing  an  invaluable  work  for  little  children  whose 
mothers  work  in  factories,  is  the  Poughkeepsie  Day  Nursery.  The  babies 
are  left  under  the  care  of  a  responsible  matron  from  early  morning  until 
evening,  at  a  charge  of  ten  cents  a  day.  An  average  of  twenty  mothers 
a  day  leave  their  babies  there  with  confidence,  continuing  to  their  work 
in  nearby  factories. 

In  Poughkeepsie  there  are  two  homes  providing  for  old  people  of 
higher  economic  status  than  those  under  the  state  old  age  security  plan. 
The  Vassar  Brothers  Home  for  Aged  Men  was  established  by  two  public 
spirited  citizens  for  “the  support  of  respectable,  aged,  indigent,  Protes¬ 
tant  men,”  who  must  be  residents  of  Poughkeepsie  and  over  65  years  of 
age.  The  test  of  “indigency”  in  this  case  is  not  as  severe  as  that  de¬ 
manded  by  the  old  age  security  law,  however,  as  these  men  must  pay 
$500  on  entrance  to  the  home.  In  1932  there  were  20  men  at  the  home, 
comprising  its  capacity  of  residents.  They  receive  $1  a  month  spending 
money  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of  friends  their  own  age.  The  Old 
Ladies'  Home  is  operated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  men’s  home,  as  the 
inmates  also  pay  $500  on  entrance.  This  home  houses  45  women  over  65. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  organizations  for  old  age  care,  the  G.A.R. 
and  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  care  for  those  aged  members  who  need 
special  assistance. 

Emergency  Relief 

DoUBTLESS  the  reader  is  wondering  what  state  and  federal  relief 
administrations  have  done  in  connection  with  the  welfare  services  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  It  is  clear  that  local  functions  have  greatly  increased 
since  1930;  new  classes  of  dependents  have  been  added  to  public  respon¬ 
sibilities  at  a  time  of  economic  depression.  The  task  of  the  New  York 
State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  aiding  local  or¬ 
ganizations  to  meet  the  new  burdens  imposed  by  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  has  been  a  large  one.  The  Administration  was  to  have  existed  from 
November  1,  1931  to  June  1,  1932,  expending  twenty  million  dollars 
refunding  municipalities  on  their  expenses  for  home  and  work  relief, 
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but  the  original  act  was  amended  and  in  operation  until  July  1,  1937. 
Through  1934  the  New  York  State  Administration  of  the  T.E.R.A.  spent 
$217,951,835,"  (including  the  Civil  Works  Administration  of  1932). 
Under  the  state  administration,  the  employees  of  the  local  welfare  de¬ 
partments  continued  their  case  work,  but  they  were  supervised  by  a  new 
staff  of  relief  administrators.  The  T.E.R.A.  divided  the  state  into  nine 
districts  with  a  supervisor  to  manage  an  office  in  each  district,  and  field 
representatives  who  supervised  the  E.R.B.  stations  and  checked  on  ad¬ 
ministration,  cases,  and  personnel  of  the  county  offices.  (District  No.  7 
included  Westchester,  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Orange,  and  Rockland  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  was  supervised  by  the  areas  office  in  White  Plains).  Since 
first  organized  in  1931,  the  state  administration  was  modified  by  the 
Federal  Civil  Works  Administration,  Public  Works  Administration, 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  Works  Progress  Admin¬ 
istration  projects. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  past  and  future  status  of  re¬ 
lief  administrations,  and  between  the  T.E.R.A.  and  the  E.R.B.  The 
T.E.R.A.  is  strictly  a  state  organization,  set  up  under  the  Wicks  Act  of 
November  1,  1931  (See  Appendix,  page  181),  to  supervise  and  reim¬ 
burse  local  communities  for  the  costs  of  those  measures  which  come  un¬ 
der  the  definition  of  home  relief  as  set  down  in  the  act, — that  is,  emer¬ 
gency  home  relief  and  work  relief  caused  by  unemployment. 

The  Wicks  Act  provided  that  the  local  supervisors  could  set  up  relief 
bureaus  (E.R.B.’s)  which  would  take  over  the  administration  of  home 
relief  from  the  public  welfare  commissioners.  An  alternative  provided 
that  the  regular  department  of  Public  Welfare  officials  in  the  district 
could  administer  Home  Relief  and  receive  reimbursement  from  the  state 
if  such  relief  work  were  done  according  to  the  principles  in  the  Act.  Until 
May,  1934,  Poughkeepsie  administered  its  own  work  relief  under  its 
department  of  Public  Welfare,  as  the  alternative  in  the  Wicks  Act  al¬ 
lowed. 

These  new  bureaus  handled  only  home  relief  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  child  welfare,  hospitalization,  old  age  security,  or  other  social  prob¬ 
lems  not  caused  by  unemployment.  The  state  relief  administration  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  withhold  reimbursement  if  the  local  district  did  not 
attempt  to  raise  its  relief  standards.  The  state  reimbursed  districts  for 
relief  administered  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Act  and  also 
for  salaries  of  persons  connected  with  such  relief  work. 

Section  259  of  the  Wicks  Act  permitted  the  consolidation  of  work  re- 
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lief  and  home  relief  bureaus  within  individual  districts,  allowing  each 
section  to  make  its  own  district  plan.  Reimbursement  was  handled 
through  the  local  E.R.B.,  or  separate  work  bureau.  A  person  applying 
for  such  relief  would  be  given  a  permanent  rate  of  wage  according  to 
his  family’s  needs.  This  plan  was  in  effect  from  1931-1935,  but  in  No¬ 
vember,  1935,  the  W.P.A.  took  over  the  work  relief  administration. 
Since  that  time,  work  relief  has  not  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
T.E.R.A.  in  any  way.  Localities  may  contribute  materials  for  work 
relief  projects,  however. 

Since  July  1,  1937,  relief  has  been  radically  reorganized  under  the 
Dunnigan-Wadsworth  Act  of  June,  1936.  This  Act  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Public  Welfare  Law  terminating  the  T.E.R.A.  in  favor  of  a  long 
term  relief  policy  for  local  welfare  departments.  Administration  of 
home  relief  and  work  relief  was  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  in  each  locality.  This  Act  further  provided  that  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  administration,  employees  may  be  appointed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Civil  Service  Law.  This  provision  nullifies  that  of  the 
Wicks  Act  which  stated  that  no  person  employed  in  the  administration  of 
emergency  relief  should  be  subject  to  civil  service. 

The  functions  and  powers  of  the  T.E.R.A.  were  taken  over  by  the  re¬ 
organized  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  local  E.R.B.’s 
were  absorbed  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  each  locality.  Reim¬ 
bursement  and  supervisory  duties  are  still  carried  on  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Public  Welfare  Departments  and  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  in  each 
district  kept  their  powers  and  duties  throughout  the  1931-1937  period 
in  the  administration  of  relief  other  than  home  and  work  relief,  and  have 
always  been  responsible  for  county  home  and  maintenance,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  child  welfare,  mothers’  care,  and  old  age  security. 

In  the  Dunnigan-Wadsworth  Act  provision  was  given  for  some  reor¬ 
ganization  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The 
Commissioner  who  heads  the  Board  of  this  Department  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  relief  activity  in  the  state.  This  includes  mothers'  care, 
old  age  security,  child  welfare,  hospitalization,  home  relief,  institutional 
care. 

Directly  under  this  State  Department  are  departments  for  each  type 
of  relief  headed  by  a  deputy  commissioner.  Each  deputy  commissioner 
is  responsible  for  all  the  relief  work  of  his  type  (i.e.  old  age  security, 
or  home  relief)  in  the  entire  state. 
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The  nine  districts  set  up  under  the  T.E.R.A.  have  been  reduced  to 
seven  but  are  organized  on  the  same  basis  even  though  they  have  been 
under  the  state  department  since  June  30,  1937.  Each  district  has  a 
supervisor  who  is  in  charge  of  presenting  claims  from  local  bureaus  to 
the  proper  state  department  and  who  also  handles  the  reimbursement 
for  each  locality  in  his  district. 

Reimbursement  has  been  given  for  old  age  since  1930  and  since  1931 
for  home  relief.  Under  the  Act  for  Aid  for  Dependent  Children,  the 
Child  Welfare  Board  also  receives  substantial  state  reimbursement.  The 
amount  to  be  given  in  reimbursing  localities  is  decided  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutchess  T.E.R.A.  overlapped  previously 
organized  efforts  to  aid  needy  families,  its  organization  was  exception¬ 
ally  able,  and  has  been  cited  as  a  model  by  state  officials.  The  position 
of  the  regular  welfare  officers  has  been  a  difficult  one.  They  were  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  State  Commission  on  State  Aid  to  Municipal  Subdivisions 
of  “sitting  idly  by,’’  but  they  were  not  too  idle  to  claim  that  they  could 
do  the  same  work  as  the  T.E.R.A.  for  half  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  How¬ 
ever,  in  May,  1936,  these  officials  went  on  a  sight-seeing  trip  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  county  which  was  administering  its  own  relief,  and  returned  less 
convinced  of  the  values  of  county  independence. 

Since  July,  1937,  family  needs  have  been  supplied  through  home  re¬ 
lief,  similar  to  outdoor  relief  from  the  welfare  departments,  and  through 

T.E.R.A.  HOME  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES 

193137 


Fiscal  Year  Ending 

Reimbursable  Home  Relief 

Cases 

Individuals 

Oet.  31,  1932 

$  94,399.47 

728 

2918 

Oct.  31,  1933 

140,561.40 

1059 

4350 

Oct.  31,  1934 

135,855.43 

1750 

5960 

Oct.  31,  1935 

249,314.73 

1777 

6720 

Oct.  31,  1936 

204,187.11 

1481 

5593 

Oct.  31,  1937* 

181,700.00 

*  Estimated.  Source:  Dutchess  County  T.E.R.A.  office. 


work  relief  projects.  With  the  exception  of  such  W.P.A.  projects  as  the 
Eederal  Writers’  Project  and  the  Artists’  Project,  most  of  the  W.P.A. 
projects  employ  unskilled  labor  on  municipal  improvements.  One  of  the 
most  serious  county  welfare  problems, — Dutchess  Junction — has  been 
approached  by  the  W.P.A.  and  the  T.E.R.A.  This  colony  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  unemployed  negro  brick  workers  is  now  being  liquidated, 
and  its  residents  are  being  placed  in  jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Between  1935  and  1937,  the  cases  on  relief  rolls  and  the  expenditures 
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of  the  T.E.R.A.  have  sharply  decreased.  The  case  load  of  January,  1937, 
was  200  less  than  that  of  January,  1935.  This  table  shows  the  changes  in 
home  relief  expenditures  since  1931,  and  indicates  that  the  county  felt 
the  worst  of  the  depression  in  the  1934-35  period.  Between  November, 
1934  and  November,  1935,  there  were  1777  cases  and  6720  indi¬ 
viduals  on  home  relief  rolls.  This  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  felt  the  peak  of  unemployment  in  the  winter  of 
1934.  This  lag  in  relief  loads  in  this  county  is  only  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  much  of  its  rural  area  is  only  slightly  affected  by  gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions. 

In  summarizing  the  county’s  welfare  work,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  duplication  among  the  public  agencies.  The  private 
groups  have  spent  annually  in  recent  years  approximately  one-tenth  of 
the  sum  spent  by  public  organizations,  and  in  most  cases  achieve  remark¬ 
able  results.  But  the  local  public  agencies  need  some  reorganization  since 
the  initiation  of  the  all-inclusive  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  in 
July,  1937.  The  suggestion  that  welfare  work  be  returned  to  the  twenty 
towns  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  local  administration  means  greater 
efficiency  and  more  personal  contact.  However,  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
system  would  return  to  the  type  of  decentralization  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  found  inefficient  in  the  case  of  the  welfare  deputies.  Duplication 
of  investigations  under  the  old  age  pensions  system,  the  county  nurses, 
and  the  Child  Welfare  Board  will  be  difficult  to  avoid,  since  each  type 
of  care  requires  a  different  approach  on  the  part  of  the  public  agencies. 
Under  the  system  used  in  Allegheny  County,  New  York,  only  one  relief 
investigator  handles  each  case  and  administers  all  the  types  of  relief 
needed.  This  type  of  centralization  eliminates  duplication  of  investiga¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  fair  to  suggest,  however,  that  with  the  absorption  of  the 
emergency  relief  machinery  into  regular  welfare  organizations,  the  old 
county  welfare  administration  could  also  reorganize  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tions  of  effort.  In  this  way  might  be  avoided  the  complaints  heard  in 
the  local  press  and  elsewhere  that  “Day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year 
out,  these  special  representatives  cover  the  same  routes  and  often  the 
same  homes;  they  go  to  the  same  communities,  and  ride  the  roads  from 
one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other  in  duplicating  trips.”30  Welfare  work¬ 
ers  hope  that  the  present  trend  is  toward  centralization  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Board  and  Home  Relief  into  one  welfare  board  to 
handle  all  cases.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  political  log  rolling  will  not 
delay  this  change. 
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Public  Health 


1ATE  in  July,  1832,  New  York  City  was  nearly  deserted  as  the 
J  result  of  a  cholera  epidemic.  Thousands  of  residents  fled  from 
the  city,  and  took  the  fatal  germs  with  them  to  other  parts  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  After  a  week  of  freedom  from  the  disease,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  was  suddenly  attacked  by  it,  and  hundreds  died  before  the 
“plague”  passed  on. 

Newspapers  assured  the  public  that  cholera  was  not  contagious,  but 
that  it  merely  visited  those  of  “extremely  intemperate  and  dissolute 
habits,”  by  some  mysterious  judgment.  On  August  sixth,  the  dreaded 
disease  struck  the  County  Poor  House,  one  mile  east  of  the  village,  and 
in  one  week  fifty  of  its  inmates  were  dead.  Residents  of  Poughkeepsie 
were  warned  to  avoid  eating  fresh  fruits  and  sitting  in  draughts,  but  in 
spite  of  these  precautions,  cholera  spread  from  the  poor  house  to  the 
town.  The  Board  of  Health  posted  frequent  bulletins  concerning  the 
most  recent  cases,  and  the  panic-stricken  villagers  gathered  to  read  the 
latest  news  of  sudden  and  terrible  death.  The  region  about  Pine,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  Water  Streets  was  the  most  severely  affected,  but  this  fact 
was  attributed  to  the  intemperance  of  the  residents,  and  not  to  any  fault 
in  the  sanitation  in  this  area.  The  Poughkeepsie  Journal  admitted  that 
the  poor  house  was  in  a  “filthy  state,”  but  did  not  correlate  this  fact  with 
the  cause  of  the  village  epidemic.  In  one  week  there  were  17  new  cases 
and  13  deaths  within  the  village  limits.  By  the  end  of  August  the  plague 
passed  on,  leaving  Poughkeepsie  very  little  wiser  about  public  responsi¬ 
bility  for  sanitation  and  prevention  of  disease. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Poughkeepsie  was  the  victim  of  any  epidemic 
which  came  its  way,  and  its  slum  sections  were  fertile  ground  for 
typhoid  and  “consumption.”  Since  that  time,  science  has  discovered 
the  importance  of  the  microbe,  and  has  produced  serums  and  vaccines 
and  diagnostic  tests  to  aid  physicians  and  health  officers.  Now  both 
Poughkeepsie  and  the  surrounding  county  have  machinery  to  prevent 
and  combat  disease,  as  well  as  to  care  for  the  routine  health  needs  of 
underprivileged  citizens. 

To  take  these  services  in  their  logical  order,  we  may  first  consider 
the  preventive  functions  of  the  health  departments,  and  then  continue  to 
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the  actual  control  of  disease  and  the  general  medical  care  of  needy 
families. 

The  official  organization  of  Dutchess  County  public  health  service  is 
similar  to  that  of  most  New  York  counties.  Poughkeepsie  has  a  depart¬ 
ment  composed  of  a  health  officer,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  seven  mem¬ 
bers  with  special  responsibilities,  and  five  public  health  nurses.  The 
entire  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health,  com¬ 
posed  of  six  appointed  lay  members,  the  mayor,  four  physicians,  and  the 
health  officer.  The  City  of  Beacon  has  a  part-time  health  officer,  and  in 
the  remainder  of  the  county  there  are  fourteen  part-time  health  officers. 
Each  one  of  these  county  officers  is  a  physician  with  his  own  private 
practice,  in  addition  to  serving  one  or  more  towns.  The  average  popula¬ 
tion  served  by  a  county  health  officer  is  2,988/  These  officers  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

The  important  preventive  functions  of  all  health  departments  are  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  of  food  and  milk,  inspection  of  plumbing,  sanitation,  and 
immunization  of  children  by  means  of  serums  and  vaccines. 

The  Poughkeepsie  health  department  has  a  well  equipped  laboratory 
where  bacteriological  and  chemical  analyses  are  made  for  local  phy¬ 
sicians.  The  remainder  of  the  county  has  no  public  health  laboratory, 
since  it  is  fairly  easy  for  rural  physicians  to  depend  upon  the  state  lab¬ 
oratory  in  Albany  for  their  tests.  A  central  county  laboratory  for  milk 
and  water  analyses,  as  well  as  for  diphtheria  diagnosis,  has  often  been 
suggested  as  of  prime  importance.  Inspection  of  sanitation  is  carried  on 
in  a  decentralized  way  by  the  Poughkeepsie  food  and  plumbing  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  by  the  Beacon  part-time  sanitary  inspector,  but  there  is  no 
systematic  inspection  for  the  rural  areas  of  the  county.  This  section  of 
the  public  responsibility  for  disease  prevention  has  often  been  criticized. 
The  absence  of  a  centralized  milk  sanitation  program,  lack  of  super¬ 
vision  of  the  hundreds  of  summer  camps  and  road  stands  dotting  the 
county,  and  no  inspection  of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  the 
rural  homes  causes  the  casual  observer  to  marvel  that  more  serious 
epidemics  do  not  break  out.  To  the  expert,  the  problem  is  more  complex 
than  a  simple  criticism  of  present  deficiencies  in  sanitary  inspections. 
The  burden  of  these  inspections  falls  largely  upon  the  local  health  of¬ 
ficers.  Each  one  is  responsible  for  nearly  3000  persons,  as  well  as  his 
own  private  practice.  He  is  usually  paid  less  than  $1000  per  year  for 
his  services  as  health  officer.  Hence  it  is  not  just  to  criticize  him  for 
inadequate  supervision.  The  fault  lies  with  the  lack  of  a  centralized 
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county  board  of  health,  to  provide  routine  inspections  in  rural  areas. 

The  program  of  the  Poughkeepsie  health  department  in  immunizing 
children  against  diphtheria  has  been  highly  successful.  In  1934  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  3,318  children  under  five  years  of  age  in 
Poughkeepsie.  Of  these  1,395,  or  42%  had  completed  the  anti-diphtheria 
treatments  by  January  1,  1935,  613  receiving  treatment  in  1934.  This 
record  is  well  above  the  standard  of  35%  set  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  This  number  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  increased  after  the  five 
year  age,  and  does  not  include  immunization  by  private  physicians. 
Success  in  diphtheria  prevention  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  cases  fell  from  89  in  1927,  to  21  in  1929,  and  none  in  1936/ 

The  control  of  communicable  diseases  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  health  departments,  depending  upon  individual  physicians  to  re¬ 
port  diseases  as  they  occur.  Beyond  a  sense  of  duty,  an  added  incentive 
to  report  such  diseases  is  the  twenty-five  cent  fee  he  receives  for  each 
report.  Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  small  pox  were  rated  as  well  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Smillie’s  “Appraisal  of  Health  Activities  of 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,”  made  in  1931.  The  county  has  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  hospitalization  of  communicable  diseases,  although  the 
hospitals  will  care  for  them  if  need  arises.  Follow-up  on  care  of  diseases 
in  the  home  to  prevent  their  spreading  would  necessitate  a  considerable 
staff,  and  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic  of  1937  seemed  to  indicate  the  need 
for  more  thorough  home  quarantines. 

The  county’s  most  serious  communicable  disease  problem,  aside  from 
the  routine  children’s  diseases,  is  tuberculosis.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  Bowne  Memorial  Hospital,  a  privately  endowed  sanitorium,  this 
disease  is  being  vigorously  attacked.  This  hospital  has  137  beds  for 
children  and  adults  from  this  county,  and  52  for  patients  from  New 
York  City.  The  actual  expenses  incurred  in  caring  for  county  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  patients  are  calculated  each  year,  and  the  cost  is  prorated  to  the 
respective  health  departments.  According  to  an  authority  on  community 
health  organization,  I.  V.  Hiscock,'  the  average  community  should 
expect  one  death  for  every  five  known  cases  each  year.  In  1934  Pough¬ 
keepsie’s  rate  was  approximately  one  death  for  every  ten  cases.  Further 
comparison  of  the  city  record  with  that  of  the  Hiscock  standard  indicates 
that  the  city  offers  sufficient  clinical  and  visiting  care  to  tuberculosis 
patients.  In  the  standard  community  there  should  be  more  than  fifty 
physician’s  visits  for  every  death;4  in  1934  there  were  119  visits  per 
death.  There  should  be  fifteen  visits  to  the  clinic  per  death,  and  Pough- 
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keepsie  had  a  record  of  thirty-four  examinations  per  death  in  1934 
and  thirty-two  in  1936. 

The  Director  of  Bowne  Memorial  Hospital,  a  recognized  specialist, 
conducts  approximately  seventy  free  diagnostic  clinics  throughout  the 
county  each  year.  Assisting  in  this  program  is  the  Poughkeepsie  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health,  which  has  contributed  largely 
to  making  Poughkeepsie  tuberculosis  “conscious.”  This  organization 
also  sends  sixty-five  needy,  undernourished  children  to  the  Elks  Sum¬ 
mer  Camp  each  year.  This  is  important  as  prevention  rather  than  treat¬ 
ment  of  active  cases.  The  following  chart  clearly  tells  the  story  of  this 
county’s  fight  against  tuberculosis. 


1926 


1929 


1936 

Each  grave  represents  10  deaths  per  100,000  population  pictomai  statistics, inc 

Another  health  problem  no  less  serious  in  Dutchess  County  than  in 
other  American  counties  is  that  of  venereal  disease.  Poughkeepsie  has 
one  part-time  medical  director  and  one  part-time  nurse  to  hold  clinics, 
treating  active  cases,  and  following  up  cases  which  do  not  return  for 
treatment.  The  Hiscock  standard  sets  six  hundred  new  cases  per  year  for 
a  city  of  100,000  population.'  Thus  in  Poughkeepsie  we  should  expect 
240  new  cases;  in  1934  there  were  250  new  cases,  in  1936  there  were 
]40  (111  syphilis  and  29  gonorrhea),  but  inadequate  records  make  it 
impossible  to  judge  the  numbers  carried  over  from  previous  years,  (a 
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little  girl  died  of  syphilis  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1936).  The  remainder  of 
the  county  is  not  able  to  give  venereal  disease  the  attention  it  deserves. 
In  Beacon,  the  health  officer  treats  indigent  cases,  and  in  Red  Hook  there 
are  occasional  clinics.  The  negro  community  of  Dutchess  Junction  is 
reported  to  need  more  care  in  this  field.  Once  again  the  lack  of  a  central 
county  program  is  at  fault. 

The  average  family  does  not,  if  it  is  fortunate,  face  problems  of  com¬ 
municable  diseases  very  often,  except  in  the  case  of  children’s  diseases. 
However,  the  average  family  of  limited  means  has  constant  need  of 
general  medical  aid;  problems  of  child  care,  pre-natal  care,  and  minor 
illnesses  are  part  of  the  year’s  routine  for  hundreds  of  families  in  this 
county,  just  as  in  any  average  county.  How  is  this  region  organized  to 
give  medical  aid  to  families  who  cannot  afford  a  private  physician? 

The  two  most  important  health  services  open  to  needy  families  are  the 
city  health  department  clinics,  and  the  visits  and  clinics  of  county 
nurses.  In  addition  to  these  services,  the  three  welfare  departments  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  Six  are  empowered  to  provide  hospital  care  and  medi¬ 
cal  service  for  families  under  their  care. 

The  city  clinics  depend  so  much  upon  the  public  health  nurses  that  it 
is  necessary  to  describe  the  nursing  services  before  returning  to  the  work 
of  the  clinics.  There  are  more  than  twenty  public  health  nurses  in  the 
county,  divided  between  cities  and  rural  towns.  Poughkeepsie’s  nurses 
are  specialized  in  their  duties — three  divide  all  the  child  hygiene  and 
communicable  disease  work  between  them — one  cares  for  tuberculosis 
and  venereal  diseases — and  one  colored  nurse  handles  all  negro  cases. 
The  additional  school  nurses  are  under  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  health  department  nurses.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  there  have 
been  approximately  ten  work  relief  nurses. 

Beacon  has  two  public  health  nurses,  one  of  whom  devotes  half  her 
time  to  welfare  work.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  health  of¬ 
ficer.  They  carry  out  a  program  of  pre-natal,  infant  hygiene,  and  pre¬ 
school  work,  as  well  as  bed-side  nursing  and  mental  hygiene  clinics. 

The  five  public  health  nurses  who  cover  the  county  (except  a  few 
towns  which  have  their  own  nurses),  are  directed  by  local  public  health 
nursing  committees.  The  Dutchess  County  Health  Association  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  rural  nursing  services  in  this 
county.  This  Association,  formed  in  1916,  is  supported  by  membership 
dues  and  Christmas  Seal  sales,  and  has  recorded  several  outstanding 
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accomplishments  in  the  field  of  public  health  promotion.  Being  an  un¬ 
official  organization,  one  of  its  best  functions  has  been  to  sponsor  and 
support  projects  until  they  have  proven  so  valuable  that  they  have  been 
taken  over  by  public  agencies.  Both  the  school  nurses  and  the  county 
public  health  nurses  were  originally  established  by  this  association,  and 
later  taken  over  by  the  school  board  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Pre¬ 
natal  clinics  in  rural  towns,  in  Arlington,  and  at  the  Vassar  Brothers 
and  St.  Francis  Hospitals  are  also  the  work  of  the  Health  Association. 
In  addition  to  the  five  county  nurses,  there  are  four  nurses  serving  in¬ 
dividual  towns,  who  were  established  with  the  help  of  the  association. 
Without  these  county  and  city  nurses,  the  city  and  rural  clinics  would 
have  little  effect.  The  following  pages  deal  with  the  various  public 
health  services  supplied  by  the  nurses  and  public  clinics. 

Problems  of  child  hygiene  are  handled  in  Poughkeepsie  by  the  city 
health  department  and  the  Vassal'  Brothers  Hospital.  Approximately 
150  child  hygiene  clinics  are  held  each  year,  in  three  city  clinics.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hiscock  standard,  there  should  be  15,450  visits  to  the 
clinics  per  year  for  a  city  of  100,000  population.'  According  to  this 
standard  Poughkeepsie  should  have  6,180  visits  per  year.  But  in  1934 
it  had  5,141,  and  in  1936  it  had  5,016.  The  success  of  these  clinics  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  amount  of  nurses'  time  which  can  be 
allotted  to  them.  Although  there  are  three  child  hygiene  nurses  in 
Poughkeepsie,  these  same  nurses  handle  all  other  general  nursing  for 
the  entire  city,  and  can  do  little  follow-up  work.  The  Hiscock  standard 
states  that  in  a  city  of  Poughkeepsie’s  size  there  should  be  7,320  home 
visits  made  by  child  hygiene  nurses.'  In  1934  Poughkeepsie  nurses 
made  only  3,846  such  visits,  and  in  1936,  3,651- — just  half  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  number. 

The  supervision  of  the  health  of  school  children  is  under  the  State 
Education  Department.  Poughkeepsie  has  a  part-time  school  physician, 
three  full-time  school  nurses,  one  full-time  dentist  and  a  dental  hygien¬ 
ist.  Weekly  visits  to  each  class  room  are  made  by  the  school  nurses,  and 
each  child  is  examined  on  entering  kindergarten.  Yearly  health  check¬ 
ups  are  made  of  all  but  fourth  and  sixth  grade  pupils.  Beacon  has  a 
part-time  school  physician,  and  one  school  nurse.  But  the  health  of 
rural  school  children  is  frequently  given  only  the  most  superficial  at¬ 
tention.  Each  school  trustee  selects  the  physician  to  make  the  yearly 
health  examination  in  his  school.  There  is  no  follow-up  on  malnutrition 
or  defects  discovered  by  this  examination.  It  is  significant  that  the 
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yearly  cost  of  rural  school  health  work  has  been  estimated  by  Dr. 
Smillie  as  between  52  and  84  cents  per  child,  whereas  in  Poughkeepsie 
and  Beacon  the  expenditure  is  between  $1.75  and  $2.00  per  child.  When 
a  town  has  a  full-time  nurse,  the  follow-up  tends  to  be  better,  but  many 
rural  school  children  are  in  desperate  need  of  dental  care. 

Pre-natal  and  infant  hygiene  services  are  an  important  part  of  the 
public  responsibility  for  needy  families.  The  infant  mortality  rates  for 
the  county  and  for  Poughkeepsie  indicate  that  county  services  are  far 
outstripping  the  city  services  in  combating  infant  deaths.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  that,  in  the  past  three  years,  the  rural  county’s  rate  has 
fallen  11  points,  whereas  the  entire  county’s  rate  (including  the  two 
cities)  has  risen  8  points. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  INFANT  MORTALITY 

(Death  of  Infants  under  1  year ,  per  1000  live  births) 

1934  1935  1936 


Entire  County .  50  42  58 

Rural  County .  55  52  44 


(Source:  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Health,  Vital  Statistics  Review) 


A  comparison  of  infant  mortality  trends  in  this  county,  Westchester 
County,  and  New  York  State  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (Table  VI). 

In  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  contrast  between  rural  and  city  infant 
death  rates,  the  rates  of  Poughkeepsie  were  also  studied.  Poughkeepsie 
had,  in  1936,  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  of  any  city  in  the  state, 
33  per  1000  higher  than  that  of  New  York  City,  and  twice  as  high  as 
that  of  Beacon.  In  that  year,  one  baby  of  every  12.8  born  alive  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  died  before  living  a  year. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  this  unusually  high  figure?  If  there  had 
been  an  epidemic,  one  would  assume  that  1936  was  a  ‘"fluke  year,”  and 
feel  sure  the  rate  would  drop  next  year.  But  there  was  no  epidemic. 
Only  29.3  per  cent  of  the  number  who  died  before  living  a  year,  died 
after  living  one  month.  But  61.3  per  cent  were  either  still-born  or  died 
before  living  twelve  hours.  This  fact  is  important,  as  it  shows  that  the 
fault  lies  not  with  the  infant  hygiene  clinics,  but  with  the  pre-natal 
services. 

Both  the  Vassar  Brothers’  Hospital  and  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  have 
an  excellent  system  called  “have  your  baby  for  thirty-five  dollars.” 
Through  this  arrangement,  the  mother  pays  this  sum  regardless  of  any 
complications  which  may  arise,  providing  she  attends  the  hospital’s 
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pre-natal  clinic  at  least  twice  before  the  arrival  of  the  baby.  The  Vassar 
Brothers  Hospital  had  numbered  247  women  enrolled  in  pre-natal 
clinics  under  this  system  in  1936.  In  Beacon  and  rural  towns,  the  public 

INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES 

In  ISetv  York  State ,  1936 


Each  grave  represents  10  deaths  per  1,000  live  births 

PICTORIAL  STATISTICS,  INC 


health  nurses  conduct  clinics,  mothers’  conferences,  and  home  visits. 
Rural  families  are  also  aided  by  the  full-time  pre-natal  nurse  employed 
by  the  Dutchess  County  Health  Association.  Follow-up  work  on  most 
post-partum  cases  is  limited,  but  the  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital  has  a 
clinic  for  its  “thirty-five  dollar  group,”  which  is  well  attended. 

However,  as  a  city  map  indicates,  the  hospitals  are  not  located  to 
reach  the  midtown  families.  Although  the  rural  town  of  Poughkeepsie 
has  the  services  of  the  Health  Association’s  pre-natal  nurse,  the  city  is 
utterly  lacking  in  free  pre-natal  clinics.  The  burden  of  care  of  expectant 
mothers  not  enrolled  in  hospital  clinics  or  under  private  physicians  rests 
entirely  upon  the  three  city  health  department  nurses,  who  cover  the 
city  on  general,  child  hygiene,  and  communicable  disease  service.  These 
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nurses  are  appointed  through  municipal  civil  service  examinations,  and 
have  all  been  in  the  city’s  employ  for  many  years.  They  are  supervised 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  This  controlling  board  is  composed  of  the 
health  officer,  four  physicians,  the  mayor,  and  six  lay  members.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  the  appointments  rests  with  the  mayor,  supposedly  ratified  by  the 
Common  Council.  In  1934  and  in  1937  the  mayor  attempted  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  Republican  members  of  the  Board  with  new  members,  but,  as 
he  submitted  only  one  name  for  each  new  position,  the  Council  refused 
to  ratify  the  choice.  So  the  Republican  Board  continues  to  serve.  Al¬ 
though  political  appointees,  they  receive  no  salary,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  Board  is  extremely  inactive,  leaving  the  nurses  alone 
the  majority  of  the  year. 

Thus,  an  attempt  to  trace  the  absence  of  adequate  pre-natal  care  to 
any  one  circumstance  is  fruitless.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Board  of 
Health  is,  through  its  own  lethargy,  partially  responsible  for  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Another  factor  may  be  the  abilities  of  the  three  nurses  responsible 
for  pre-natal  care.  But  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  lack  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  health  officer,  in  never  establishing  pre-natal  clinics,  or 
demanding  the  addition  of  a  full-time  pre-natal  nurse  to  the  nursing 
staff.  An  investigation  of  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  might 
disclose  one  cause  for  the  city’s  shocking  record  of  baby  deaths. 

The  record  of  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia  in  the  county  and  in 
Poughkeepsie  may  well  point  to  another  aspect  of  the  need  for  pre-natal 
care.  “Childbed  fever”  is  preventable,  we  are  told,  depending  upon  the 
care  of  the  physician  or  hospital  responsible.  The  county  had  a  death 
rate  from  this  cause  of  25.5  per  10,000  births,  in  1929,  but  in  1934 
this  rate  rose  to  47.0  and  fell  only  slightly  to  44.4  in  1936.  Rural  New 
York  State  had  a  rate  of  only  16.7  in  1936,  and  there  are  only  two  other 
counties  in  the  state  having  as  high  a  rate  as  Dutchess.  Nearby  West¬ 
chester  has  a  rate  of  11.8  per  10,000.  Poughkeepsie’s  rate  is  70.8  per 
10,000,  and  only  two  cities  of  more  than  10,000  population  in  the  state 
have  a  higher  rate  than  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  at¬ 
tribute  high  mortality  figures  to  inadequate  public  health  care,  as  un¬ 
measured  variables  enter  into  any  health  problem.  But  when  both 
Poughkeepsie  and  the  county  as  a  whole  have  higher  rates  than  most 
other  cities  and  counties  in  the  state,  some  casual  connection  may  be 
inferred  between  this  fact  and  the  limitations  in  the  care  available  to 
mothers. 

Problems  of  mental  hygiene  are  increasingly  before  the  public  eye 
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in  Dutchess  County  as  well  as  throughout  the  country.  This  county  has 
been  made  especially  conscious  of  mental  illness,  for  within  its  area  are 
located  four  great  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  mentally  ill  adults 
and  children.  The  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  is  the  only  one  of  these 
to  house  an  appreciable  number  of  county  patients.  The  mental  hygiene 
and  child  guidance  clinics  maintained  by  this  hospital  are  conducted  by 
the  state  authorities.  These  clinics  are  held  twice  a  month,  and  patients 
are  referred  to  them  by  schools,  courts,  and  welfare  agencies. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  health  services  for  needy  families,  the 
new  Maternal  Health  Clinic  in  Poughkeepsie  must  be  mentioned.  This 
is  a  new  organization  which  is  being  watched  with  considerable  interest 
by  all  who  feel  that  contraceptive  information  is  one  of  the  solutions  to 
our  social  ills.  The  center  was  organized  by  the  Dutchess  County 
Maternal  Welfare  League,  and  is  restricted  to  patients  unable  to  pay  a 
regular  physician  for  contraceptive  information.  As  the  law  limits  this 
information  to  women  with  children  under  two  years  old,  or  having  one 
of  the  twenty  listed  physical  conditions,  the  clinic  is  scrupulously  care¬ 
ful  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  Unfortunately,  nearly  all  the  welfare 
workers  and  publicly  supported  nurses  are  forbidden  to  refer  patients 
to  the  clinics.  When  this  problem  is  solved  by  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of  local  authorities,  the  clinic  should  take  a  greater  place  in  the  health 
program  of  the  county.  During  1936  there  were  107  visits  to  the  clinic 
on  the  part  of  women  from  the  county,  and  94  from  Poughkeepsie 
women,  which  indicates  that  this  service  is  appreciated. 

The  results  of  these  many  health  services  in  terms  of  vital  statistics 
can  be  seen  by  studying  the  State  Health  Department’s  Vital  Statistics 
Review.  The  county’s  death  rate  has  decreased  since  1931,  but  is  slightlv 
higher  than  that  of  Westchester  County.  (See  Appendix,  Table  VI.) 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  birth  rate  has  fallen  slightly  in  the 
past  ten  years. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  welfare  agencies,  Dutchess  County  possesses 
a  fine  array  of  helpful  organizations.  It  has  been  estimated  that  official 
and  voluntary  agencies  spend  annually  more  than  $112,000  on  health 
work  in  this  county.  There  are  approximately  one  hundred  physicians 
in  Poughkeepsie,  ten  in  Beacon,  and  thirty  in  the  remainder  of  the 
county.  The  cities  are  well  equipped  with  hospitals,  and  there  is  a  Health 
Center  in  Rhinebeck,  supported  by  private  funds.  Public  health  nurses 
supported  by  the  county  are  undoubtedly  doing  well  despite  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  work.  The  successes  of  the  nurses,  hospitals,  physicians. 
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and  clinics  are  apparent  in  the  decrease  of  tuberculosis  and  diphtheria. 

But  a  few  points  may  be  suggested  here,  which  would  raise  Dutchess 
to  at  least  a  position  of  equality  among  other  counties  in  the  state,  in 
the  fields  of  infant  and  maternal  health  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  child 
health  in  the  rural  areas.  Poughkeepsie  needs  more  public  health 
nurses,  to  include  a  full-time,  pre-natal  nurse.  The  rural  children  of  the 
county  need  the  same  dental  care  as  do  city  children,  and  in  some  areas 
the  pre-school  children  are  said  to  need  more  attention  than  they  are 
receiving.  It  is  apparent  that  nine  nurses  cannot  care  for  a  rural 
population  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  persons.  The  best  solution  to  the 
health  problems  of  the  county  would,  of  course,  be  a  central  county 
health  department.  This  was  urged  by  the  Dutchess  County  Health  As¬ 
sociation  in  1932,  but  was  unsuccessful.  If  the  central  administration  is 
opposed,  some  unification  of  nursing  services  is  imperative,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  additional  trained  nurses  which  the  county  will 
probably  be  forced  to  employ  before  1945. 


1  Smillie,  W.  G.,  Appraisal  of  Health  Activities  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  New 
York,  1931,  p.  13. 

2  All  figures  on  Poughkeepsie  diseases  and  mortality,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
are  supplied  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Board  of  Health. 

1  Hiscock,  Ira  V.,  Community  Health  Organization,  (A  Manual  of  Administration  and 
Procedure  for  Cities  of  100,000  with  suggested  modifications  for  larger  and  smaller  ur¬ 
ban  units),  New  York,  1932,  p.  85. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

6  Ibid,,  p.  77. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

7  Ibid. 
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Chapter  Eight 


Education 


WILL  the  waiting  rooms  of  welfare  agencies  continue  to  be  filled  with 
men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  modern  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life?  Will  local  governments  be  retarded  by  the  dearth 
of  progressive  leaders  and  well-informed  followers?  Will  the  county’s 
progress  in  the  next  fifty  years  follow  the  haphazard  course  it  has  taken 
since  1890? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  clearly  lies  with  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  now  being  trained  in  the  public  schools.  Although  such  social  disas¬ 
ters  as  war  and  business  depression  may  be  beyond  the  control  of  this 
relatively  small  group,  the  political  control,  the  city  planning,  and  the 
economic  growth  of  this  particular  county  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  school  children.  The  first  section  of  this  book  has  stated 
quite  frankly  the  problems  faced  by  Dutchess  County  at  the  turning 
point  between  rural  and  suburban  life.  The  second  section  described 
two  types  of  work  which  remedy  the  unfortunate  effects  of  rapid  indus- 
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trial  growth  and  unplanned  city  housing.  This  section  will  deal  with 
the  efforts  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these  problems  discussed  in 
Section  One.  Education  of  the  child  and  the  adult  may  legitimately  be 
termed  “prevention,’'  in  that  it  hopes  to  make  the  individual  aware  of 
his  own  abilities  and  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  society.  The 
most  important  prevention  of  governmental  mismanagement  is  the  train¬ 
ing  of  intelligent  voters;  the  best  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  training 
in  intelligent  living.  Education  cannot  take  the  entire  responsibility  for 
social  reform,  to  be  sure.  But  education  may  be  termed  the  most  vital 
single  factor  in  our  efforts  to  bequeath  to  our  children  “an  earthly 
paradise.” 

Before  considering  the  schools  of  this  county,  it  is  important  to  survey 
briefly  the  changes  in  general  attitude  toward  childhood  and  education 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  since  1900.  Lawrence 
Frank  in  his  contribution  to  “Recent  Social  Trends.”1  points  out  three 
changes  in  attitude: 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  past  thirty  years  is  that 
the  child  is  not  a  small  sized  adult,  but  is  a  growing,  developing,  ever- 
changing  individual,  whose  treatment  must  differ  not  merely  in  degree, 
but  also  in  kind  from  that  received  by  the  adult. 

2.  The  discovery  of  the  child  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  principle  of  variability  among  children,  and  a  giving 
up  of  the  belief  that  children  are  essentially  alike  and  should  be  treated 
alike. 

3.  The  realization  of  the  influence  of  early  childhood  on  later  life  marks 
another  change  in  our  beliefs  about  children  which  is  exercising  an 
ever-increasing  influence. 

Rising  largely  from  scientific  discoveries,  these  ideas  have  played  a 
highly  important  part  in  the  policies  and  objectives  of  all  child  educa¬ 
tors.  It  is  upon  these  concepts  that  the  following  relatively  new  aspects 
of  educational  procedure  have  been  based. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  concept  of  individual  variability.  The  growth 
of  the  use  of  mental  measurements  is  an  illustration  of  this  principle, 
as  is  the  increase  in  classes  for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
children.  More  fundamental  in  technique  is  the  change  from  the  old 
method  of  teaching  facts  by  rote,  to  that  of  helping  the  individual  adapt 
his  learning  to  new  situations  through  problems  and  projects. 

The  second  new  educational  approach  is  found  in  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion  given  child  health  and  hygiene  in  schools.  Doctors  and  nurses  now 
inspect  school  children  and  hold  school  clinics.  Hygiene  instruction  has 
been  undergoing  “changes  in  content  and  method  in  the  direction  of 
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closer  integration  with  other  school  work.""  A  new  field  ol  importance 
is  that  of  mental  hygiene  for  school  children.  This  field  is  new  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  only  scattered  instances  may  be  found  of  mental  health  pro¬ 
grams  in  schools. 

The  third  new  approach  is  seen  in  the  preparation  of  the  individual 
for  social  life.  At  one  time  this  was  considered  to  be  the  function  of  the 
home  and  church,  but  since  the  war  problems  of  living  have  been  given 
increasing  attention  in  school  curricula.  “Preparation  for  family  life 
and  child  rearing  is  another  development  expressive  of  this  interest 
in  the  future  social  life  of  the  child."'  Preparation  for  citizenship  has 
been  increasingly  emphasized  and  education  for  intelligent  political  life 
is  now  a  recognized  responsibility  of  the  school. 

Underlying  these  three  changes  in  emphasis  is  the  improvement  in 
teaching  since  1900.  The  following  points  may  be  found  in  Charles  H. 
Judd  s  chapter  on  “Education"  in  “Recent  Social  Trends."4 

The  memorizing  method  of  instruction  is  now  generally  recognized  as 
inadequate.  The  use  of  laboratories,  shops,  and  libraries,  where  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  “learn  by  doing,"  and  the  use  of  several  textbooks  on  a  given 
subject,  indicate  a  departure  from  the  old  verbal  formulae. 

Changes  in  teaching  have  solved  many  of  the  old  problems  of  class 
room  discipline.  Teachers  have  found  that  rules  and  punishments  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  curriculum  interests  each  pupil  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  abilities. 

From  these  general  educational  concepts,  we  may  turn  to  the  policies 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  to  determine  how  far 
the  controlling  influence  behind  Dutchess  County  schools  has  been 
affected  by  nation-wide  trends.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  objectives 
of  the  State  Department  directly  reflect  the  three  important  changes  out¬ 
lined  by  Lawrence  Frank. 

In  1929  the  State  Education  Department  published  the  Second  Re¬ 
port  on  Cardinal  Objectives  in  Elementary  Education.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  statewide  experimentation  in  the  materials  and  methods  of 
the  elementary  school,  (a  movement  which  has  come  to  be  designated  as 
“unit  teaching  in  an  activity  curriculum").  This  1929  report  stated  the 
six  prime  objectives  of  elementary  school  education,  (which  may  also 
be  applied  to  secondary  schools),  and  which,  are  quoted  below°  under 
Lawrence  Frank’s  three  changes  in  approach. 

1.  The  concept  of  individual  variability. 

a.  “It  is  the  function  of  the  elementary  school  to  help  every  child 
to  discover  and  develop  his  own  desirable  individual  aptitudes.” 
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b.  “To  cultivate  the  habit  of  critical  thinking/’ 

c.  “To  gain  command  of  the  common  integrating  knowledge  and 

skills.” 

2.  Increased  attention  to  physical  and  mental  health. 

a.  “To  develop  a  sound  body  and  normal  mental  attitudes.” 

b.  “To  appreciate  and  desire  worth  while  activities. 

3.  The  preparation  of  the  individual  for  social  life. 

a.  “To  understand  and  practice  desirable  social  relationships.” 

The  1934  report  of  the  same  Committee  for  Elementary  Education 
developed  the  above  points  further,  and  added  practical  suggestions  for 
teaching  techniques.  Their  summary  of  statewide  teaching  trends  indi¬ 
cated  that  elementary  school  teachers  were  “searching  for  new  ma¬ 
terials  and  were  evaluating  subject  matter  and  method.”6 

Although  the  above  summary  of  general  education  trends  is  ex¬ 
tremely  brief,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  provide  a  basis  for  the  subsequent 
discussion  of  Dutchess  County  education.  The  purpose  of  the  following 
study  has  been  to  analyze  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  rural  and  urban  schools  to  new  educational  needs. 


History  of  Loral  Education 


FEW  bits  of  historical  background  of  the  county’s  schools  will 
serve  as  introduction  to  the  modem  school  system. 

Eighteenth  century  schools  were  built  and  financed  through  the  zeal 
of  small  villages.  Teachers  were  revered  members  of  the  community, 
and  usually  boarded  from  one  family  to  the  next,  throughout  the  long 
school  year.  They  were  paid  in  produce  more  than  in  cash,  to  judge 
by  the  sums  spent  on  their  salaries.  In  1789  the  town  of  Beekman 
spent  $311.20  on  its  teachers.  A  teacher  was  paid  seven  to  nine  dollars 
a  month  plus  board  for  himself  and  his  horse.  In  Stanford,  one  lucky 
teacher  was  paid  $10.50  per  month.' 

Between  1785  and  1800  many  small  village  schools  were  established. 
In  1795  the  state  legislature  passed  an  act  which  became  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  present  system  of  state  aid  to  schools.  Under  this  act 
Dutchess  County  (which  then  included  Putnam  County),  received  2,100 
pounds.8  At  that  time  a  school  district  was  called  a  “society.”  North 
East  (which  previous  to  1818  included  the  present  towns  of  Pine  Plains 
and  Milan),  appears  to  have  been  very  progressive  in  educational  lines, 
as  it  had  17  such  societies  in  1  795. !>  By  1819.  after  splitting  from  Pine 
Plains  and  Milan,  North  East  bad  11  full  districts  and  four  fractional 
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districts,  “imparting  instruction  to  456  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen.”10 

The  type  of  education  “imparted”  to  these  children  can  be  surmised 
from  the  following  list  of  textbooks  used  in  county  schools  before  1800, 
as  recorded  by  various  historians. 

Daboll’s  Arithmetic 
Murray’s  Grammar 
Murray’s  English  Reader 
The  Juvenile  Spelling  Book 
Morse’s  Geography 

Ezra  Thompson’s  Historical  Dictionary 
The  American  Preceptor 
Flint’s  Surveying 

Before  1843,  there  were  no  free  schools  entirely  supported  by  taxes. 
“Common  schools”  occasionally  furnished  free  tuition  to  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay,  and  were  supported  partly  by  private  sub¬ 
scription  and  partly  by  taxation.  Although  such  schools  as  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy,  in  Poughkeepsie,  received  a  share  of  state  money  and 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents,  they  were  not  really  “public” 
schools,  as  they  charged  tuition  to  most  pupils,  (usually  amounting  to 
$4  a  quarter)  .1X 

In  1841,  Poughkeepsie  was  startled  out  of  its  educational  habits  by 
a  survey  which  showed  that  382  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  attended  no  school  whatever.  By  dint  of  considerable  campaign¬ 
ing,  an  act  was  passed  in  1843  creating  a  special  village  board  em¬ 
powered  to  borrow  $12,000  to  build  a  school,  and  to  raise  $7,000  a  year 
by  taxation.12  The  establishment  of  free  schools  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  on  the  grounds  that  “that  which  costs  nothing 
is  lightly  prized.”  But  in  the  face  of  this  opposition,  three  free  schools 
were  opened  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1843,  each  accommodating  150  pupils. 
In  spite  of  a  new  interest  in  public  schools,  some  Poughkeepsie  schools 
were  housed  in  extremely  temporary  quarters  as  late  as  1850.  Some 
classes  were  held  in  church  basements,  some  in  theaters,  and  there  was 
even  one  in  an  unused  part  of  a  coach  factory.13 

The  period  beginning  with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  marked  by 
the  advance  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  private 
schools,  according  to  Platt’s  “History  of  Poughkeepsie.”  Throughout  the 
state  this  was  a  time  of  transition  from  Academies  to  high  schools.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  force  of  the  movement,  the  old  Dutchess  County  Academy  closed 
its  doors  in  1866. 
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After  the  panic  of  1873,  school  budgets  were  cut,  just  as  in  more 
modern  times,  and  the  buildings  became  increasingly  ill-suited  to  their 
purpose.  Finally  in  1899  a  new  central  grammar  school  was  built,  and 
the  high  school  began  to  prepare  students  for  college.14  The  new  century 
of  county  education  had  begun. 

Motlern  School  System 

T'oDAY  tlie  public  schools  of  Dutchess  County  are  divided  among  four 
supervisory  districts,  and  two  city  departments.  There  is  one  consoli¬ 
dated  school  district  and  one  central  rural  school  district  which  are 
under  the  superintendents  of  the  rural  districts  in  which  they  are  located. 
Each  of  the  four  supervisory  districts  is  directed  by  a  superintendent, 
selected  by  the  board  of  school  directors,  who  represent  each  township 
within  the  district.  These  superintendents  receive  $3,000  a  year  from 
the  State,  and  are  responsible  only  to  the  State  Education  Department. 
Prior  to  1937,  the  requirements  for  superintendency  were  three  years 
teaching  experience,  a  college  degree,  and  success  in  an  examination  in 
agricultural  education.  In  1937  the  examination  was  changed  to  include 
a  more  general  background. 

Each  of  the  thirty  or  forty  school  districts  under  the  superintendent 
has  from  one  to  three  trustees,  elected  every  one  or  three  years  by  the 
voters  of  the  district.  These  trustees  have  far-reaching  powers  and  duties 
in  the  affairs  of  the  rural  schools.  They  handle  all  the  finances,  purchase 
the  supplies,  contract  with  and  pay  teachers,  provide  special  care  for 
physically  handicapped  children,  are  responsible  for  the  upkeep  and 
heating  of  school  buildings,  and  even  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  to 
be  pursued.1  In  addition  to  the  trustees,  each  district  has  a  clerk,  a 
collector,  and  occasionally  a  treasurer. 

Also  under  the  district  superintendents  are  several  union  free  schools 
in  villages.  These  are  larger  schools,  and  are  controlled  by  a  local  board 
of  education  composed  of  six  to  nine  trustees,  who  are  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  district  for  from  one  to  three  year  terms. 

The  consolidated  district  was  organized  in  1934  combining  several 
school  districts.  This  type  of  district  is  supervised  by  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  and  elects  a  board  of  education  similar  to  that  of  the  union 
free  school.  The  consolidated  district  receives  financial  aid  from  the 
state  “not  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  total  expenditures  .  .  . 
above  the  amount  which  would  result  from  a  tax  of  five  mills  on  each 
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dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  district.”10  Arlington  is  the  only 
consolidated  district  in  this  county. 

The  central  rural  school  district  is  formed  from  several  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  is  managed  hy  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  holding  office  for  five  years.  The  central  school  is  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  applied  to  union  free  districts,  except  that  it  must  offer  an 
agricultural  course.  It  receives  state  aid  on  the  same  basis  as  the  con¬ 
solidated  district,  in  addition  to  transportation  and  building  quotas.  Pine 
Plains  is  the  only  central  district  in  the  county. 

Superintendents  of  the  schools  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  are  ap¬ 
pointed  hy  the  boards  of  education  consisting  of  nine  members,  serving 
five  year  terms.  The  superintendents  hold  office  for  six  years,  subject  to 
removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of  education.  These  city  superin¬ 
tendents  enforce  all  laws  pertaining  to  education,  prepare  courses  of 
study,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  recommend  textbooks,  and 
license  and  supervise  teachers. 

What  is  Taught? 

T HE  above  section  has  pointed  out  that  the  subjects  taught  by  each 
teacher  are  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  trustees,  or  the  board  of 
education.  But  even  their  control  is  regulated  by  the  Education  Law  of 
New  York  State,  which  provides  that  in  the  first  eight  years  of  public 
schools  the  ten  common  school  branches  must  be  taught.17  These  branches 
are  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  the  English  language, 
geography,  United  States  history,  civics,  hygiene,  and  physical  training. 
The  secondary  schools  must  include  the  English  language,  and  its  use, 
civics,  hygiene,  and  physical  training. 

The  importance  of  a  local  study  of  education,  therefore,  is  not  what 
subjects  are  taught,  but  how  they  are  taught.  The  state  law  naturally 
places  most  emphasis  on  the  prescribed  curriculum.  The  local  problem 
is  one  of  fitting  this  curriculum  to  the  child  and  the  facilities  at  hand. 

In  order  to  compare  the  curricula  and  general  educational  offering 
of  different  types  of  schools  throughout  the  county,  the  writer  visited  28 
rural  schools  within  the  four  supervisory  districts,  the  consolidated  and 
the  central  schools,  and  twelve  high  schools.  Interviews  with  the  teachers 
and  principals,  organized  about  a  short  questionnaire,  in  addition  to  in¬ 
terviews  with  superintendents,  netted  a  variety  of  first-hand  information 
concerning  the  differences  between  schools,  and  local  education  prob- 
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lems.  The  following  material  on  curricula  is  entirely  taken  from  these 
interviews;  the  subsequent  material  on  school  enrollments  and  finances 
is  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Education  Department. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  record  of  every  school  in  the  county  would 
have  produced  more  accurate  results  than  a  random  sample.  However, 
as  there  are  146  schools  in  the  four  districts,  10  in  Poughkeepsie,  3  in 
Beacon,  and  12  senior  high  schools,  an  effort  to  record  every  school 
w’ould  have  resulted  in  superficiality.  All  of  the  high  schools  were 
visited,  and  a  sample  of  the  146  rural  schools  was  selected.  Seven  schools 
from  each  of  the  four  districts  were  selected  according  to  number  of 
rooms,  enrollment,  and  location.  As  slightly  more  than  one  quarter 
of  all  the  district  schools  have  more  than  one  room,  this  ratio  was  kept 
in  the  sample,  which  included  20  one-room  schools,  and  seven  larger 
schools.  Very  isolated  schools  were  visited,  as  were  those  in  villages  and 
on  the  Albany  Post  Road;  and  a  balance  between  small,  medium,  and 
large  enrollments  was  maintained.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  assure 
the  representativeness  of  the  sample  visited,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  majority  of  other  rural  and  village  schools,  in  their  successes 
and  problems.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  problems  of  rural 
elementary  schools  than  to  those  of  city  schools,  because  it  is  felt  that 
more  variations  occur  in  rural  schools,  and  more  immediate  solution  of 
problems  is  possible. 

As  elementary  schools  follow  the  basic  curriculum  prescribed  by  the 
state,  the  important  variations  are  found  in  the  teaching  of  current 
events,  “social  studies,*'  hygiene,  and  music,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
new  “activity  program"  method,  and  educational  field  trips  are  used. 
These  subjects  may  be  said  to  indicate  how  a  school  has  followed  the 
three  new  approaches  to  education  outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

In  most  of  the  schools  visited,  current  events  is  taught  to  the  upper 
grades  through  weekly  recitation  based  on  a  commercial  current  events 
leaflet  prepared  for  elementary  grades.  Thirteen  of  the  28  schools  take 
this  leaflet.  Nine  schools  teach  no  current  events,  and  the  remaining  six 
use  local  newspapers  and  radio  programs.  The  latter  system  seems  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  arousing  student  interest.  One  teacher  in  District 
Two  brings  in  copies  of  Time  or  the  Reader's  Digest,  which  are  read 
with  real  interest.  This  teacher  states  that  the  leaflet  was  given  up  be¬ 
cause  it  was  read  by  students  only  for  the  jokes,  or  to  quote  verbatim  in 
class.  This  school  is  studying  the  Spanish  War,  and  a  bulletin  board  of 
clippings  from  New  York  papers  is  kept  on  the  subject. 
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The  greatest  variation  was  found  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies. 
All  but  five  of  the  28  schools  teach  this  subject  in  some  form,  usually 
combining  it  with  history  and  geography.  In  many  schools  nature  study 
has  been  dropped  to  allow  more  time  for  social  study  programs,  and  a 
few  teachers  have  contrived  to  add  group  projects  of  unusual  value  to 
studies  of  the  home,  family,  and  community.  Three  case  studies  show 
variations  in  treatment  of  social  studies  courses. 

This  one  room  school  in  District  One  is  poofly  equipped,  but  its  teacher  is 
eager  to  use  her  recent  training  in  activity  program  techniques.  Nature 
study  has  been  dropped  in  favor  of  increased  social  studies  and  English 
grammar.  The  sixth  grade  is  building  peep  shows  of  colonial  houses  and 
interiors,  and  each  year  the  school  goes  on  an  educational  field  trip.  Last 
year  they  went  to  see  a  printing  press  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  this  year  they 
went  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New  York. 

History  is  combined  with  social  studies  in  a  two-room  school  in  District 
One.  In  the  seventh  and  eight  grades  elementary  science  is  added  to  the 
general  social  study  course.  Both  the  teachers  have  organized  projects 
concerning  social  studies,  and  the  younger  children  have  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  a  small  model  house.  Recent  field  trips  have  included  visits  to  the 
post-office,  the  telephone  office,  and  the  voting  booths. 

In  this  one  room  school  in  District  Four,  there  are  34  children,  and  the 
teacher  is  unable  to  teach  any  social  studies,  science,  or  nature  study.  The 
teacher  said  that  she  gives  a  lesson  in  nature  study  once  a  month  at  the 
most,  and  even  then  it  cuts  in  on  time  needed  for  basic  subjects.  No  pro¬ 
ject  work  is  done,  and  the  only  field  trip  is  the  annual  school  picnic. 

Since  social  studies  courses  offer  the  most  opportunities  for  activity 
programs,  a  short  discussion  of  this  type  of  ‘Teaming  by  doing”  has  a 
place  here.  Nine  of  the  28  schools  give  the  children  no  encouragement 
in  carrying  out  textbook  facts  into  realistic  personal  experience.  Four 
of  this  number  teach  poster-making  as  a  subsidiary  to  hygiene  and  social 
studies,  but  the  value  of  this  method  has  been  seriously  questioned  by 
educators.  Six  of  the  20  one-room  schools  carry  out  well  organized 
activity  programs,  correlating  several  subjects  (such  as  history,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  social  studies)  in  making  topographical  maps,  model 
houses,  and  costumed  dolls,  and  caring  for  a  class  room  aquarium. 

There  are  30  children  in  this  one  room  school  in  District  Three.  This 
forms  a  real  problem  in  keeping  order,  but  the  teacher  has  not  let  over¬ 
crowding  hinder  project  work.  The  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  making  lake 
dwellers  homes,  and  first  and  second  grades  are  cutting  out  animals  for 
a  merry-go-round. 
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Most  teachers  have  difficulty  in  planning  projects  for  the  older  children. 
Six  of  the  one-room  schools  provide  project  work  for  the  lower  grades 
only.  It  is  significant  that  only  one  of  the  seven  larger  schools  lacks 
activity  program  work,  whereas  14  of  the  20  one-room  schools  teach  no 
projects  except  poster  work.  A  description  of  activity  programs  in  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  of  the  Pine  Plains  Central  school  shows  the  extent  of 
practical  programs  possible  for  rural  schools. 

The  contrast  between  the  large  rooms  with  movable  desks  and  low  tables 
in  which  the  children  may  move  about  at  will,  and  the  crowded  work  space 
of  one  room  schools  is  a  striking  one.  The  “pre-first  grade"  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  merry-go-round  made  of  decorated  saw  horses.  The  second  grade 
was  preparing  a  play  to  be  given  for  their  mothers  on  the  theme  of  the 
Japanese  feast  of  flags,  with  costumes  and  flags  made  by  the  children.  The 
fourth  grade  was  making  a  large  Dutch  landscape,  including  houses,  boats, 
dykes,  and  canals  with  real  water  in  them.  As  they  have  movable  desks 
and  a  linoleum  floor,  much  of  the  work  is  done  on  the  floor.  Cleaning  up 
after  work  is  arranged  by  children’s  “committees.”  “Standpatter  dolls” 
are  used  by  this  group  as  they  may  be  used  again  and  again  for  various 
costumes.  The  sixth  grade  boys  were  making  model  airplanes  in  their 
own  small  shop,  as  they  are  separated  from  the  girls  of  this  group.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  planes  to  the  rest  of  the  school  in  an  outdoor  as¬ 
sembly.  Every  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girl  takes  cooking  and  sewing 
in  the  home-economics  laboratory,  and  the  boys  of  these  grades  take  shop 
work. 

The  importance  of  this  study  is  not  so  much  in  the  variety  of  projects 
undertaken,  but  in  their  educational  value.  Critics  of  the  activity  pro¬ 
gram  feel  that  it  is  merely  “arts  and  crafts.”  A  visit  to  the  Pine  Plains 
school  would  convince  them  that  there  is  real  connection  between  pro¬ 
jects  and  academic  subjects.  For  example,  the  sixth  grade  boys  have 
learned  geography  through  their  airplane  project  in  mapping  air  mail 
routes,  and  have  learned  English  through  writing  letters  to  air  line 
officials.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  their  unusual  success  in  the 
construction  of  models,  and  the  miniature  airport  in  the  back  of  the 
room.  The  contrast  between  this  absorbed  group  of  boys  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  a  one-room  school  where  the  teacher  vainly  attempts  to  cover  all 
basic  subjects  for  eight  grades  and  despairs  of  ever  adding  even  nature 
study  is  obvious. 

The  subject  of  hygiene  is  a  difficult  one  for  all  schools.  According  to 
state  law,  all  pupils  in  public  schools  must  receive  instruction  in  “the 
nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the 
human  system.” ,H  In  addition  to  this  requirement,  the  state  specifies 
that  hygiene  text  books  for  elementary  schools  shall  give  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  their  space  to  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics.  In  discussing 
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methods  of  teaching  hygiene,  many  teachers  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
text  which  complies  with  the  last  regulation.  All  schools  visited  include 
hygiene  instruction  in  their  curricula,  as  state  money  is  withheld  if  this 
subject  is  omitted.  However,  the  subject  is  usually  taught  by  rote,  with 
little  connection  to  other  courses  or  every  day  problems.  A  class  recit¬ 
ing  at  the  teacher’s  desk  in  a  one-room  school  repeats  “rules  for  health," 
— “sleep,  nourishing  food,  and  exercise."  Two  district  superintendents 
admitted  that  methods  of  teaching  hygiene  were  lagging  behind  other 
teaching  standards.  One  school  represents  an  unusual  type  of  practical 
health  demonstration. 

This  District  One  school  is  located  in  a  small  rural  slum,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  unkempt  shacks,  a  few  gasoline  stations,  and  a  doubtful  road 
house.  The  first  to  fourth  grades  are  in  one  room,  and  present  a  motley 
collection  of  pale,  poorly  dressed  children.  The  teacher  told  how  classes 
were  always  retarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because  the  children 
were  too  hungry  to  work.  Finally  a  neighboring  club  was  persuaded  to 
supply  milk  and  crackers  for  mid-morning  lunch.  This  had  an  interesting 
effect  on  the  children’s  mothers,  many  of  whom  began  giving  their  children 
milk  to  drink  at  home.  By  the  end  of  the  year  all  but  two  mothers  have 
stopped  giving  their  children  coffee.  Inspection  is  held  every  morning,  and 
the  children  have  become  conscious  of  desirable  health  standards  for  the 
first  time. 

Although  all  schools  are  not  faced  with  such  an  acute  health  problem, 
many  teachers  have  realized  that  teaching  health  rules  by  rote  does  not 
exempt  them  from  further  responsibility  for  child  health.  A  few  have 
had  “milk  projects"  which  have  included  posters  and  visits  to  the  local 
creamery.  But  the  numbers  who  have  seen  the  connection  between  the 
required  hygiene  instruction  and  the  problem  of  child  health  in  their 
communities  are  very  small.  One  teacher  is  worried  about  the  drinking 
water  which  is  carried  to  the  school  in  buckets  from  a  nearby  well.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  local  residents,  this  water  has  never  been  tested.  Most 
schools  have  paper  towels,  but  there  is  still  one  school  in  District  Four 
in  which  the  teacher  takes  home  the  common  towel  for  washing  once  a 
week.  Annual  inspection  of  school  children  by  a  doctor  (appointed  bv 
the  trustee)  is  rarely  followed  up  by  nurses'  visits,  and  undernourished 
children  seem  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  the  school’s  health  responsi¬ 
bilities.  One  girl  in  District  One  is  unable  to  continue  to  high  school 
because,  according  to  the  teacher,  “she’s  nearly  blind  now,  and  will 
never  go  any  further."  One  may  ask,  of  what  use  are  “rules  for  health” 
to  this  neglected  girl? 

In  the  Pine  Plains  central  school  there  is  a  small  auditorium  in  which 
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classes  of  boys  and  girls  meet  for  singing,  led  by  a  trained  music 
teacher.  But  of  the  28  schools  visited,  only  10  give  regular  singing  in¬ 
struction.  Many  schools  include  a  hymn  or  song  in  the  “morning  exer¬ 
cises,”  but  this  is  not  classed  as  singing  instruction.  Some  schools  in  the 
town  of  Amenia  are  fortunate  in  having  a  music  supervisor,  and  one 
school  in  Pawling  is  also  able  to  afford  this  additional  help.  One  school 
in  District  Two  has  a  harmonica  band  in  the  upper  four  grades,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  singing  twice  a  week.  Music  in  the  earlier  grades  has  been  un¬ 
usually  well  worked  out  by  a  school  in  District  Four,  in  which  the  lower 
grades  have  been  provided  with  all  sorts  of  percussion  instruments. 

Nine  of  the  28  schools  have  radios,  which  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
music  and  current  events  courses.  Three  of  the  teachers  mentioned  that 
the  Walter  Damrosch  program  on  Friday  mornings  was  set  aside  as  a 
regular  “music  appreciation  hour.”  Some  two-room  schools  have  an  as¬ 
sembly  to  listen  to  this  program.  Three  schools  have  phonographs,  and 
four  or  five  have  old  pump  organs  to  take  the  place  of  pianos. 

Although  some  schools  seem  to  teach  real  appreciation  of  music,  and 
nearly  all  the  larger  schools  have  regular  music  periods  once  or  twice 
a  week,  13  of  the  one-room  schools  (more  than  half  of  those  visited) 
offer  no  music  whatsoever. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  three  new  approaches  to  educa¬ 
tion  were  mentioned, — increased  individuality,  better  health,  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  social  relationships.  This  summary  of  curricular  offerings  of 
rural  elementary  schools  may  be  interpreted  through  these  three  points. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  individual  pupil  is  being  encouraged  to  develop 
his  own  skills  and  interests  through  activity  programs  in  many  large 
schools  but  only  one  third  of  the  one-room  schools.  (See  Appendix,  page 
183,  for  a  summary  of  special  classes  for  defective  children  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  schools.)  Health  work  cannot  be  said  to  have  equalled  the 
progress  in  the  other  two  fields.  The  emphasis  on  social  relationships 
seems  to  be  highly  important  in  some  schools,  to  judge  by  the  time  given 
to  social  studies,  projects,  and  field  trips. 

However,  the  vast  differences  between  schools  prevent  any  generaliza¬ 
tions  as  to  the  progressiveness  of  the  rural  schools.  The  following  school 
studies  printed  in  full,  may  illustrate  the  gulf  which  lies  between  two 
schools  in  the  same  county. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  progressive  small  villages  in  the  county,  this 
two-room  school  is  outstanding  in  the  quality  of  teaching.  There  are  52 
children  enrolled,  divided  equally  between  grades  1  through  4,  and  5 
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through  8.  The  interesting  point  about  this  school  is  the  high  degree  of 
coordination  between  it  and  its  community.  The  Parent-Teacher’s  Associa¬ 
tion  is  very  interested  in  the  school,  and  took  all  the  younger  children  on 
a  short  train  ride  this  year.  Assembly  programs  are  given  when  a  group 
is  ready  to  present  a  project,  and  weekly  assemblies  are  held  to  listen  to 
the  Damrosch  hour.  Twelve  yearly  parties  are  given  by  the  school’s  Four 
H  Club  for  the  older  members  of  the  club  who  have  gone  on  to  high 
school.  This  is  felt  to  bridge  the  social  gap  between  elementary  school 
and  high  school.  The  school,  church,  and  Grange,  as  well  as  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  college  cooperate  in  presenting  plays  and  entertainments,  which  com¬ 
bine  children,  high  school  students,  and  adults  in  an  unusual  way.  The 
Four  H  Club  is  used  by  the  teacher  of  the  upper  grades  as  a  focus  for 
group  projects. 

This  one-room  school  is  located  at  a  lonely  crossroads,  and  is  the  type 
of  rural  school  usually  pictured  in  the  movies.  The  10  children  enrolled 
are  probably  receiving  the  same  type  of  education  as  their  parents  and 
grandparents  received.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  poster,  no 
projects  are  attempted,  as  no  time  can  be  spared  from  memorizing  the 
basic  subjects.  There  is  no  radio  in  the  school,  and  no  singing.  Field 
trips  are  limited  to  the  annual  “outing.”  The  techniques  of  the  teacher 
were  formed  a  generation  ago,  for  she  first  taught  a  one-room  school 
in  the  1890’s. 


Similar  contrasts  are  to  be  found  among  the  high  schools.  Here  one 
finds  differences  as  startling  as  those  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
curriculum  of  the  Pine  Plains  High  School  is  an  example  of  the  new 
concept  of  individual  variations.  Here  the  children  are  not  forced  into 
the  academic  mould  if  they  do  not  fit  there.  Few  Pine  Plains  children 
continue  to  college,  so  the  problem  of  the  school  is  to  keep  children  in 
school  as  long  as  possible  and  to  give  each  child  as  much  education  as 
he  is  capable  of  assimilating.  Fewer  students  take  Regent’s  history  and 
English  examination  than  in  any  other  high  school  in  the  county.  Besides 
the  usual  college  preparatory  and  general  academic  courses,  a  student 
may  take  commercial,  agricultural,  or  home  economics  courses.  The 
agricultural  course  is  the  only  one  in  the  county,  and  is  yearly  taken  by 
approximately  20  high  school  boys.  In  this  course,  each  student  carries 
out  a  project  on  his  own  farm.  The  shop  is  equipped  with  band  saw, 
scroll  saw,  metal  working  tools,  drills  and  other  electric  devices.  Here 
boys  construct  new  furniture,  mend  broken  chairs,  and  harness,  and 
even  test  milk  for  butterfat  content. 

Of  the  twelve  senior  high  schools  in  the  county,  only  three  offer  any 
variations  on  the  traditional  three  courses:  academic,  college  prepara¬ 
tory,  and  commercial.  The  Rhinebeck  High  School  has  had  a  home 
economics  course  for  four  years,  and  the  Millbrook  High  School  has  one 
of  the  oldest  home  making  departments  in  the  state.  The  course  in  Mill- 
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brook  is  on  a  three  year  plan,  which  includes  63  hours  each  semester 
on  a  home  project.  The  first  year  girls  study  food  and  clothing,  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  care  of  the  house,  and  the  third  year  the  management  of 
family  life  and  child  care.  The  aim  of  these  courses  is  not  to  make  pro¬ 
fessional  housekeepers  or  nurses,  but  to  make  girls  aware  of  the  solution 
of  home-making  problems.  Education  is  intelligent  buying  and  menu 
planning  is  one  part  of  this  course.  Such  a  course  might  well  be  termed 
abreast  of  all  three  education  trends:  in  developing  individual  skills, 
promoting  family  health,  and  aiding  social  adjustments  in  the  home. 

Yet  nine  of  the  twelve  high  schools  offer  no  such  courses.  The  Pough¬ 
keepsie  High  School,  largest  in  the  county,  offers  students  a  general 
academic  education  unless  they  choose  to  enroll  in  the  trade  school. 
The  Arlington  High  School,  although  built  in  1933,  can  offer  only  col¬ 
lege,  academic,  and  commercial  courses.  This  school  offers  an  unusual 
arrangement,  however,  suiting  the  courses  to  individual  vocational  plans. 
There  are  eight  alternatives  presented  to  the  incoming  freshman:  College 
Arts,  College  Technical,  Normal,  General,  Bookkeeping,  Secretarial, 
and  General  Business.  Electives  for  all  courses  are, — drawing,  music 
and  mathematics,  and  other  courses  such  as  Latin  4,  economics,  and 
business  subjects  are  also  elective  for  all  but  business  and  secretarial 
majors.  In  contrast  to  the  general  academic  training  offered  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  county  high  schools,  the  Arlington  High  School  definitely 
trains  for  a  specific  job.  For  example,  the  General  Business  course  in¬ 
cludes  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  typing,  salesmanship,  business 
management,  law,  and  economics.  Just  as  in  Pine  Plains,  not  all  stu¬ 
dents  take  Regent’s  examinations. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  facts  concerning  what  subjects  are 
offered  and  how  they  are  taught  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
that  surprising  variations  exist  between  schools  of  the  same  general  size, 
and  in  the  same  environment.  In  one  school  boys  and  girls  memorize 
facts  and  rules  by  rote,  and  see  little  connection  between  text  books  and 
their  daily  lives.  In  the  next  school  children  are  “learning  by  doing,” 
developing  individual  interests  and  connecting  these  interests  with  their 
family  and  community  activities.  One  high  school  fits  the  curriculum 
to  the  student;  the  next  fits  the  student  to  the  curriculum.  Beyond  the 
obvious  difference  in  educational  value  between  the  old  and  new 
methods,  are  there  any  figures  which  would  judge  the  success  of  Dutchess 
County  schools  in  terms  of  numbers  continuing  to  high  school  and  gradu¬ 
ating,  and  Regent’s  examinations? 
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Measurements  of  Success 

O  NE  of  the  first  tests  of  the  success  of  public  schools  is  the  record  of 
the  percentage  of  children  continuing  to  high  school  from  grammar 
school,  and  the  percentage  of  these  who  complete  four  years  of  high 
school.  The  only  record  of  this  sort  which  is  available  is  that  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  four  supervisory  districts.  In  June,  1931,  526  children 
completed  the  eighth  grade  in  schools  outside  Beacon,  Poughkeepsie, 
and  Arlington.  In  September  of  that  same  year,  446  children  enrolled 
in  the  first  year  of  rural  high  schools.  This  means  that  80  children  either 
failed  to  continue  to  high  school,  moved  from  the  county  or  entered  the 
Beacon,  Poughkeepsie,  or  Arlington  high  schools.  The  only  one  of  these 
three  possibilities  which  is  important  is  the  numbers  entering  Arlington 
High  School  from  the  towns  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Pleasant  Valley.  As 
approximately  one-third  of  the  senior  classes  of  this  school  are  from 
outside  Arlington,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  one-third  of  the  first  year  en¬ 
rollment  of  136  pupils  was  from  the  outlying  area.  Thus,  approximately 
45  of  the  80  “missing  children'’  probably  went  to  high  school,  leaving 
only  35  children  in  the  entire  county  who  may  have  failed  to  continue 
to  high  school.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
who  rarely  record  more  than  one  child  of  the  previous  year’s  eighth 
grade  which  did  not  go  to  high  school. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  assured  that  nearly  all  children  are  entering 
high  school.  We  must  know  whether  they  finish  at  least  three  years  in 
high  school  level.  Most  children  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  during  their 
first  two  years  in  high  school.  The  average  age  of  282  members  of  the 
senior  class  of  Poughkeepsie  High  School  in  1937  was  18  years,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  average  entrance  age  is  slightly  over  14.  The  crucial 
year,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  second.  Of  the  446  children  enrolled 
in  first  year  high  school  in  1931,  333  completed  their  third  year.  This 
means  that  113  dropped  out  after  starting  the  four  year  course. 

In  this  connection,  a  study  was  made  of  1180  students  who  entered 
county  high  schools  in  1933.  (This  study  did  not  include  the  Pawling 
High  School,  as  no  accurate  data  were  obtainable  there.)  The  results  of 
the  study,  which  included  eleven  senior  high  schools,  can  be  summarized 
in  a  few  words.  Of  these  1180  boys  and  girls  hopefully  entering  high 
school  in  1933,  only  489  were  completing  their  senior  year  in  1937. 
Of  the  original  number,  663,  or  56.2  per  cent,  left  school  at  some  time 
during  the  four  years.  The  remainder  (28)  dropped  into  lower  classes 
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A  further  analysis  of  the  43.8  per  cent  who  reach  senior  year  in  high 
school  is  found  in  the  following  figures  on  the  percentage  of  boys  and 
girls  in  elementary  schools  and  high  schools.  Of  all  the  children  in  dis¬ 
trict  schools  in  1933-34,  51.8  per  cent  were  boys.  But  only  48.2  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  who  finished  the  eighth  grade  in  that  year  were 
hoys.  Now  continuing  this  study  to  high  school  level,  we  find  that  as 
many  hoys  as  girls  continued  to  high  school,  as  the  proportion  remains 
the  same  for  the  total  high  school  figures.  But  more  boys  than  girls  drop 
out  after  starting  high  school.  By  senior  year  only  46.8  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  boys.  Assuming  that  the  normal  proportion  of  boys  to  girls 
is,  as  recorded  in  the  elementary  schools,  51  to  49,  it  is  significant 
that  in  fourth  year  high  school  the  proportion  is  47  hoys  to  53  girls. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  difference  in  the  “holding  power”  of  different 
high  schools  which  seems  significant.  The  1937  senior  class  at  the  Pine 
Plains  High  School  lost  only  44  per  cent  of  its  enrollment  since  its  fresh¬ 
man  year.  But  the  senior  class  in  Millerton  lost  49  per  cent  and  in 
Rhinebeck  it  lost  59  per  cent  of  its  original  enrollment.  Might  this  point 
to  the  fact  that  a  school  offering  the  type  of  varied  program  found  in 
Pine  Plains  holds  the  interest  of  students  longer  than  schools  with  more 
traditional  curricula,  or  is  it  entirely  the  result  of  economic  pressure? 

A  further  analysis  of  the  “holding  power”  of  high  schools  is  neces¬ 
sary,  to  determine  whether  rural  children  continue  to  high  school  as 
often  as  village  and  city  children.  High  school  principals  have  agreed 
that  rural  children  usually  finish  the  four  year  course  as  often  as  those 
living  nearer  the  school.  In  the  Arlington  High  School,  29  of  the  67  in 
the  1937  senior  class  were  classed  as  non-residents.  Of  the  41  in  the 
senior  class  in  Pawling,  all  but  19  were  from  outside  the  village.  Eight 
of  the  20  in  the  senior  class  in  Amenia  are  from  neighboring  farms  and 
hamlets.  As  a  more  thorough  check,  seven  rural  schools  were  recorded 
as  to  numbers  of  students  now  enrolled  in  the  Millbrook  High  School. 
During  the  four  years  1933-36,  33  students  completed  the  eighth  grade 
in  the  seven  schools.  Of  this  33,  24  are  now  in  the  Millbrook  High 
School.  As  this  is  the  only  high  school  possible  for  this  locality,  these 
figures  are  fairly  accurate.  Quotations  from  interviews  with  two  high 
school  principals  in  different  parts  of  the  county  indicate  that  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  rural  education  to  village  high  school  standards  cannot  he 
measured  in  numbers. 

“The  problem  of  rural  preparation  does  not  lie  in  mastery  of  basic 

subjects,”  Mr .  said.  “Rural  children  must  pass  their  Regent’s 

just  like  the  village  children.  But,”  he  said,  “Rural  children  are  back- 
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ward,  especially  in  their  first  year  in  high  school.”  This  backwardness, 
he  explained,  is  shown  not  only  in  lack  of  social  poise,  but  also  in  lack 
of  educational  background.  Children  in  larger  schools  get  poise  through 
plays  and  assembly  programs,  and  they  receive  more  training  in  draw¬ 
ing  (later  useful  in  biology)  and  general  science  (through  using  the  high 
school  laboratory.) 

Mr . stated  that  he  finds  not  only  social  backwardness  among  chil¬ 

dren  from  rural  schools,  but  academic  backwardness  as  well.  Children 
from  one-room  schools  have  no  preparation  for  high  school,  and  have  not 
had  regularly  graded  work.  The  rural  student  of  average  ability  cannot 
compete  with  those  who  have  been  to  the  7th  and  8th  grades  in  a  large 
school.  Whereas  the  social  backwardness  wears  off  after  the  first  year, 
the  inferiority  in  studies  often  persists  throughout  the  four  years. 

Thus,  although  rural  children  finish  high  school  as  regularly  as  village 
children,  their  path  is  made  considerably  more  difficult  apparently,  by 
inadequate  social  and  academic  preparation. 

As  nearly  all  high  school  seniors  take  the  Regent’s  examinations,  a 
brief  summary  of  their  records  indicates  that  Dutchess  County  high 
schools  are  successful  in  academic  preparation  according  to  state  stand¬ 
ards.  In  the  class  graduating  from  county  high  schools  in  1936,  93.9 
per  cent  passed  the  American  History  examination,  and  93.7  per  cent 
passed  the  English  examination.  Actually,  the  Regent’s  record  is  not  a 
dependable  estimate  of  the  schools’  teaching  success,  as  several  schools 
do  not  allow  inferior  students  to  take  the  Regent’s  examinations. 

Although  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  high  schools  should  offer 
complete  vocational  training,  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask  that  there  be  some 
connection  between  the  courses  offered  and  the  post-graduate  occupa¬ 
tions  of  high  school  students.  With  this  connection  in  mind,  the  writer 
collected  the  post-graduate  records  of  350  high  school  graduates  from 
the  class  of  1936.  These  figures  were  compiled  under  two  main  head¬ 
ings, — diploma  received,  and  post-graduate  occupations.  In  the  case  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  and  Arlington  high  schools,  no  complete  record  was  avail¬ 
able,  other  schools,  being  small,  recalled  recent  graduates  individually. 

DIPLOMAS  RECEIVED  II Yr  245  GRADUATES 

Class  of  1936 


Diploma 

Number 

Per  Cent 

College  Entrance  . . 

.  44 

18 

Academic  or  Regent’s  . 

.  98 

46 

Commercial  . 

.  52 

22 

Local  School  .  . 

.  45 

18 

Agricultural  . 

1 

.... 

No  Diploma  . 

.  5 

2 

245 

100 
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These  figures  become  significant  only  when  combined  with  the  in¬ 
formation  on  post-graduate  occupations. 

POST-GRADUATE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  324  GRADUATES 

Class  of  1936 


Occupation  or  location 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Liberal  arts  and  technical  college . 

.  87 

26.8 

Business  college  . . 

.  33 

10.0 

Normal  school  _  _ _ 

. .  7 

2.1 

High  school  post-graduate  course . . . 

. .  40 

12.3 

Employed  in  home  town  . 

. .  50 

15.5 

Unemployed,  at  home  . . . 

.  53 

16.3 

Left  town  for  other  jobs  . 

.  50 

15.5 

Married  (girls)  . . . .. . . 

.  3 

1.2 

Deceased  . . .  . 

. .  1 

.3 

324 

100.0 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  combining  the  numbers  who  left  town  to 
work,  and  the  numbers  unemployed  at  home,  31.8  per  cent  of  the  class 
found  no  place  in  their  own  communities.  Only  15.5  per  cent  found 
jobs  near  home.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  class  of  1936  would  be 
more  fortunate  in  finding  jobs  than  the  classes  of  depression  years. 
But  a  comparison  of  occupations  of  Beacon  high  school  graduates  seems 
to  prove  just  the  opposite.  Between  the  years  1928  and  1934,  387  boys 
and  girls  graduated  from  the  Beacon  high  school.  Of  this  number,  30.7 
per  cent  was  unemployed  in  Beacon  or  had  sought  work  elsewhere,  when 
figures  were  recorded  in  1935.  But  of  the  class  of  1936,  37.5  per  cent 
was  unemployed  in  Beacon  or  working  elsewhere  in  the  spring  of  1937. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  earlier  graduates  had  had  more  years  to  find 
jobs  before  being  recorded  in  1935,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  presence 
of  a  depression  during  those  years  would  balance  this  condition. 

Several  factors  are  influential  in  determining  the  occupations  of  high 
school  graduates.  A  time  of  economic  depression  decreases  the  num¬ 
bers  going  to  college,  to  judge  by  the  State  Education  Department  re¬ 
port  that  in  1928,  21  per  cent  of  all  Dutchess  County  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  went  to  college,  as  compared  to  only  13.6  per  cent  in  1934.  The  jobs 
available  in  the  community  also  influence  the  locations  of  young  people. 
But  the  responsibility  of  high  schools  to  provide  an  education  which  will 
fit  the  graduate  into  his  home  town  cannot  be  overlooked.  There  seems 
to  be  no  correlation  between  the  size  of  the  community  and  the  extent 
of  maladjustment  among  graduates.  In  Beacon  37.5  per  cent  of  the 
1936  graduates  were  unemployed  or  left  town, — in  Millbrook,  34  per 
cent, — in  Millerton,  56  per  cent. 
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This  section  has  demonstrated  some  of  the  curricular  and  student  ad¬ 
justment  problems  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  Although  conclu¬ 
sions  are  subject  to  many  variations  in  size  and  location  of  schools  and 
are  conditioned  by  the  reliability  of  the  sampling,  the  following  points 
may  be  suggested  as  true  of  most  Dutchess  schools. 

1.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  107  one  teacher  schools  offers  more  than  “rote 
teaching”  in  basic  subjects,  but  nearly  all  of  the  larger  rural  schools 
follow  modern  educational  trends. 

2.  Nearly  all  children  continue  to  high  school  from  the  eighth  grade, 
but  56.2  per  cent  of  the  high  school  freshmen  fail  to  complete  the 
four  year  course.  Relatively  more  girls  than  boys  finish  high  school. 

3.  High  schools  offering  varied  programs  seem  to  hold  students'  interest 
more  years  than  the  usual  academic  high  school.  Few  high  schools  are 
aware  of  the  problem  of  fitting  young  people  for  life  in  their  own 
communities. 

4.  Rural  children  finish  high  school  nearly  as  often  as  do  village  and 
city  children,  but  they  usually  have  social  and  academic  difficulties 
in  high  school. 

It  is  not  enough  to  point  out  successes  and  difficulties  in  the  widely 
differing  elementary  and  high  schools,  without  also  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  these  differences  occur.  The  following  sections  discuss  the 
importance  of  teachers,  trustees,  physical  equipment,  and  finances  to  the 
educational  offerings  of  county  schools. 

Teachers 

T HE  first  and  most  obvious  explanation  of  differences  between  schools 
lies  in  the  abilities  of  the  teachers  themselves.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  basic  concepts  of  education  have  greatly  changed  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  They  are  still  changing.  To  paraphrase  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Associate  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Elementary 
Schools  in  New  York  City,  “Teachers  are  not  developing  encyclopedias 
of  learning.  They  are  hoping  to  develop  happy,  living  personalities."*  ’ 
Compared  to  the  simple  teaching  objectives  of  a  generation  ago,  this 
interest  in  the  individual  child  demands  much  more  training  and 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Since  it  is  freely  admitted  that  the 
“activity  program’'  method  is  still  experimental,  and  since  new  tech¬ 
niques  in  teaching  reading  and  arithmetic  are  constantly  being  studied, 
the  modern  teacher  must  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  and  experiments 
in  his  field. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  training  and  experience  of  rural  and  urban 
teachers,  records  were  taken  of  all  certificates  held  by  Poughkeepsie 
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and  supervisory  district  teachers  for  the  year  1934-35.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentage  of  total  teachers  holding  the  various  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  sum  of  the  percents  is  greater  than  100  per  cent,  for  some 
teachers  hold  more  than  one  certificate. 


TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES—  1 935 


Poughkeepsie  Supervisory  Districts 

Type  Certificate  Number  PerCent  Number  PerCent 

College  .  62  26.9  109  29. 

Normal  school  .  126  54.7  205  55.5 

Teacher’s  Training  .  6  2.6  24  6.6 

First  Grade  .  3  1.2  28  7.6 

Special  .  40  17.4  4  1.0 

Other  .  10  4.3  16  4.3 


Roughly  half  of  both  urban  and  rural  teachers  hold  normal  school 
certificates,  and  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  hold  college  certificates. 
The  principal  difference  between  rural  and  urban  teachers  seems  to  lie 
in  the  numbers  of  Teachers'  Training  and  First  Grade  certificates.  These 
two  are  no  longer  given  to  new  teachers,  as  they  do  not  require  normal 
school  training.  Of  all  rural  teachers,  14.2  per  cent  have  received  only 
the  nominal  training  required  for  these  certificates. 

As  the  larger  proportion  of  old  certificates  among  rural  teachers  sug¬ 
gests  the  presence  of  numbers  of  older  teachers,  a  study  was  made  ol 
the  299  teachers  in  rural  elementary  schools.  Of  this  number,  it  was 
found  that  49  per  cent  have  received  normal  school  certificates,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  55.5  per  cent  among  all  rural  teachers.  This  fact  suggests  that 
a  higher  proportion  of  high  school  teachers  have  been  to  normal  school 
than  the  proportion  of  elementary  teachers.  The  entire  group  have  had 
an  average  of  9.6  years  teaching  experience;  Although  many  of  the 
older  teachers  received  their  training  from  high  schools,  and  added  a 
short  training  course,  the  younger  teachers  have  all  been  to  college  or 
normal  school.  The  following  record  of  the  dates  of  certificates  is  sig¬ 
nificant. 


92  received  their  certificates  between  1934  and  1936 


65 

66 

66 

66 

40 

66 

66 

66 

15 

u 

66 

66 

16 

u 

66 

66 

u 

66 

66 

7 

52 

a 

66 

66 

“  1931  and  1933 

“  1928  and  1930 

“  1925  and  1927 

“  1922  and  1924 

“  1919  and  1921 

before  1919 


It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  that  the  largest  majority  of  the  rural 
elementary  teachers  are  recent  graduates.  But  the  group  of  52  teachers 
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(17.5  per  cent  of  all  district  elementary  teachers)  who  got  their  cer¬ 
tificates  before  1919  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  order  to  analyze  this 
older  group,  36  of  the  52  were  recorded  as  to  date  of  certificates  and 
number  of  years  teaching  experience.  Twenty-four  of  this  number  re¬ 
ceived  their  certificates  before  1910,  and  10  before  1905.  (22  of  the 
201  teachers  in  district  2  and  4  received  certificates  before  1910.) 
These  36  teachers  average  26.9  years  teaching  experience,  and  9  have 
taken  no  extension  work  since  beginning  to  teach.  One  teacher  received 
her  Training  Class  certificate  in  1890  and  has  taken  no  extension  work 
since  that  date.  Another  teacher  graduated  from  normal  school  in  1888, 
received  a  First  Grade  certificate  in  1911,  and  has  been  teaching  36 
years.  The  longest  period  of  service  is  recorded  by  a  teacher  in  District 
Two,  however.  She  received  her  certificate  in  1910  after  teaching  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  has  taught  for  42  years  without  taking  any  extension 
courses  since  1911.  In  the  town  of  Fishkill,  five  teachers  have  taught  an 
average  of  29.5  years. 

Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  52  teachers  who  got  certificates  before 
1919  have  taught  more  than  25  years.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  these 
older  teachers  do  not  give  as  much  inspiration  and  guidance  to  their 
students  as  do  the  recent  normal  school  graduates.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  a  teacher  who  has  taught  more  than  25  years  with  no  recent  train¬ 
ing  in  techniques,  probably  gives  less  attention  to  the  new  approaches 
outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Salaries  have  considerable  effect  upon  the  quality  of  teachers  attract¬ 
ed  to  rural  and  urban  schools. 

AVERAGE  TEACHERS’  SALARIES  —  1935 

By  Types  of  Schools 

Supervisory  Districts  Poughkeepsie  Beacon 


All  Schools  .  $1237.56  $1890.03  $1790.95 

One  Room  Schools  .  1083.73 

Kindergarten  and 

Elementary  Schools  .  1908.00  2306.40 

Special,  Vocational, 

and  High  Schools  .  1834.00  1861.00 


All  these  salaries  are  less  than  they  were  in  1929,  when  the  average 
for  district  teachers  was  $1394.40,  and  in  Poughkeepsie  was  $1996.57. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  of  one  room  schools  has  slightly  increased  from 
$1072.35  in  1929.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  teachers  are  more  attracted  to 
elementary  school  positions  in  the  cities  than  they  are  to  those  in  the 
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country.  Many  teachers  in  one-room  schools  receive  $950  per  year. 
Teachers  who  know  they  are  unlikely  to  receive  more  than  $1100  a 
year  teaching  in  a  rural  school  often  plan  to  leave  the  rural  field  after 
a  few  years.  Many  of  the  younger  teachers  interviewed  admitted  that 
they  were  teaching  in  rural  schools  only  to  get  experience  for  more 
lucrative  jobs  elsewhere. 

Equipment 

SEEKING  more  reasons  for  differences  between  schools,  one  also 
thinks  of  the  physical  equipment  with  which  teachers  have  to  work. 
Twenty  years  ago,  all  rural  schools  had  stationary  desks,  a  pump  and 
a  common  dipper  for  drinking  water,  no  indoor  toilets,  and  the  better 
schools  had  a  basin  for  hand  washing.  Today  nearly  all  the  two  and 
three  room  schools  have  indoor  toilets,  drinking  fountains,  and  run¬ 
ning  water  in  wash  basins.  The  most  recent  changes  have  been  from 
the  common  towel  to  paper  towels,  and  from  the  individual  glasses  to 
paper  cups.  All  the  schools  visited,  with  one  exception,  had  paper 
towels,  and  all  but  one  had  abandoned  the  common  dipper.  But  17  of  the 
28,  (60  per  cent)  had  no  indoor  toilets.  Only  10  of  the  28  schools 
have  running  water  for  wash  basins,  and  nearly  all  of  the  ten  are  two 
and  three  room  schools.  Drinking  water  is  a  serious  problem  for  the 
isolated  rural  school.  Many  schools  depend  on  neighboring  farm  houses 
for  all  water.  This  involves  carrying  water  in  pails  from  a  considerable 
distance.  Those  schools  which  have  pumps  either  keep  individual  glasses 
near  the  pump,  or  carry  pails  of  water  into  the  building  to  be  dipped 
into  paper  cups.  Twelve  of  the  28  schools  still  depend  upon  the  pump 
and  pails  for  all  drinking  water.  Ten  others  dispense  the  pump  water 
from  small  tanks,  and  six  have  drinking  fountains. 

Movable  desks,  preferable  to  stationary  desks  because  of  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  project  and  group  work,  were  found  in  only  five  of  the  28 
schools,  and  only  two  of  the  five  are  completely  equipped  with  movable 
desks.  In  the  majority  of  one-room  schools  a  strange  combination  of 
desk  styles  is  common, — a  few  old  double  “forms,”  a  row  of  unad- 
justable  single  desks,  and  some  newer  adjustable,  stationary  desks  make 
up  the  usual  seating  equipment.  Many  one-room  schools  have  eight  or 
ten  children  in  the  first  two  grades.  These  small  children  cannot  be 
expected  to  sit  at  desks  for  long  periods  of  time,  yet  in  most  schools 
there  is  no  other  place  for  them  to  work.  Only  9  of  the  28  schools 
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had  low  work  tables,  and  teachers  in  other  schools  said  that  they  had 
no  room  for  tables.  Lack  of  adequate  equipment  may  explain  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  group  and  project  work  in  many  schools. 

The  school  buildings  themselves  may  also  be  considered  part  of  the 
equipment  conditioning  educational  offerings.  The  two  newest  schools 
in  the  county  are  those  in  Pine  Plains  and  Arlington.  In  both  schools, 
more  has  been  spent  upon  practical  construction  than  upon  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Pine  Plains  school  has  not  purchased  the  most  expensive 
makes  of  shop  tools,  and  Arlington  has  not  yet  purchased  shop  and 
home  making  equipment.  Other  large  schools  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  overcrowding  and  absence  of  new  equipment.  The  Beacon  High 
School  has  needed  more  adequate  work  shops  for  many  years,  and  the 
Poughkeepsie  High  School  houses  its  freshmen  in  several  buildings  not 
intended  for  schools.  Originally  planned  for  1000  students,  this  high 
school  now  houses  1800.  The  addition  of  a  new  annex  is  subject  to 
considerable  discussion  among  Poughkeepsie  residents.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  varying  prediction  concerning  the  future 
growth  of  the  high  school  population.  (This  problem  will  be  discussed 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.)  IJntil  the  annex  is  built,  the  Poughkeepsie 
High  School  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  Red  Hook  High  School, 
which  has  been  housed  in  a  local  inn  since  fire  destroyed  the  building 
in  1936.  Both  schools  are  unable  to  offer  more  than  a  limited  choice 
of  subjects,  and  organization  of  such  confused  curricula  is  in  itself  a 
major  task. 

Similar  to  the  problem  of  the  high  school  annex  has  been  that  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Trade  School.  This  school  was  started  in  1927  as  a 
part  of  the  continuation  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  only  ten  stu¬ 
dents.  In  1933  it  was  moved  to  another  building,  and  in  1936  it  enrolled 
69  students.  As  the  school  has  steadily  grown,  and  now  offers  a  three 
year  course  in  machine  shop  practice  and  tool  making,  it  was  felt  that 
a  separate  building  was  needed  for  1937-38.  After  considerable  alter¬ 
cation  among  the  city  fathers,  and  a  few  local  factory  owners  who 
believed  that  trained  younger  workers  lowered  wages  and  working 
standards,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  finally  appropriated  $25,000  for 
relocating  and  expanding  the  school.  It  was  estimated  that  local  tool 
making  and  machine  factories  could  absorb  150  new  men  each  year, 
so  the  100  per  cent  placement  record  of  Trade  School  graduates  wdll 
probably  continue.  The  continuation  of  this  valuable  vocational  train¬ 
ing  thus  depended  upon  the  equipment  available. 
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The  high  schools  are  not  alone  in  being  overcrowded.  In  1936, 
the  average  one  teacher  school  had  an  enrollment  of  19.3  pupils.  The 
one-room  schools  in  District  One  averaged  23  pupils  per  school.  Twelve 
one-room  schools  had  registrations  of  more  than  30  students  each.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  such  schools,  combining  30  boys  and  girls  of 
every  age,  can  teach  little  but  the  basic  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  rural  schools  which  are  handicapped  by  insufficient 
pupils.  One  school  in  Milan  has  had  only  three  pupils  during  1936-37. 
Singing  and  group  work  are  clearly  impossible  in  such  a  small  group. 

The  larger  rural  schools  seem  to  be  the  most  fortunate  in  the  matter 
of  enrollment.  None  of  the  two  and  three  room  schools  seemed  very 
crowded,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  District  One,  which  had  34  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  first-to-fourth-grade  room. 

The  library  facilities  of  county  schools  form  an  important  part  of 
the  equipment  with  which  teachers  have  to  work.  A  study  of  all  county 
library  facilities  was  made  by  Maisry  MacCracken  in  1933-34,  and  the 
following  summary  is  taken  from  her  report,  with  the  addition  of  some 
more  recent  figures.  In  general,  Miss  MacCracken  found  that  rural 
school  libraries  are  suffering  from  lack  of  funds,  and  that  many  have 
old,  worn  books.  Only  15  per  cent  of  the  district  schools  have  more  than 
300  books,  and  almost  half  have  less  than  200  books.  Sixteen  of  the 
28  libraries  visited  by  Miss  MacCracken  did  not  spend  the  fifty  cents 
per  pupil  considered  necessary  by  state  standards,  and  eighteen  had  a 
circulation  per  capita  among  teachers  and  pupils  of  less  than  ten  books. 

Statistics  on  volumes  per  pupil  and  volumes  added  in  1935-36  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  (Table  VII).  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  one 
teacher  schools  have  nearly  four  times  as  many. books  per  child  as  has  the 
larger  schools.  However,  when  the  number  of  volumes  per  school  is 
computed,  one  finds  that  the  one  teacher  schools  average  203  volumes, 
whereas  the  larger  schools  average  833  volumes.  Some  schools  keep 
their  limited  libraries  locked  in  cases,  while  others  display  them  on 
tables  where  children  may  read  on  completing  their  lessons.  High 
schools  are  more  fortunate  in  their  library  equipment  than  are  small 
elementary  schools,  and  several  have  well  stocked  libraries  with  special 
librarians.  In  the  Appendix  (Table  VIII)  will  be  found  a  record  of  the 
volumes  per  pupil  of  county  high  schools. 

Libraries  in  Poughkeepsie  elementary  schools  have  an  excellent  repu¬ 
tation  among  state  school  libraries,  for  all  but  one  have  trained  libra¬ 
rians  to  teach  children  the  use  of  the  library.  They  average  1200  to 
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1400  volumes  per  school,  and  add  from  112  to  408  volumes  each  year. 
These  libraries  average  seven  periodicals  per  school,  in  contrast  to 
elementary  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  which  rarely  subscribe  to 
magazines.  The  Beacon  elementary  schools  have  even  larger  libraries, 
(the  Spring  Street  School  has  2655  volumes.)  Although  further  coopera¬ 
tion  with  local  public  libraries  would  increase  the  facilities  of  many 
county  elementary  schools,  the  principal  deterrent  to  the  development 
of  adequate  school  libraries  is  financial. 

This  limited  study  of  school  equipment  shows  that  the  one-room 
schools  are  least  well  equipped  to  adjust  to  new  trends  in  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  that  some  high  schools  are  small  and  poorly  equipped,  and  that 
the  larger  elementary  schools  in  county  and  city  are  the  best  favored 
in  size  and  equipment. 

School  Finances 

Although  most  of  us  like  to  think  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  our 
children,  actually  there  are  many  items  in  the  ideal  school’s  budget 
which  are  deemed  too  good  for  Dutchess  County  children.  Schools  are 
supported  in  part  by  the  district  in  which  they  are  located,  and  in  part 
by  state  aid.  Cities  receive  equalization  aid,  as  well  as  $50  per  pupil 
for  non-resident  high  school  pupils.  Central  rural  school  districts  have 
no  assessed  valuation  or  school  tax  of  their  own,  but  are  supported  by 
the  primary  school  districts  of  which  they  are  composed.  They  receive 
the  ordinary  equalization,  non-resident  tuition,  and  transportation  aids, 
and  in  addition  they  receive  a  building  aid  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
debt  service.  The  common  school  districts  receive  equalization  aid  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  city  schools,  and  the  Union  Free  schools  receive  non¬ 
resident  tuition  aid  and  transportation  aid,  besides  equalization  aid. 

A  description  of  the  finances  of  several  schools  studied  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  State  Aid  to  Municipal  Subdivisions,  will  indicate  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  financial  organization  between  large  and  small  schools. 

Because  of  the  state  system  of  building  aid,  and  “double  aid”  for 
abandoned  districts,  the  Pine  Plains  Central  School  receives  51  per 
cent  of  its  total  expenditures  from  the  state,  whereas  Arlington  receives 
42  per  cent.  The  fact  that  Pine  Plains  is  benefitting  more  from  state  aid 
than  Arlington  explains  the  absence  of  shop  work  and  home  making 
courses  in  the  latter.  This  table  compares  the  finances  of  Pine  Plains 
and  Arlington  schools  in  1934. 
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PINE  PLAINS  —  ARLINGTON 

A  Comparison  of  School  Finances 

Per  Child  in  Average 
TOTAL  Daily  Attendance 


Pine  Plains 

Arlington 

Pine  Plains 

Arlington 

Average  daily  attendance  . 

515 

1,039 

Teachers  . 

29 

34 

Full  value  of 

real  estate  (dollars)  . . 

...  4,104,007 

8,883,446 

8,000 

8,700 

Expenditure  (dollars)  . 

...  136,822 

170,021 

267 

163 

Capital  outlay  and 

debt  expense  (dollars)  . 

65,019 

69,891 

128 

66 

Current  expense  (dollars)  ... 

71,803 

100,130 

139 

97 

State  aid  (dollars)  . . . 

70,997 

71,931 

138 

69 

Per  cent  of  expense 

from  state  aid  . . 

51.0 

42.0 

Cost  of  building  (dollars) . 

...  300,000 

345,000 

Two  schools  in  Milan  present  an  interesting  analysis  of  district 
school  finances.  Milan  No.  9  has  an  enrollment  of  34  children,  and  is 
very  crowded.  Milan  No.  8,  the  adjoining  district,  has  only  three 
pupils.  This  table21  shows  the  difference  between  the  finances  of  the 
two  districts  in  1934. 


Total  value  of  taxable  real  estate  . 

School  tax  rate  (mills)  . 

Total  expenditure  . 

Expenditure  per  pupil  in  avg.  daily  attendance 

State  aid  . 

Per  cent  of  expenditure  from  state  aid . 


Milan  No.  8 

Milan  No.  9 

$40,000 

$296,638 

4.0 

3.3 

$  1,147 

$ 

2,105 

$  574 

$ 

73 

$  884 

$ 

425 

77.1 

20.1 

To  judge  from  the  contrast  between  expenditures  per  child,  tax  rates, 
and  state  aid,  Milan  No.  8  seems  to  be  a  bad  bargain  not  only  for  the 
district  but  also  for  the  state.  Neither  school  can  afford  to  offer  social 
studies  or  group  projects,  one  because  of  too  many  pupils,  and  one 
because  of  too  few.  The  teacher  of  No.  8  with  three  pupils  is  paid  only 
$175  a  year  less  than  the  teacher  of  No.  9  with  34  pupils.  Why  not 
divide  the  pupils  of  these  adjoining  districts  more  evenly?  This  has 
been  suggested  several  times,  but  the  parents  in  No.  8  feel  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  children  in  the  neighboring  No.  9,  and  say,  “Let  No.  9 
lake  care  of  its  own  children/’ 

In  the  Appendix,  (Table  IX)  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  the  expen¬ 
ditures  per  pupil  of  all  146  district  schools  in  1935-36.  This  table 
will  explain  further  the  difference  between  Milan  No.  8  and  Milan  No. 
9,  and  show  that  they  are  not  at  all  unusual  among  district  schools. 
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When  the  schools  are  grouped  by  numbers  of  pupils,  the  per  pupil 
expenditures  are  found  to  decrease  as  the  size  of  the  school  increases. 
Schools  which  had  fewer  than  six  pupils  spent  an  average  of  $235.39 
per  pupil  in  1936,  while  schools  which  had  between  16  and  21  pupils 
spent  only  $106.24.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  was  $143.06. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  per  pupil  expenditures  are  small  in  a  large 
school.  The  following  comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  district  and 
city  schools  shows  that  the  central  rural  school  is  more  expensive  than 
other  schools.  But  it  also  indicates  that  Poughkeepsie  schools  can  edu¬ 
cate  approximately  the  same  number  of  children  in  ten  large  schools 
as  the  four  districts  educate  in  146  small  schools,  for  $ 25  per  child  less. 


PEII  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  19,tr>-:)6 


22 


Expenditure 
per  pupil  in 

Average  daily  Current  average  daily 
attendance  expenditure  attendance 


All  district  schools  .  7,177.86  $1,026,868  $143.06 

Poughkeepsie  .  6,317.81  744,530  117.85 

Beacon  .  1,262.85  231,671  183.45 

Pine  Plains  Central  .  553.9  144,613  261.01 


Thus,  the  quality  of  education  is  not  determined  so  much  by  the 
dollar  expenditure  per  pupil,  as  upon  how  that  dollar  is  spent.  A  school 
having  only  three  pupils  spends  $574  on  each  pupil,  giving  them  a 
limited  educational  experience.  The  central  rural  school  spends  $261.01, 
and  the  large  city  school  $117.85.  Most  district  superintendents  are  in 
favor  of  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  as  they  realize  the  limitations 
of  small  rural  schools.  The  two  objections  to  consolidation  are  (1) 
transportation,  and  (2)  a  rumor  that  “taxes  will  rise".  The  first  objec¬ 
tion  is  valid  in  the  case  of  small  children,  although  many  parents  prefer 
to  have  their  children  board  the  bus  at  their  door  rather  than  to  know 
they  are  walking  on  the  highway.  The  notion  that  taxes  rise  is  not  borne 
out  in  fact,  as  state  figures  on  nine  central  rural  districts  show  that  in 
eight  of  the  nine  districts,  taxes  have  decreased  or  remained  stationary 
since  1930.  A  compromise  in  some  districts  has  been  to  send  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  pupils  to  the  village  schools.  Several  superintendents 
feel  that  this  method  should  be  used  in  all  small  rural  schools,  to  limit 
the  one  teacher  schools  to  young  children. 

When  it  is  realized  by  taxpayers  and  parents  that  the  one-room 
schools  are  offering  less  education  for  more  money  than  the  larger 
schools,  it  is  possible  that  consolidation  will  increase. 
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Public  Opinion 

Awi'l [EH  important  influence  upon  tire  type  of  education  presented 
by  schools  is  the  ideology  of  the  community,  as  represented  by  trustees, 
boards  of  education,  and  superintendents.  Membership  on  a  city  board 
demands  sufficient  time  expenditure  to  insure  a  board  which  is  at  least 
aware  of  educational  progress.  But  the  trustees  of  rural  districts  are 
usually  less  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  education  than  in  the  prac¬ 
ticalities  of  finances  and  heating  the  school  building.  There  is  rarely 
more  than  one  trustee  in  each  district,  and  this  trustee  has  the  real  con¬ 
trol  over  the  curriculum,  and  the  teacher  employed.  The  Committee  on 
State  Aid  to  Municipal  Subdivisions  states  that 

It  is  these  petty  dictators  who  are  the  strongest  champions  of  the  one- 

teacher  school,  particularly  when  it  is  supported  primarily  by  state  expense. 

Local  prestige  and  power  are  the  main  reasons  advanced  by  district  super¬ 
intendents  for  the  trustees’  defense  of  the  ‘last  stronghold  of  democracy.’ 

Trivial  perquisites  of  office,  also,  are  not  infrequently  a  consideration.23 

School  equipment  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  trustee.  A  con¬ 
servative  trustee  is  unmoved  by  the  teacher’s  pleas  for  running  water 
or  low  tables.  It  is  not  unknown  for  the  trustee  to  insist  that  the  teacher 
board  with  his  own  family. 

State  authorities  are  unanimous  in  opposing  the  one-teacher-one- 
trustee  districts.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Education  stated  in  an 
interview  that  district  boards  should  have  no  right  to  control  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  but  that  small  administrative  units  are  so  firmly  installed  that 
they  will  probably  continue  to  “choke  the  development  of  rural  schools” 
for  years  to  come.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Rural  Education,  is  the  larger  administrative  unit,  as 
found  in  cities  and  in  central  districts.  (The  central  district  provides 
one  board  of  trustees,  which  is  subject  to  the  superintendent’s  advice, 
and  is  thus  in  the  same  relation  to  the  superintendent  as  is  the  city  board 
of  education.) 

The  single  trustees  of  one-teacher  districts  are  only  nominally  con¬ 
trolled  by  district  superintendents.  Only  the  most  energetic  superin¬ 
tendents  make  progress  in  bringing  in  young  teachers,  and  forcing  the 
older  ones  to  take  extension  courses.  A  sharp  difference  may  he  noted 
between  the  attitudes  of  superintendents  towards  teachers’  extension 
courses  and  continuation  of  older  teachers.  In  East  Fishkill,  where 
teachers  have  been  urged  to  take  the  extension  course  in  Pawling,  9  of 
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the  14  teachers  have  taken  courses  since  1931.  In  Rhinebeck,  where  no 
extension  courses  have  been  made  available,  only  9  of  25  teachers  have 
taken  extension  courses  since  1928. 

Superintendents  must  follow  the  opinions  of  their  communities  to¬ 
wards  “this  new  progressive  education/'  and  few  can  use  the  powers 
with  which  the  law  invests  them.  High  school  principals  are  in  the  same 
position  of  dependence  upon  public  opinion.  Occasionally  that  opinion 
changes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Beacon  High  School,  which  met  a  storm 
of  protest  when  shop  courses  were  suggested  in  1930.  Parents  claimed 
their  sons  were  being  “put  on  a  chain  gang."  This  sentiment  has  now 
changed  sufficiently  to  permit  shop  work.  Another  principal  is  eager  to 
start  shop  and  home  making  courses,  but  is  opposed  on  the  grounds  that 
such  courses  would  “lower  the  standing  of  the  school.”  Although  few 
rural  high  schools  in  this  county  send  as  many  as  half  of  their  grad¬ 
uates  to  college,  public  opinion  adheres  to  the  current  belief  that  “col¬ 
lege  is  a  good  thing,”  regardless  of  their  own  community's  record  in 
college  attendance.  Half  of  the  1936  graduates  of  Amenia  High  School 
went  to  college,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the  1936  graduates  of  Dover 
Plains  High  School  went  to  college.  Yet  these  schools  must  offer  the 
same  academic-college  preparatory  courses. 

The  Parent-Teacher's  Association  frequently  plays  a  positive  role  in 
improvement  of  school  equipment.  Several  cases  of  radios,  drinking 
fountains,  and  tables  given  by  the  P.T.A.  were  found.  Part  of  the  credit 
for  the  highly  successful  school  described  on  page  130-1,  is  due  to  the 
P.T.A.  The  4H  Clubs  also  raise  money  for  school  equipment,  when  they 
are  organized  within  the  schools. 


The  Future 

J.  HE  Poughkeepsie  Star  made  the  following  plea  in  its  editorial  col- 
umn  on  February  16,  1937. 

It  would  seem  to  be  timely  to  urge  that  there  he  a  county-wide  study  of 
educational  facilities,  problems,  and  probable  future  developments.  Of 
course  it  isn't  sensible  to  build  a  new  rural  high  school  in  one  communi¬ 
ty  and  then  to  propose  a  structure  of  comparable  size  a  few  miles  away, 
when  eventually  the  two  schools  will  have  to  draw  on  about  the  same 
territory  for  their  students.  And  so  the  problem  can  be  amplified; 
schools  may  be  placed  in  improper  locations,  wrhere  centers  of  population 
are  nowr  but  may  not  be  within  a  few  years.  .  .  .  Why  not  a  comprehensive 
survey,  so  that  the  communities  of  the  county  will  work  together  in 
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solving  the  school  problem,  instead  of  independently  and  in  disregard 

for  what  other  communities  are  doing? 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  include  as  comprehensive  a  “survey’* 
of  county  schools  as  is  practical  within  a  general  study  of  county 
problems.  Dealing  with  the  1937  situation,  it  has  stated  the  following 
factors  determining  education  quality  in  nearly  all  county  schools. 

1.  Low  salaries  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  young  teachers,  and  the 
relatively  large  number  of  older  teachers,  in  rural  schools. 

2.  Poor  equipment  in  small  rural  schools,  and  in  some  high  schools 
hinders  curricular  growth. 

3.  Small  rural  schools  are  more  expensive  than  the  larger  schools,  and 
offer  no  better  education. 

4.  Many  small  districts  are  controlled  by  untrained  trustees. 

Predictions  of  future  trends  are  always  dangerous,  and  especially 
so  in  a  rapidly  changing  county.  With  the  coming  of  suburbanism, 
there  will  probably  be  an  increased  population  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  county,  and  increased  demand  for  large,  well-equipped 
schools.  School  population  trends  in  the  four  districts  indicate  that 
since  1932  the  enrollment  has  increased  more  slowly  than  between 
1929  and  1932.  When  these  figures  are  broken  up  into  the  four  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  is  seen  that  considerable  variation  occurs  between  districts. 


Total  Enrollment 

Annual  Increase 

1929 

1936 

or  Decrease 

District  One 

(southern  tier  of  towns,  E.  to  W.) . 

District  Two 

2312 

2636 

46.2 

(Poughkeepsie  east  to  Dover) . 

District  Three 

3272 

2419 

minus  121.8 

(Hyde  Park,  east  to  Amenia)  . . . 

1295 

1472 

25.2 

District  Four 

(northern  tier  of  towns)  . 

2001 

2480 

68.4 

According  to  this  table,  the  northern  towns  will  need  new  schools 
sooner  than  any  others,  and  the  central  towns  will  not  need  them  for 
many  years.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  effect  of  uncharted 
suburban  growth  upon  these  central  towns.  It  should  also  be  remem- 

be  red  that  the  location  of  new  central 

schools 

is  not 

determined  by 

crowding  in  rural  schools,  as  much  as  by  the  extravagance  and  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  present  small  units. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  statistical  trend  in  school  popu¬ 
lations  since  1926.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  total  enrollment  of  all 
county  schools  in  1945  will  be  25,800,  or  6100  more  than  1936.  But 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

In  Dutchess  County 


1925-1926 
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no  one  can  tell  where  this  growth  will  be  felt,  except  to  guess  that  the 
rate  of  growth  in  rural  towns  will  increase  more  than  that  of  cities. 

Population  in  Poughkeepsie  schools,  according  to  the  statistical  trend, 
will  be  approximately  8250  in  1945,  or  only  965  more  than  the  1936 
population.  But  when  this  increase  is  computed  separately  for  grade  and 
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high  schools,  it  is  apparent  that  the  high  school  will  probably  grow 
more  rapidly  than  the  grade  schools.  In  the  past  eight  years,  the  grade 
schools  have  increased  their  enrollment  an  average  of  50  pupils  each 
year;  the  high  school  population  has  increased  70.4  each  year.  This 
is  significant  in  planning  Poughkeepsie’s  school  buildings. 

Beacon  schools  have  remained  at  a  nearly  stationary  position  since 
1933,  after  a  sudden  growth  in  school  enrollment  between  1930  and 
1933.  Although  present  crowding  of  the  high  school  suggests  that 
added  facilities  are  needed,  it  would  be  assumed  from  the  figures  of 
the  past  four  years  that  no  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

If  this  sample  is  representative  of  all  county  schools,  we  might  con¬ 
clude  that  as  a  controlling  force  in  preventing  social  and  economic  ills, 
Dutchess  County  schools  have  little  importance.  That  they  are  teaching 
the  usual  facts  about  arithmetic  and  geography  is  apparent.  Several 
schools  are  leaders  in  following  new  trends  in  education  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  social  responsibility.  But  teachers  and  principals  do  not 
decide  the  social  influence  of  schools  as  often  as  do  the  trustees  and  the 
boards  of  education.  A  few  communities  give  their  school  principals  a 
free  rein  to  coordinate  school  and  village  in  unusually  “socially  mind¬ 
ed”  school  programs.  But  as  long  as  the  real  control  of  the  majority  of 
the  district  schools  rests  with  untrained  trustees,  most  of  whom  are 
unaware  of  the  possibilities  of  “preventive  education,”  many  schools 
will  continue  to  be  stale-mated.  A  more  complete  study  of  financing, 
supervision,  and  teacher  training  in  all  county  schools  seems  to  be  the 
next  step  in  evaluating  local  education  possibilities. 


1  Frank,  Lawrence,  “Childhood  and  Youth,”  in  Recent  Social  Trends,  (Report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee),  New  Vork,  1932,  p.  751-53. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  784. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  786. 

4  Judd,  Charles  H.,  “Education,”  in  Recent  Social  Trends,  op.  cit.,  p.  356. 

5  Committee  on  Elementary  Education  of  the  New  York  Council  of  Superintendents,  Car¬ 
dinal  Objectives  in  Elementary  Education,  Second  Report.  Albany,  1929,  p.  13. 
'’Committee  on  Informal  Teaching  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  Cardinal  Objectives  of  Elementary  Education.  Fourth  Report,  Albany. 
1934,  pp.  7,  8. 

7  Hunting,  Isaac,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

*  Platt,  Edmund,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

9  Hunting,  op.  cit.,  p.  267. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

11  Platt,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 

12  Ibid. 

13  Smith,  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  406. 

14  Platt,  op.  cit.,  p.  254. 
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15  Education  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Article  10,  Section  275. 

16  Ibid.,  Article  5,  Section  134. 

17  Ibid.,  Article  23,  Section  620. 

18  Ibid.,  Article  26,  Section  690. 

19  Bayne,  Stephen  F.,  Address,  March  22,  1937. 

2#  Commission  on  State  Aid  to  Municipal  Subdivisions,  op.  cit.,  pp.  173-174. 

21  Ibid. 

32  Computed  from  the  statistical  abstracts  of  the  district  and  city  school  superintendents. 
23  Commission  on  State  Aid  to  Municipal  Subdivisions,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 


Chapter  Aine 

Adult  Education 

AMERICA  has  recently  discovered  that  education  does  not  stop 
with  the  last  class  room  bell.  “Adult  education,”  similar  to  “pro¬ 
gressive  education”  has  been  the  center  of  violent  debates,  be¬ 
tween  those  who  claim  that  forums  are  merely  the  old-fashioned  “church 
social”  in  a  new  guise  of  sophistication,  and  those  who  see  in  adult 
discussion  and  study  groups  the  key  to  social  rejuvenation.  The  most 
frequently  heard  criticism  was  expressed  by  the  man  who  said,  “Even 
the  adult  educators  themselves  don’t  know  what  they  mean  by  ‘adult 
education’.”  Risking  immediate  censure  by  authorities  on  the  new 
movement,  we  may  attempt  to  define  adult  education  now,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  material  contained  in  this  chapter. 

With  the  realization,  brought  by  the  recent  depression,  that  men  and 
women  will  have  increasing  amounts  of  leisure  time  unclaimed  by  fac¬ 
tories  and  offices,  and  with  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  wiser  and  more  tolerant  millions  if  the  country  is  to  steer  a  course 
among  the  reefs  of  Fascism,  war,  and  political  nostrums,  leaders  and 
educators  have  been  organizing  forums,  study  groups,  dramatic  socie¬ 
ties  and  orchestras,  study  classes,  craft  and  hobby  groups  of  all  sorts. 
The  purpose  of  these  manifold  organizations  is  not  merely  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill  or  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  forums  may  instill  political 
consciousness,  and  that  new  skills  and  knowledge  may  develop  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  and  better  social  adjustment  among  the  men  and  women  parti¬ 
cipating  in  adult  education  groups.  Before  this  day  of  organization,  fami¬ 
lies  met  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  discussed  religion  and  politics,  men 
painted  murals  on  their  kitchen  walls  if  they  wanted  to,  women  com¬ 
peted  for  cake  baking  prizes,  and  young  and  old  danced  together  and 
made  up  new  ballad  verses, — all  without  self-conscious  direction  of  any 
sort.  They  would  have  scorned  a  person  who  wanted  to  “organize  a  dis¬ 
cussion  group,”  because  they  found  all  the  discussion  they  wanted  in 
casual  ways,  without  setting  aside  every  Wednesday  evening  for  it. 
Admittedly,  the  present  adult  education  groups  are  trying  to  recapture 
some  of  the  enjoyment  our  grandfathers  found  in  their  scanty  hours  of 
leisure.  In  this,  such  organizations  seem  artificial.  But  in  many  places 
they  have  restored  unity  and  stability  in  communities  torn  by  economic 
disaster.  In  Dutchess  County  there  has  been  less  “adult  education” 
organization  than  in  counties  nearer  New  York.  Before  describing  the 
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two  new  experiments  in  sueh  education  here,  we  may  summarize  the 
longer  established  educational  groups. 

Leaders  in  an  attempt  to  awaken  women  to  their  responsibilities  as 
mothers,  voters,  and  citizens,  have  been  such  womens  clubs  as  the  City 
and  County  Club,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women,  the  Garden  Club,  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  There  are  also  numerous  small  village  clubs, 
such  as  the  Ladies’  Coterie  in  Amenia,  and  the  Shakespeare  Club  of 
Pawling.  Several  of  the  larger  clubs  have  extensive  programs  to  suit 
all  kinds  of  individual  interests:  civic  problems,  gardening,  literature, 
and  current  events.  The  City  and  County  Club  has  county  as  well  as  city 
members,  and  holds  summer  meetings  in  outlying  villages  and  farms. 
This  club  studies  county  problems,  and  influences  the  course  of  county 
government  considerably  from  time  to  time.  It  also  sponsors  the  Norrie 
Fellowship,  for  research  in  the  county,  and  actively  furthers  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  fellowship  reports.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  applies  a  nation  wide  program  of  study  and  non-partisan  politi¬ 
cal  action  to  local  needs  and  interests.  It  has  several  village  units, 
organized  within  the  county  League.  The  Parent  Teacher’s  Association, 
an  organization  of  school  teachers  and  parents  of  school  children,  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  county  less  reached  by 
other  clubs.  Several  outstanding  P.T.A.  groups  have  added  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  the  educational  offerings  of  their  schools,  by  raising  funds  for 
school  radios  and  aiding  with  “field  trips.”  Study  of  current  educational 
problems  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  P.T.A.  program.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  local  women’s  clubs  is  the  study  club  in  Pine  Plains,  which 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  25  women.  It  is  significant  that  leaders 
and  members  of  all  these  groups  are  recruited  from  all  economic  levels. 
For  this  reason,  the  county  women’s  clubs  may  be  ranked  as  important 
unifying  forces,  in  addition  to  their  educational  value. 

There  are  several  non-commercial  leisure  time  agencies  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  which  may  be  considered  more  educational  than  recreational. 
The  various  musical  and  dramatic  organizations,  such  as  the  Dutchess 
County  Musical  Association,  the  Italian  Dramatic  Musical  Club,  and 
the  many  small  glee  and  choral  clubs,  certainly  follow  the  definition 
of  adult  education  set  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Other  organizations  which  deserve  a  place  in  a  summary  of  adult 
education  programs  are: 

The  Starr  Institute  in  Rhinebeck. — a  community  house  operated  by  a 

hoard  of  directors,  which  brings  a  variety  of  recreation  and  education 
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opportunities  to  the  community. 

An  amateur  orchestra  in  Rhinebeck. 

A  study  group  in  the  Mt.  Carmel  church  in  Poughkeepsie,  which  has  a 
membership  of  over  70  persons. 

The  study  groups  in  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  other  churches  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  meeting  for  informal  discussion.  Some  have  speakers,  but  it  is 
tacitly  agreed  that  such  speakers  must  hold  fairly  conservative  views. 

(A  series  of  lectures  by  speakers  sent  from  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  was  announced  for  the  fall  of  1936,  but  was  cancelled  for  reasons 
of  church  policy.) 

'The  Granges  have  educational  speakers  from  time  to  time,  and  hope  to 
raise  farming  standards  by  mutual  help  and  discussion. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  the  most  important  educational  organization  for 
farm  men,  as  it  supplies  its  members  with  much  information  on  insect 
pests,  cattle  breeding,  fruit  tree  sprays,  etc.  It  has  organized  the  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  and  holds  Institutes  and  local  educational  meetings. 

From  the  more  traditional  type  of  informal  adult  education,  we 
may  continue  to  two  new  education  projects  which  are  decidedly  in  line 
with  the  best  new  developments  in  the  field.  The  first  is  an  experiment 
in  parent  education  which  was  carried  out  by  Margaret  Reese,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Norrie  Fellowship,  from  1930  to  1932.  With  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  City  and  County  Club,  Vassar  College,  and  many  other 
organizations,  a  three-year  program  of  education  for  family  life  was 
conducted  in  various  village  centers.  The  report  of  this  experiment  was 
published  in  1932, 1  and  the  following  statement  has  been  quoted  from  it. 


The  aims  of  the  three  years’  work,  1929-32  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  and  organization  of  parent  education  work  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  County. 

2.  The  organization  and  actual  conduct  of  a  series  of  conferences  of  pre- 
school,  (later,  older)  children. 

3.  The  direct  contact  with  pre-school  children  in  work  that  would  be  of 
benefit  to  them  and  to  the  adults  working  with  them. 


In  the  development  of  the  work  during  the  three  years,  the  following 
was  undertaken  and  carried  out: 

1.  Twenty-seven  parent  study  groups  were  organized  and  the  way  laid  for 
further  and  more  extensive  work  in  parent  education  in  Dutchess  County. 

2.  These  groups  were  conducted  or  supervised  by  the  Norrie  Fellowship 
with  the  aim  of  bringing  to  the  parents  help  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  presented  by  their  children. 

3.  a.  A  play  group  at  Lincoln  Center  was  conducted  by  the  Fellowship  in 
1929-30,  and  supervised  by  Miss  Reese  in  1930-31. 

b.  A  study  of  sleep  was  made  on  children  of  pre-school  age  at  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home,  Poughkeepsie. 
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The  problems  met  by  this  program  are  of  importance  to  other  adult 
education  programs  in  the  future.  The  main  problem  was  that  of  com¬ 
petition  with  older  organizations.  Village  communities  are  usually 
over-organized  and  women’s  time  is  in  constant  demand  for  church, 
P.T.A.,  and  other  club  activities.  Another  problem  was  found  in  the 
method  of  meeting  interested  women.  Individual  visits  were  made  to 
mothers  of  children  in  the  Lincoln  Center  project,  since  these  mothers 
were  for  the  most  part  unable  to  leave  their  homes.  The  “institute”  form 
of  meeting  was  tried  out  in  Pine  Plains,  but  was  not  highly  successful. 
Periodic  meetings  seemed  to  be  the  most  successful  of  the  three  methods 
tried.  Leadership  was  another  serious  problem,  certainly  not  confined 
to  the  adult  education  movement. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  were  not  measured  in  the  survival  of 
the  village  groups  formed  under  Miss  Reese.  Rather,  the  importance 
of  the  effort  lay  in  the  fact  that  local  attention  was  ready  to  be  focussed 
upon  common  family  adjustments,  and  child  training.  Mothers  learned 
to  take  better  care  of  their  children’s  health,  and  came  into  contact  with 
new  scientific  information  about  child  training.  The  county  became 
aware  that  the  parent  education  movement  has  a  place  in  its  life. 

The  second  important  experiment  in  adult  education  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Adult  Education  and  Recreation  office  of  the  W.P.A. 
This  is  a  state  wide  program,  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  which  uses  teachers  from  relief  rolls.  But  all  its  programs 
are  open  to  all  adults,  whether  on  relief  or  not.  Four  of  the  nine  workers 
in  the  Dutchess  County  division  are  homemaking  teachers,  and  it  is 
their  program  which  is  of  especial  interest  here.  These  four  teachers 
work  through  the  cases  of  the  welfare  workers,  but  once  they  start  work¬ 
ing  in  a  community,  the  numbers  of  interested  women  grow  spon¬ 
taneously.  Poughkeepsie,  the  Red  Hook  district,  and  the  towns  south 
of  Poughkeepsie  are  covered  by  the  four  teachers.  In  May,  1937,  there 
were  195  women  actively  enrolled  in  homemaking  groups.  Of  this 
number,  83  were  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  51  of  the  83  were  negroes. 
Because  financial  support  has  been  limited  to  workers'  salaries,  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  a  serious  problem,  and  the  teachers  have  not  reached 
beyond  the  western  border  of  the  county.  It  is  unfortunate  that  very  few 
tenant  families  have  enrolled  in  homemaking  courses.  The  head  of  the 
project  stated  that  few  tenants  knew  about  the  service. 

But  the  success  of  the  groups  already  in  operation  (in  1937)  has  been 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  expanded  services  of  this  type. 
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In  one  community,  one  woman  asked  for  advice,  and  within  two  weeks 
there  were  ten  more  women  meeting  in  her  house  when  the  teacher  came. 
The  effects  of  new  knowledge  in  matters  of  nutrition  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  story  of  a  Dutchess  County  farm  family,  helped  by  the  home¬ 
making  teacher.  Within  one  month  after  enrolling  in  the  homemaking 
group,  each  of  the  seven  children  had  gained  half  a  pound.  The  majority 
of  the  women  enrolled  are  most  interested  in  budgeting,  but  the  teacher 
gives  more  than  financial  training  to  needy  families.  Families  who  have 
met  hard  times  for  the  first  time  are  learning  how  to  laugh  at  their 
makeshifts  and  how  to  enjoy  their  family  picnics,  even  if  held  in  their 
own  back  yard. 

The  success  of  this  limited  project  makes  one  wonder  why  there  is 
no  county  wide  homemaking  program  on  a  more  permanent  basis  than 
the  W.P.A.  Most  New  York  counties  have  Home  Bureaus,  organized 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  county  Farm  Bureaus.  They  receive  financial 
help  from  state  and  federal  governments,  and  are  operated  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  membership  basis  by  trained  workers.  With  the  publication  of  the 
1935-36  Norrie  Fellowship  report,  “The  Dutchess  County  Farmer,’ 
considerable  interest  was  expressed  in  achieving  a  Home  Bureau  for 
Dutchess  County.  Leader  in  the  movement  has  been  the  City  and  County 
Club.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  a  Home  Bureau  will  eventually  be  set 
up,  but  the  decision  lies  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and,  within  that 
Board,  the  Finance  Committee,  which  must  appropriate  $2500  for 
the  Bureau’s  support.  Before  the  supervisors  will  consider  the  move, 
they  must  be  convinced  that  enough  farm  women  want  the  Bureau.  If 
the  little-publicized  W.P.A.  homemaking  groups,  with  untrained  lead¬ 
ers  and  no  transportation  facilities,  can  enroll  195  members,  it  seems 
obvious  that  support  from  the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  can  easily 
install  a  Home  Bureau  with  the  spontaneous  support  of  hundreds  of 
farm  women. 

The  Dutchess  County  Dress 

In  the  social  progress  of  any  political  unit,  large  or  small,  locally 
published  newspapers  have  a  vital  function  in  the  development  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  public  opinion.  Throughout  the  history  of  Dutchess  County, 
thought  and  action  have  been  influenced  by,  and  at  times  even  led  by, 
the  pens  of  newspaper  editors.  The  first  success  of  the  Improvement 
Party  rested  upon  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  Eagle  and  the 
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Journal.  Public  attention  to  the  filth  in  the  streets  of  Poughkeepsie  slum 
areas  in  1835  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  press.  Although  local  news 
was  usually  secondary  to  national  news  from  Newr  York  and  elsewhere, 
combined  with  month-old  dispatches  from  Europe,  the  village  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  the  farmers  in  the  county  depended  upon  local  editors  to 
crystallize  political  issues  and  record  economic  development.  Because 
Dutchess  has  grown  closer  to  New  York  in  interest  and  in  commerce,  its 
residents  depend  less  on  local  newspapers  for  national  and  foreign 
news.  But  the  responsibility  of  the  local  press  to  direct  voters  and  citi¬ 
zens  toward  better  government  and  clearer  thinking  has  not  diminished. 

The  history  of  the  press  in  Dutchess  County  parallels  that  of  American 
journalism  in  general.  The  county  has  had  its  share  of  militant  editors 
who  have  brought  about  needed  reforms.  A  century  ago  it  was  not  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  newspaper  editorial  to  start  effective  agitation  for  a  railroad, 
a  city  reservoir,  or  for  even  as  modern  a  convenience  as  a  municipal 
sewerage  system.  The  motives  behind  these  editorial  drives  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  expressions  of  social-consciousness.  It  is  more  likely 
that  they  reflected  the  common  zeal  for  industrial  expansion.  A  boom 
of  any  sort  meant  profits  for  the  newspapers — and  editors  were  aware 
of  that  fact. 

Today,  however,  the  importance  of  newspapers  as  social  leaders  has 
diminished,  even  in  local  affairs.  Readers  are  content  with  the  facts 
that  increased  efficiency  in  newsgathering  has  made  possible,  and  do  not 
eagerly  turn  to  the  editorial  page  for  interpretation  and  guidance.  Appar¬ 
ently,  newspaper  readers  of  today  do  their  own  thinking. 

In  Dutchess  County,  as  an  instance  of  the  growing  lack  of  editorial 
power,  practically  every  newspaper  in  the  county  has  told  of  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  town  zoning.  In  the  reform’s  first  trial  with  county  resi¬ 
dents  the  bill  was  defeated. 

The  county  newspapers,  all  of  them,  are  purposely,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  avoiding  the  biggest  factor  confronting  the  county  today.  There 
is  more  to  the  suburban  encroachment  from  New  York  City  than  a  busy 
public  may  realize.  It  means  more  than  better  commuting  train  service, 
or  growing  settlements  of  non-farm  rural  dwellers.  It  means,  plainly, 
that  Dutchess  County  must  eventually  lose  its  independence  in  social 
life.  It  means  that  Dutchess  will  become  a  “bedroom”  for  New  York,  its 
interests  merged — along  with  its  commerce — with  those  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  It  means,  that  like  Brooklyn,  its  newspapers  will  fight  for 
years  against  the  encroachment  of  New  York's  circulation — a  factor  that 
even  now  hurts  keenly — only  to  give  in  eventually  and  become  neigh- 
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borhood  papers  with  little  value  as  advertising  mediums  or  as  news¬ 
papers.  These  statements  may  be  startling,  but  the  Dutchess  County  resi¬ 
dent  must  see  the  future  as  it  will  inevitably  be.  There  are  too  many 
precedents  in  the  history  of  metropolitan  areas  for  such  a  statement 
to  be  a  wild  prediction. 

A  brief  summation  of  the  county  press  is  not  a  dismal  one.  The 
weekly  papers  are  representative  of  sister  papers  throughout  the  country. 


NEWSPAPER  (IIU 'ELATION 

!\eu>  York  and  Local  Papers  in  Dutchess  County 


Poughkeepsie 

Beacon 

Rural  County 

Total 

Dutchess 

County 

Poughkeepsie 

Sunday  Courier  . 

. .  6,130 

514 

5,547 

12,191 

Poughkeepsie 
Star-Enterprise  . 

.  10,600 

3,692 

14,292 

Poughkeepsie 

Eagle-News  . 

Beacon  News  . 

2,232 

906 

4,639 

3,138 

New  York  Times 


Daily  . 

968 

237 

435 

1,640 

Sundav  . 

.  1,594 

350 

944 

2,888 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Daily . 

.  1,184 

273 

849 

2,306 

Sunday  . 

.  1,785 

509 

1,955 

4,249 

N.  Y.  Journal-American 

Sunday  . 

.  4,314 

1,149 

2,530 

7,993 

N.  Y.  Mirror 

Daily  . 

.  855 

187 

164 

1,122 

Sunday  . 

.  1,820 

558 

556 

2,934 

N.  Y.  News 

Daily . 

. .  4,144 

1,126 

2,419 

7,689 

Sunday  . 

.  7,326 

1,558 

4,401 

13,285 

N.  Y.  Sun 

Evening  . . .  . 

225 

97 

66 

388 

Others 

Evening  . 

911 

464 

999 

OOD 

1,708 

Total  N.  Y.  Newspapers 

Daily  . 

. .  8,677 

2,554 

4,371 

15,602 

Sundav  . 

. .  16.839 

4,124 

10,492 

31,455 

Half  of  them  serve  only  as  advertising  mediums  for  neighborhood  stores 
and  subscribers  whose  names  appear  in  the  “personal”  column  each 
week.  The  editors  see  in  their  newspapers  only  a  means  of  making  a 
country  print  shop  known  and  advertised.  The  other  half  of  the  papers, 
are  those  whose  editors  vie  with  each  other  for  typographical  attractions 
and  editorial  prowess.  These  papers  and  their  editors  are  interested  in 
more  than  making  their  papers  pay,  and  by  sponsoring  contests  for 
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rOl  .M  Y  NEWSPAPER  (  IKCVLATION 


Including  nine  weeklies 

Weekly 

Harlem  Valley  Times 
—  Amenia  .  1,275 

Beacon  Light — Beacon  .  1,250 

Round  Table — Millbrook  .  550 

Millerton  News — Millerton  ....  3,407 


with  local  distribution 

Weekly 


Pawling-Patterson  News- 

Chronicle — Pawling  .  1,400 

Register-Herald — Pine  Plains..  1,175 

Advertiser — Red  Hook  .  1,025 

Gazette — Rhinebeck  .  1,179 

Chronicle — Wappingers  Falls..  5,000 


schoolchildren  in  essay  writing,  and  backing  with  what  editorial  power 
they  have  all  manner  of  public  improvements,  they  are  keeping  alive 
the  romance  and  social-consciousness  of  small-town  newspapering. 

Of  the  city  press,  a  great  deal  could  be  said.  Poughkeepsie  has  two 
daily  papers;  the  morning  paper  is  attempting  to  make  some  financial 
headway,  and  the  evening  paper  is  riding  high  on  the  basis  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  monopoly,  since  it  owns  the  morning  paper  as  well.  The  editorial 
policies  of  both  these  papers  have  indicated  a  broadminded  proprietor, 
eager  to  help  the  county,  unless,  of  course,  it  will  cost  him  advertising 
or  prestige.  The  evening  paper,  hovering  in  its  appeal  between  sensa¬ 
tionalism  and  conservative  country  journalism,  has  managed  to  attain 
a  peak  circulation  and  hold  it  for  several  years.  How  long  the  publisher 
of  these  two  newspapers  will  be  able  to  maintain  this  profitable  monopoly 
in  the  daily  field  is  questionable.  Until  the  public  becomes  tired  of  the 
monopoly’s  convenient  policies  and  its  paternal  attitude  toward  county 
reform,  its  position  seems  safe. 

Beacon  also  has  a  daily  paper.  Being  a  link  of  a  chain  of  papers,  its 
position  in  the  community  is  unusual.  It  is  guided  by  a  county  resident 
in  local  affairs,  but  in  national  affairs  it  is  likely  that  its  policies  have 
been  dictated  by  the  publisher  of  the  chain.  This  is  of  little  importance, 
however,  so  long  as  the  local  policies  are  guided  by  a  person  who  knows 
the  local  situation.  The  Beacon  paper,  having  a  small  circulation,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  southwestern  area  of  the  county,  has  set  itself  a  strict  policy 
of  making  “Southern  Dutchess”  an  autonomous  unit.  That  Beacon  has 
taken  to  the  policy  is  evident  when  one  realizes  that  a  Poughkeepsie 
daily  newspaper  cannot  be  purchased  in  the  city  of  Beacon. 

There  is  one  more  newspaper  in  Dutchess  County  that  has  risen  to  new 
prominence  in  the  past  few  years.  The  Sunday  Courier,  a  county  news¬ 
paper  that  has  been  published  for  more  than  half  a  century  under  inde¬ 
pendent  management.  It  is  published  only  on  Sunday,  printing  on  the 
daily’s  press,  and  in  a  way  it  is  a  freak  of  American  journalism. 
In  the  county  it  has  become  a  tradition  for  a  farm  or  rural  resident  to 
“take”  the  Courier  even  though  he  subscribes  to  metropolitan  papers  as 
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well.  More  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  county,  its  position  seems 
secure.  Throughout  the  years  it  has  maintained  a  consistent  appeal  to 
the  farmer  because  of  its  free  use  of  farm  news  and  through  its  policies, 
which  have  sought  a  better  lot  for  the  county.  For  the  city  resident,  the 
Courier  has  less  interest,  but  realizing  that  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  already  won  this  field  with  specialized  material,  the  editors  of  the 
Courier  have  emphasized  its  country  appeal.  In  matters  that  do  not 
involve  political  policy  or  injury  to  Poughkeepsie  retail  merchants,  the 
Courier  has  been  the  first  to  demand  improvement.  It,  too,  is  guilty  of 
blindness  to  the  development  of  Dutchess  as  a  suburban  county,  even 
though,  with  careful  editing,  it  could  become  the  only  newspaper  for 
residents  whose  social  interests  are  in  the  home  life  of  the  county,  though 
their  commercial  interests  are  in  New  York.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  the  Courier  has  leaned  backward  in  reactionary  caution  in  the 
backing  of  community  projects.  Certainly,  criticism  has  been  made  of 
the  paper  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other. 

Dutchess  County  is  just  learning  what  types  of  adult  education  are 
popular  and  practical  in  its  cities  and  villages.  It  has  learned  that  civic 
improvements  and  child  care  are  two  subjects  of  interest  to  many  of  its 
citizens,  and  that  homemaking  is  growing  in  popularity  as  a  scientific 
study.  It  has  also  learned  that  women  seem  more  open  to  education 
than  men.  The  success  of  discussion  groups,  classes,  and  hobby  clubs 
is  more  doubtful.  The  problem  of  leadership  is  partly  responsible.  But 
equally  responsible  is  the  positive  conservatism  of  county  people,  and 
the  over-organization  of  cities  and  villages.  State  authorities  who  would 
stress  forums  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  homemaking  must  learn  that 
this  county  examines  the  plain  “practicality”  of  a  new  project  first; 
therefore,  spending  time  and  money  on  “talk”  seems  less  valuable  than 
learning  how  to  budget  and  train  children. 

The  problem  facing  adult  education  in  this  county,  as  suggested  by 
the  Home  Bureau,  lies  in  reaching  the  un-organized  people, — the  tenant 
farmers  and  their  wives,  the  little  business  men  and  their  families, — 
those  people  who  are  not  already  members  of  several  clubs,  church 
societies,  and  social  groups.  These  men  and  women  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  field  for  the  preventive  side  ol  adult  education,  for  it  is 
they  who  fall  below  subsistence  level  in  depression  years,  who  are 
swayed  by  political  chicanery,  and  are  victims  of  limited  years  in 
school. 


1  Reese,  Margaret  D.,  An  Experiment  in  Education  for  Family  Life,  Poughkeepsie,  1932. 


Chapter  Ten 


Libraries 


ON  a  December  evening  in  1796  a  meeting  was  held  in  Pine  Plains 
to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  village  library.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting,  subscription  papers  were  drawn  up,  and  each  subscriber  was 
given  a  “share”  or  a  “right”  in  the  library,  upon  the  payment  of  $2.50. 
There  were  47  subscribers  to  this  venture,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
their  contributed  “shares”  95  volumes  were  purchased.1  Villagers  also 
ransacked  their  shelves  and  attics  for  spare  books,  and  18  more  were 
added  to  the  little  library  in  this  way.  Ebenezer  Baldwin  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  librarian.  In  1828,  shortly  before  his  successor  Stephen 
Eno,  resigned,  there  were  261  books  in  the  collection.  The  subscribers 
to  this  early  library  would  have  been  surprised  to  have  been  called  pio¬ 
neers  in  adult  education  in  Dutchess  County.  But  such  they  certainly 
were,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  books  were 
on  serious  philosophical  or  historical  subjects.  Unfortunately,  interest 
in  the  library  waned  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Eno,  and  in  1895  it 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

This  was  not  the  only  reflection  of  the  slightly  self-conscious  intel- 
lectualism  which  characterized  most  of  eastern  thought  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  A  neighborhood  library  existed  in  Pleasant  Valley 
in  1837,  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  county.  The  Poughkeepsie  Journal 
expressed  the  hope  that 

...  an  example  so  worthy  of  commendation  and  imitation  as  that  of  our 
friends  in  Pleasant  Valley  will  not  be  without  its  influence  on  other 
places.2 

There  was  also  a  library  in  Fishkill  at  this  time,  for  Fishkill  was  the 
center  for  Dutch  and  English  aristocrats  and  professional  men.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pine  Plains,  interest  in  these  local  libraries  fluctuated 
according  to  the  character  of  the  librarian,  the  other  interests  claiming 
local  attention.  Ladies’  magazines  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
might  well  have  been  responsible  for  several  libraries  demise. 

In  1935  the  Poughkeepsie  Library  was  formed,  under  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  law,  and  inherited  some  books  from  the  older  subscription  libra¬ 
ries.3  In  1843,  according  to  James  Smith,  the  library  comprised  less 
than  1000  volumes.4 

It  is  not  the  place  of  this  volume  to  discuss  Dutchess  County  reflec¬ 
tions  of  national  trends.  The  cause  of  the  development  of  these  first 
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libraries,  and  what  books  they  included  would  be  an  interesting  study, 
illustrating  a  nineteenth  century  reaction  against  the  crudeness  of  fron¬ 
tier  living. 

From  these  four  or  five  village  libraries,  library  services  have  grown 
to  include  18  library  units,  in  addition  to  school  libraries.  It  seems  accu¬ 
rate  to  state  that  public  reading  matter  is  considerably  less  serious  than 
it  was  a  century  ago.  Whereas  the  Pine  Plains  library  contained  mostly 
philosophy  and  history,  most  of  our  village  libraries  now  contain  a 
preponderance  of  fiction,  and  the  Adriance  Library  in  Poughkeepsie 
subscribes  to  200  newspapers  and  periodicals.  But  whether  they  contain 
philosophy  or  periodicals,  the  fact  remains  that  libraries  are  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  “adult  education,’'  in  enlarging  the  scope  of 
post-school  knowledge  and  experience,  and  aiding  the  growth  of  indi¬ 
vidual  hobbies  and  group  clubs. 

In  1933-34  Maisry  MacCracken  made  a  study  of  the  library  facilities 
of  Dutchess  County  under  the  Norrie  Fellowship,  and  the  following 
facts  about  local  libraries  are  hers. 

There  are  two  libraries  in  cities:  one  in  Poughkeepsie  and  one  in 
Beacon.  There  is  one  in  a  village  of  3,336  population,  four  in  villages 
of  between  1200  and  1600  population,  and  12  in  villages  of  less  than 
1000  population.  This  indicates  that  the  majority  of  our  libraries  are 
serving  small  communities.  These  libraries  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  county,  five  are  on  the  Harlem  Valley  side,  and  eleven  on  the  Hudson 
Valley  side  of  the  county.  The  small  village  libraries  will  be  discussed 
first,  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  larger  city  libraries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  village  populations 
registered  in  each  library,  and  a  rating  of  each  library  according  to 
state  ratings  determined  by  the  Library  Extension  Division  on  the  basis 
of  the  annual  reports  of  each  library.  (Credits  are  given  for  attaining 
a  minimum  standard  as  regards  book  stock,  circulation,  budget,  staff, 
and  service  given.  A  rating  of  100  per  cent  or  over  indicates  highly 
satisfactory  service,  75  to  100  per  cent,  fair  to  good  service,  and  50  to 
75  per  cent  poor  to  fair  service.  Less  than  50  per  cent  is  classed  as  verv 
poor  service. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  village  libraries  are  not  lacking 
in  books.  In  fact,  only  two  of  the  sixteen  have  a  circulation  per  regis¬ 
tered  borrower  below  the  state  standard.  Those  who  use  the  libraries  use 
them  frequently,  but  they  are  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  variety  found 
on  the  shelves  and  by  the  presence  of  so  many  useless  old  volumes.  The 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  SIXTEEN  VILLAGES 

1933 


Percentage  of 

Population 

Number  of 

Town 

Registered 

Volumes 

Rating 

Amenia  . . . . . 

60.7 

3788 

85.56 

Arlington  . 

44.3 

2693 

80.06 

Dover  Plains  . 

68.0 

1504 

62.04 

*Fishkill  . 

55.6 

1800 

*Hyde  Park  . . . . . 

10.0 

3802 

Millbrook  . . . 

71.5 

9531 

184.07 

Millerton  . . 

90.9 

2195 

69.20 

Pawling  . 

26.2 

3133 

65.90 

*Pine  Plains  . 

5000 

Pleasant  Valley  . 

40.5 

4902 

90.92 

Red  Hook  . . . . 

19.9 

3923 

58.65 

Rhinebeck  . 

40.2 

11321 

108.60 

Rhinecliff  . . . 

28.6 

3251 

122.55 

*Staatsburg . 

5.0 

6000 

Tivoli  . 

37.9 

3675 

124.76 

Wappinger’s  Falls  . 

28.7 

7070 

187.22 

(*These  libraries  do  not  make  reports  to  the  state.) 

ctor  underlying  the  purchase  of 

new  books 

is  of  course  a  financial 

one.  The  library  incomes  are  fair  for  small  communities,  but  they  do 
not  result  in  very  many  new  books  when  they  are  divided  up  between 
upkeep  of  the  building,  librarian’s  salary,  and  new  purchases.  Twelve 
of  these  village  libraries  added  less  than  200  books  in  the  year  1933-34, 
and  nine  pay  their  librarians  less  than  $200  a  year. 

One  of  the  best  endowed  libraries  in  the  county  is  the  Millbrook  Free 
Library,  having  in  1933  an  income  of  $4,180.43  from  almost  entirely 
private  sources.  Most  of  its  borrowers  are  from  the  village,  hut  in  the 
village  the  library  is  successful.  It  has  9,331  volumes,  and  50  magazines, 
and  cooperates  with  the  Grange,  the  churches,  and  the  school.  Publicity 
in  the  local  paper  increases  the  use  of  its  reference  books,  and  it  has  an 
unusually  large  non-fiction  circulation. 

The  Pine  Plains  Free  Library,  already  described  as  one  of  the  first 
in  the  county,  is  located  in  a  room  of  the  drug  store,  and  is  supported 
by  a  levy  of  fifty  cents  on  every  voter.  The  success  of  this  type  of 
financial  set-up  was  illustrated  in  1932  when  excitement  over  an  elec¬ 
tion  brought  nearly  $200  to  the  library.  It  has  about  5,000  volumes, 
and  serves  about  eight  persons  a  day,  sometimes  more  in  winter.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  live  up  to  state  standards. 

The  Pawling  Public  Library  is  located  above  the  fire  house,  and  is 
administered  by  a  committee  instead  of  by  a  single  librarian.  It  has 
3,133  volumes,  for  recreational  reading  only,  and  is  not  used  by  the 
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local  study  club.  As  it  is  supported  by  the  town  to  the  extent  of  only 
$155  a  year,  the  library  committee  is  unable  to  afford  to  increase  the 
demand  for  books.  It  has  a  circulation  of  5,771  volumes  a  year,  but 
it  reaches  only  26  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  contrast  to  the  Mill- 
brook  Library,  the  Pawling  library  is  too  restricted  by  finances  to 
branch  out  either  in  number  of  books  or  number  of  persons  registered. 

Although  most  libraries  are  making  a  real  effort  to  reach  as  many 
rural  people  as  possible,  the  fact  remains  that  37.9  per  cent  of  our 
county  population  is  unserved  by  any  library.  ’  Miss  MacCracken  states, 
“The  present  village  libraries  are  not  serving  the  rural  people/’  In 
explanation,  she  points  out  that  small  libraries  charge  $1  or  $2  a  year 
to  borrowers  outside  the  villages,  and  there  are  no  branches  in  strictly 
rural  areas.  Farmers  living  in  the  center  of  the  county,  served  by  libra¬ 
ries  in  Millbrook,  Pine  Plains,  and  Pleasant  Valley,  are  certainly  not 
encouraged  to  “drop  in  at  the  library”  in  the  course  of  the  average 
week’s  activities.  Part  of  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the  rural  population 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  libraries  were  located  in  villages  at  a  time  when 
these  were  centers  of  all  economic  and  social  life.  Now  that  the  farmer 
goes  to  Poughkeepsie  for  his  marketing  and  his  moving  pictures,  the 
village  is  becoming  decreasingly  a  focus  of  his  time  and  attention. 

The  large  libraries  in  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  have  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  problems.  To  these  cities  come  the  farmers  and  villagers  on  Sat¬ 
urdays.  A  large  group  of  foreign  born  has  also  arrived  in  the  cities, 
and  needs  all  the  direction  in  American  ways  of  thinking  that  the  com¬ 
munities  can  give.  The  first  factor  is  a  challenge,  the  second  an  ever 
present  problem. 

The  Adriance  Memorial  Library  in  Poughkeepsie  had  85,095  books 
in  1936,  and  adds  between  three  and  four  thousand  new  volumes  each 
year,  (3592  were  added  in  1936).  It  subscribes  to  200  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  In  1933  it  had  a  circulation  of  222,644  and  in  1936  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  196,909.  The  function  of  this  library  in  the  field 
of  adult  education  seems  to  be  growing,  to  judge  by  the  1935  to  1936 
changes  in  the  types  of  material  read.  The  sharpest  decrease  in  circula¬ 
tion  was  in  the  field  of  fiction;  this  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  drop 
in  net  circulation  during  the  year.  The  explanation  for  this  fact,  as 
given  hy  the  librarian,  is  that  with  the  return  of  prosperity,  fewer  adults 
are  reading  fiction  as  an  escape  from  unemployment  worries.  Fewer 
fairy  tales,  travel,  and  religion  books  are  being  read  than  in  1935,  a 
further  interesting  side  light  on  adult  reading  interests  in  a  time  of 
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crisis.  The  increases  in  circulation  are  equally  significant.  The  field 
of  industrial  arts  had  an  increase  of  2,600,  fine  arts  over  1,000,  and 
biography  1,500.  It  would  be  easy  to  assume  from  this  that  Pough¬ 
keepsie  adults  turned  from  escape  literature  to  learning  new  skills  and 
approaches  as  the  peak  of  depression  passed.  It  may  be  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  trend  towards  more  serious  reading.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  this  library,  in  contrast  to  many  others,  is  able  to  supply  the 
needs  of  nearly  200,000  persons  interested  in  adding  to  the  variety  and 
purpose  of  their  lives,  by  serious  reading.  Yet  only  100  people  outside 
Poughkeepsie  use  this  library. 

The  Howland  Library  in  Beacon  is  less  successful  in  reaching  its 
community.  Located  in  an  old  building,  it  has  13,221  volumes,  and 
reaches  only  one  third  of  Beacon’s  population  of  12,000.  Whereas  the 
Poughkeepsie  library  received  a  state  rating  of  84.17,  the  Beacon 
library  was  rated  at  67.88.  The  need  for  interesting  second  generation 
foreign  born  is  just  as  great  in  Beacon  as  in  Poughkeepsie,  but  the  How¬ 
land  library  seems  to  be  unequipped  to  do  so. 

Miss  MacCracken  also  studied  the  use  of  commercial  rental  libraries, 
and  located  the  addresses  of  their  borrowers  upon  a  map  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  This  brought  out  the  point  that  the  borrowers  are  from  areas  of 
higher  economic  status  than  those  who  use  the  public  libraries.  Because 
commercial  libraries  lend  entirely  popular  fiction,  and  reach  only  a 
small  number,  compared  to  the  public  libraries,  they  have  little  im¬ 
portance  in  this  discussion. 

In  summarizing  county  libraries  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  many  are 
giving  remarkable  service  in  spite  of  small  budgets  and  inadequate 
quarters.  The  necessity  for  reaching  more  of  the  rural  population  is 
most  important  at  the  present  time.  The  reading  habits  of  rural  children 
should  be  formed  by  village  libraries,  and  the  variety  of  rural  life  as 
a  whole  could  be  greatly  increased  by  a  positive  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  in  local  libraries.  Reading  may  be  said  to  be  a  taste  acquired 
through  contact  with  books;  yet  37.9  per  cent  of  our  population  has  not 
discovered  that  books  can  answer  questions  as  well  as  entertain.  The 
reading  of  non-fiction  in  nearly  all  of  the  libraries  is  lower  than  the 
state  standard  set  for  libraries  of  this  size.  The  state  standard  is  80 
per  cent  fiction,  and  20  per  cent  non-fiction.  In  Poughkeepsie,  28.4 
per  cent  of  the  circulation  was  non-fiction  in  1933,  and  is  probably 
higher  in  1936.  In  Rhinecliff  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  circulation  is  non¬ 
fiction,  and  in  Wappinger’s  Falls  13.4  per  cent  is  non-fiction.  The 
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need  for  more  childrens’  books  has  already  been  mentioned.  Arlington 
has  an  unusually  large  children’s  circulation:  39.8  per  cent  of  the  total, 
but  six  of  the  libraries  reported  that  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their 
circulation  went  to  children. 

Clearly,  the  only  way  in  which  county  libraries  can  become  more 
of  a  guiding  force  in  adult  education  is  either  by  increasing  local  serv¬ 
ices,  or  by  inaugurating  a  new  county  library,  with  branches  and 
traveling  book  wagons  to  reach  isolated  rural  areas.  The  former  course 
is  a  difficult  one,  as  eighteen  small  libraries,  supported  by  local  funds, 
can  hardly  hope  each  to  supply  the  educational  services  of  the  Adriance 
Library.  Preliminary  discussion  of  the  county  library  has  already  been 
begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  successful. 


1  Hunting,  Isaac,  op.  cit.,  pp.  256-261. 

'  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  January  25,  1837. 

3  Platt,  Edmund,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

4  Smith,  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  407. 

5  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  State  Aid  to  Municipal  Subdivisions,  op. 
cit.,  p.  528. 


Chapter  Eleven 


Recreation 


AN  important  part  of  the  preventive  agencies  of  any  community  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  "‘wholesome”  use  of  leisure  time.  Recrea¬ 
tion  facilities  for  children  and  adults  in  Dutchess  County  therefore 
deserve  a  place  in  our  consideration  of  educational  and  character  build¬ 
ing  forces. 

With  the  development  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
Works  Progress  Administration  programs,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Recreation  Council,  local  interest  has  been  turned  to 
evaluating  the  county’s  recreation  facilities.  Miss  Marion  Wiggers  made 
an  extensive  survey  of  local  recreation  facilities  in  1935  and  1936.  The 
facts  recorded  by  her  investigation  have  been  summarized  below.  By 
means  of  mapping  the  addresses  of  members  of  formal  organizations, 
an  estimate  was  made  of  the  county  and  city  areas  in  which  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.,  the  4H  Clubs,  Lincoln  Center 
(a  Poughkeepsie  settlement  house)  and  the  Jewish  Center  were  influ¬ 
ential  among  children. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  to  build  character  and  train  for 
citizenship,  but  membership  also  brings  with  it  considerable  fun  of  a 
less  serious  sort.  Camping,  hikes,  swimming,  and  work  for  merit  badges 
combine  to  teach  boys  of  all  economic  levels  as  much  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  civic  responsibility  as  possible.  The  towns  of  Dover,  Lagrange, 
and  Rhinebeck,  between  fifty  and  seventy  per  cent  of  all  boys  of  scout 
age  were  found,  in  1936,  to  be  scouts.  But  in  Milan,  East  Fishkill,  and 
Beekman,  no  boys  belonged  to  scout  troops.  The  cause  of  this  contrast, 
as  suggested  by  Miss  Wiggers,  lay  in  the  relative  strength  of  churches 
and  granges  which  sponsor  scouting,  and  in  the  leadership  found  in 
individual  communities.  In  Poughkeepsie  there  are  approximately  four¬ 
teen  Boy  Scout  troops.  South  of  Main  Street,  where  business  class  fami¬ 
lies  live,  is  the  location  of  the  highest  scout  membership  rates.  There  is 
a  scout  camp  near  Salt  Point,  within  ten  miles  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Girl  Scouts  are  similar  to  the  Boy  Scouts  in  organization, 
although  of  later  origin  in  this  county.  There  are  approximately  ten 
girls’  troops  in  Poughkeepsie,  which  meet  in  churches  and  schools.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  more  favored  residential  districts 
show  somewhat  higher  percentages  of  membership.  Twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  all  girls  of  scout  age  in  the  towns  of  Stanford  and  Hyde 
Park  belonged  to  scout  troops  in  1936,  but  in  Milan,  Clinton,  Lagrange, 
Unionvale,  Northeast,  and  Beekman,  there  were  no  scout  members. 

The  4H  Clubs,  sponsored  by  the  county  Farm  Bureau,  and  partially 
financed  by  the  state,  are  led  by  local  farmers  and  school  teachers,  and 
supervised  by  two  trained  executives.  The  work  of  these  clubs  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  education  for  better  farm  life, — boys  learn  how  to  raise 
prize  beef  and  chickens,  and  girls'  projects  under  the  woman  leader 
(installed  in  1936)  include  cooking,  sewing,  and  home  management. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  has  the  highest  percentage  of  member¬ 
ship  among  children  of  4H  club  age,  and  is  only  equalled  by  the  town 
of  East  Fishkill  in  the  south.  The  strength  of  these  clubs  depends  upon 
a  number  of  factors, — the  interest  of  schools  and  Parent  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciations,  the  type  of  farming  predominant,  and  the  leadership  available. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  in  Poughkeepsie  offers  considerable  recreation  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  boys  and  young  men.  It  had  a  paying  membership  of  approx¬ 
imately  1500  in  1936.  Swimming,  gymnasium  work,  tennis,  and  minor 
sports,  as  well  as  many  informal  social  activities,  form  the  bulk  of  the 
“Y"  ’s  program.  The  building  is  well  equipped  to  present  activities 
for  all  ages  of  boys,  and  the  leaders  hope  to  increase  the  “Y”  ’s  influ- 
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ence  as  a  crime  preventon  center.  Nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  boys  of 
Y.M.C.A.  age  who  live  in  the  southeast  district  of  the  city  belong  to 
the  “Y”,  and  in  the  districts  in  which  high  membership  in  scout  troops 
was  noted,  nearly  a  third  of  the  hoys  are  enrolled  in  the  “Y”.  The  low¬ 
est  membership  was  mapped  in  the  southweast,  perhaps  because  that 
district  is  covered  by  Lincoln  Center,  and  perhaps  because  the  “Y” 
is  a  bit  too  expensive  for  hoys  of  the  lower  economic  level. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  had  about  2000  members  among  girls  and  young 
women  in  1936.  This  organization  offers  gymnasium  work,  skating, 
tennis,  howling,  and  other  sports,  as  well  as  Friday  night  “social 
evenings.”  The  “Y.W.”  operates  a  summer  camp  near  the  city,  which 
houses  48  girls  at  a  time  during  the  summer  months.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  organizations,  the  southeast  area  of  the  city  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  Y.W.C.A.  members. 

The  only  settlement  house  in  the  city  is  Lincoln  Center,  operated  by 
the  Lincoln  Center  Association,  and  financed  by  private  contributions 
from  the  city  and  from  the  Vassal*  College  community.  The  city  owns 
the  land  and  the  building,  and  provides  for  the  upkeep  of  the  grounds 
The  Center  is  a  member  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  has  over 
a  thousand  members  among  children  under  twenty.  Children  of  all 
religions  and  nationalities  are  welcome  at  the  many  class,  club,  and 
game  periods,  and  during  the  winter  Vassar  students  help  with  the 
programs.  Most  of  the  members  live  in  the  district  in  which  the  center 
is  located.  Since  the  Center  exists  to  serve  the  underprivileged  young 
people,  the  lowest  rate  of  membership  is  found  in  the  southeast  district, 
where  the  largest  percentages  of  scouts  and  “Y”  members  live. 

Both  city  and  county  churches  have  joined  the  nation-wide  movement 
to  provide  more  than  spiritual  guidance  for  young  people,  and  they 
offer  varying  types  of  social  clubs  and  groups,  usually  for  both  hoys 
and  girls.  In  addition  to  scout  troops,  informal  social  evenings  for 
young  people  have  been  organized  by  many  churches.  As  several  min¬ 
isters  of  rural  churches  are  recent  college  graduates,  interested  in 
young  people’s  problems,  new  groups  for  young  people  are  constantly 
being  formed.  One  church  in  Pleasant  Valley  has  made  a  basement 
recreation  room,  and  similar  provisions  are  found  in  several  other  rural 
churches.  In  Poughkeepsie,  there  are  recreation  halls  in  connection  with 
many  churches;  a  few  provide  for  dramatic  clubs,  hobby  clubs,  and 
informal  dances  for  members. 

In  addition  to  “after  school  leagues,”  sponsored  by  city  schools 
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during  the  winter,  the  Poughkeepsie  school  board  operates  a  summer 
playground  system.  There  are  seven  playgrounds,  located  at  strategic 
points  in  crowded  areas.  Various  athletic  teams  are  organized  by  the 
playground  leaders,  as  well  as  handicraft  and  sewing  clubs.  In  1935 
and  1936  the  playgrounds  were  opened  in  the  spring  for  after-school 
supervised  activity.  This  was  made  possible  by  T.E.R.A.  and  W.P.A. 
work-relief  labor.  Although  the  presence  of  the  W.P.A.  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Recreation  administration  in  Poughkeepsie  made  it  possible 
to  expand  local  playground  services  without  proportionate  increase  in 
local  costs,  a  publicity  program  for  increased  recreation  was  necessary 
before  local  leaders  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  This 
campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  Dutchess  County  Social  Workers"  Club, 
through  its  Recreation  Committee,  and  led  subsequently  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Dutchess  County  Recreation  Council. 

In  the  summer  of  1937,  the  Southern  Dutchess  Recreation  Council 
set  up  summer  recreation  centers  in  five  villages  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  county.  One  trained  athletics  director  supervises  the  base¬ 
ball  and  swimming  programs  of  these  five  centers,  and  reports  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  over  500  children  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  project. 

In  Beacon,  there  has  been  a  serious  need  for  a  city  recreation  park, 
to  supplement  the  limited  facilities  of  the  school  playgrounds.  But  this 
project  has  not  yet  been  favorably  voted  upon  by  the  citizens  of  the 
city.  (See  Chapter  Five.)  It  is  felt,  however,  that,  through  the  work 
of  the  W.P.A.  recreation  leader,  Beacon  is  becoming  increasingly  “rec¬ 
reation  conscious."  For  some  time,  Pine  Plains  has  had  a  recreation 
association  which  raises  voluntary  contributions  to  maintain  super¬ 
vised  swimming  in  the  summer. 

Recreation  for  adults  is  necessarily  less  formally  organized  than 
children’s  recreation,  because  of  the  time  limitations  of  the  average 
business  man,  farmer,  and  housewife.  In  Poughkeepsie,  the  most  num¬ 
erous  and  important  leisure  time  organizations  are  the  men’s  and 
women’s  lodges  and  fraternal  organizations,  patriotic  clubs,  and  the 
nationality  clubs  described  in  Chapter  Five.  Although  the  formal  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  clubs  varies  from  “keeping  the  memory  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Maine,”  to  Americanizing  foreign  members,  their  function  is 
mainly  social.  The  Elks  have  a  bowling  club,  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
have  a  gymnasium  and  billiard  room,  the  Progressive  Lodge  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy  has  a  social  hall  with  outside  grounds  for  baseball  and 
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other  games,  and  the  Germania  Singing  Society  has  a  social  hall  where 
“smokers"  and  pinochle  parties  are  popular. 

In  addition  to  these  large  clubs,  there  are  many  small  private  clubs, 
such  as  the  Poughkeepsie  Tennis  Club,  the  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  all  of  which,  because  of  comparatively  high  mem¬ 
bership  fees,  only  attract  the  more  prosperous  business  class  families. 

All  the  adult  recreation  opportunities  mentioned  have  been  of  the 
highly  organized,  “club"  type.  There  are  a  few  opportunities  for  Pough¬ 
keepsie  residents  to  enjoy  themselves  without  “joining  a  club."  The 
playgrounds  supervised  by  the  school  board,  and  the  city  parks,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  are  increasingly  used  by  adults 
in  “Twilight  League’*  baseball  and  football.  Poughkeepsie  has  13 
parks,  which  average  119.2  acres.  The  Commission  for  Revision  of  the 
Tax  Laws  has  estimated  that  Poughkeepsie’s  population  per  park  acre 
is  326  persons.1  At  the  Memorial  Field  are  tennis  courts,  baseball  fields, 
and  horse  shoe  pitching  grounds.  There  has  been  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  popularity  of  baseball  and  basketball  leagues  for  adults, 
and  these  leagues  have  been  given  the  facilities  of  the  school  and  “Y” 
gymnasiums.  There  is  also  a  municipal  golf  course  at  College  Hill  Park. 
Adults  in  Beacon  have  constructed  an  unusually  fine  ski  trail,  under  the 
direction  of  a  W.P.A.  leader. 

Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon  have  their  share  of  commercial  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  have  moving  picture  theaters,  bowling  alleys,  and  innum¬ 
erable  road  houses  and  restaurants  where  one  is  urged  to  “dine  and 
dance,  dinner — $1."  Although  the  commercial  types  of  entertainment 
are  most  popular  in  and  around  the  cities,  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
county  located  near  the  Albany  Post  Road  also  patronize  the  road 
houses.  There  are  small  moving  picture  theaters  in  Red  Hook,  Pine 
Plains,  Millerton,  Dover  Plains,  Pawling,  and  Millbrook,  and  there 
are  two  very  active  “summer  theater"  groups  in  the  county.  The  Regi¬ 
nald  Goode  Theater  in  Clinton  Hollow,  and  the  Starlight  Theater  in 
Pawling  seem  to  have  been  successful  in  competing  with  the  moving 
picture  theaters. 

Village  and  farm  people  seem  to  be  much  less  conscious  of  the  need 
for  formal  recreation  opportunities  than  are  city  people.  Village 
churches  offer  a  continuous  program  of  social  activity  throughout  the 
year,  including  “portion  suppers,”  picnics,  and  study  societies.  The 
Grange  is  the  most  important  rural  organization  in  the  county,  for  it 
has  25  local  units  besides  the  central  Pomona.  Most  of  the  local  units 
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have  weekly  meetings,  and  are  occasionally  enlivened  by  exchange 
meetings  between  Granges,  and  stunt  nights.  There  are  few  commercial 
amusements  in  the  villages,  except  in  movies,  and  the  problem  of 
recreation  during  the  winter  months  for  farm  adults  and  for  the  rural 
young  people  between  18  and  25  is  a  difficult  one  to  solve. 

Two  trends  may  be  noted  in  city  and  rural  recreation  in  Dutchess 
County.  The  first  is  the  growing  strength  of  commercial  entertainment, 
such  as  movies  and  road  houses.  The  second  is  the  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  felt  by  government  bodies,  including  schools,  for  the  maintenance 
of  parks  and  playgrounds  as  positive  recreation  organizations,  with  ath¬ 
letic  teams  for  adults  and  children.  The  combination  of  these  trends 
with  the  tendency  towards  the  “club”  type  of  recreation,  which  often 
excludes  families  of  low  incomes,  makes  it  impossible  to  predict  the 
future  of  recreation  and  its  influence  on  county  unity,  crime,  and 
economic  maladjustments.  The  county  is  not  unaware  of  the  recreation 
problem,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  new  county  Recreation  Council,  and 
the  local  interest  stirrred  up  by  Miss  Wiggers’  survey.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  welfare  and  health  work,  forceful  leadership  in  neglected  areas  of 
the  county,  and  coordination  of  existing  non-commercial  organizations 
must  precede  a  unified  program  of  recreation  development. 


1  Sixth  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commision  for  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws,  op.  cit., 
p.  526. 


Postscript 

AS  the  ever-present  danger  of  over-simplification  has  not  left  this 
.  study  untouched,  a  final  word  must  be  said  to  correct  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  remedial  and  preventive  agencies  are  working  ahead  year 
after  year  with  no  thought  of  cooperating.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
government  itself  coordinates  both  remedies  and  prevention,  just  as  the 
welfare  workers  themselves  give  equal  amounts  of  education  and 
material  relief  to  their  cases.  The  Dutchess  County  Health  Association 
combines  the  remedial  aid  of  public  health  nursing  with  the  education 
of  the  public  in  better  ways  of  living.  The  Dutchess  County  Planning 
Council  and  the  Dutchess  County  Recreation  Council  are  both  combin¬ 
ing  immediate  remedies  for  acute  situations,  with  long-term  programs 
attacking  the  causes  of  the  situations.  The  Women’s  City  and  County 
Club  effectively  combines  education  in  citizenship  with  positive  action 
on  local  needs.  Many  other  voluntary  organizations  serve  as  “progress 
promotion”  agencies,  and  try  out  new  efforts,  which,  when  proven  suc¬ 
cessful,  are  taken  over  by  the  government. 

A  little-recognized  contribution  to  county  progress  has  been  the  vast 
body  of  research  about  the  county,  collected  by  the  Norrie  Fellowship 
reports,  Vassar  and  Bard  College  students,  and  privately  sponsored 
workers.  The  list  of  such  projects  would  fill  many  pages.  Although 
county  residents  may  feel  themselves  “over-surveyed,”  those  conducting 
the  research  have  done  so  in  the  sincere  hope  of  helping  both  remedial 
and  preventive  agencies, — by  publicizing  and  analyzing  recognized 
needs,  and  by  acquainting  citizens  with  important  aspects  of  county 
development.  The  new  “social  science  museum”  at  Vassar  College  may 
contribute  to  the  education  of  county  residents  in  matters  of  importance 
to  their  own  security  and  happiness.  Social  research  has  led  to  many 
improvements  in  the  county, — because  it  has  been  used  as  factual  am¬ 
munition  by  clubs  and  private  agencies  in  attaining  such  improvements  as 
public  health  nurses,  and  improved  library  services.  Research  belongs 
with  other  coordinating  agencies,  because  it,  too,  singles  out  a  focus  for 
attention,  and  educates  the  public  to  demand  it. 

Th  is  book  has  no  romantic  hero  to  follow  from  chapter  to  chapter. 
But  it  has  a  central  character,  whose  fortunes  are  just  as  shifting  and 
varied  as  those  of  the  most  intrepid  hero.  That  character  is  the  progress 
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of  a  small  New  York  State  county  towards  its  own  hard-headed  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  “American  dream.”  Because  this  is  not  an  imaginary 
story,  the  central  character  is  not  killed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter.  The  character  of  county  progress  has  merely 
been  introduced  in  these  pages.  Its  fortunes  in  the  future  rest  with  the 
county  at  large. 
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Appendix 

TABLE  A 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROWTH 


TOTAL  POPULATION 

County  . 

Poughkeepsie  .... 
Beacon*  . 

FOREIGN  BORN 

County  . 

Poughkeepsie  .... 
Beacon*  . 

NEGROES 

County  . 

Poughkeepsie  .... 
Beacon*  . 


1880-1930 

1880 

1890 

1900 

79.184 

77,879 

81,670 

20,207 

22,206 

24,029 

6,914 

7,895 

9,480 

11,671 

12,053 

4.044 

12,093 

780 

1,549 

1,440 

2,112 

691 

1,671 

539 

2.226 

39 

86 

182 

1910 

1920 

1930 

87,661 

91,747 

105,462 

27,939 

35,000 

40,288 

10,629 

10,996 

11,933 

13,445 

12,405 

15,341 

3,605 

3,058 

3,255 

1,883 

2,010 

2,138 

161 

187 

327 

*  Beacon  was  composed  of  villages  of  Matteawan  and  Fishkill  Landing  prior  to  1913.  The 
1880  figures  for  Beacon  are  for  only  Matteawan. 


TABLE  B 


CITY 

AND 

COUNTY 

HOUSING 

1890-1930 

Total  Dwellings 

Persons  per  1 

Family 

Persons  per  Dwelling 

County 

Pough’sie 

Beacon  County 

Pough’sie  Beacon 

County  Pough’sie 

Beacon 

1890 — 15.009 

3,516 

1,451 

4.46 

6.32 

4.56 

5.19 

6.32 

5.44 

1900 — 15,960 

3,010 

1,783 

4.1 

4.16 

4.59 

5.11 

5.99 

5.32 

1910 — 16,738 

4,576 

4.3 

4.08 

5.23 

6.10 

1920 — 17,589 

5,583 

1,997 

4.2 

4.01 

4.59 

5.21 

6.26 

5.50 

1930 — 19,516 

6,320 

2,180 

4.1 

3.15 

.3.37 

5.40 

6.37 

5.47 

TABLE  C 

POUGHKEEPSIE  EMPLOYMENT  1920-1930 


1920  1930 

Total  gainfully  employed  .  15,271  1<,634 

Total  employed  males  .  10,940  12,530 

Per  cent  of  total  who  are  males  .  71.6  71.0 

Total  employed  females  .  4,331  5,104 

Per  cent  of  total  who  are  females  .  28.4  29. 

Total  negroes  employed  .  471  572 

Number  of  employed  negro  males .  277  355 

Number  of  employed  negro  females .  194  217 

Foreign  born  males  employed .  2,544  2,736 

Foreign  born  females  employed  .  514  519 

Number  of  employed  children  (age  10-15) .  139  87 
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TABLE  I 

THE  COST  OF  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 


1933-1936 

1933  1934  1935  1936 

General 

Government  .  $243,219.45  $242,305.69  $278,303.26  $280,563.77 

Charities  and 

Corrections  .  541,081.08  876,305.27  1,043,379.16  816,256.64 

Highways .  66,517.33  105,011.41  85,131.07  145,303.69 

Construction  and 
permanent 

improvements  ....  604,346.35  393,495.49  654,188.56  455,292.52 

All  other  .  304,233.79  388,471.54  302,102.32  333,786.97 


TOTAL  . $1,759,398.00  $2,005,589.40  $2,363,104.37  $2,031,203.59 


Source:  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  1933-36. 


TABLE  II 

ANNUAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

1933-1936 


Salaries  and 
Committee  work 
Expenses  . 


1933  1934  1935  1936 

$34,950.69  $34,439.48  $35,018.25  $38,830.93 
2,013.87  3,012.07  4,222.01  3,465.36 


TOTAL .  $36,963.56  $37,541.55  $39,240.26  $42,296.29 

Source:  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Dutchess  County.  New  York,  1933-36. 


NAME  OF  BILL  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  OR  POSITION  OF 

AGENCY  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  OR  AGENCY  POLICY-DETERMINING  AGENCY 

Fearon,  S.P.  17 
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1  Source:  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Dutchess  County. 
"  Source:  Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Source:  Ledgers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Beacon. 
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IMPORTANT  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  WICKS  ACT 

I  Enacted  September,  1931,  superseding  all  State  or  local  laws 

inconsistent  with  it.) 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION: 

TERA,  consisting  of  five  persons  appointed  by  tbe  governor,  one  designated  as 
chairman  by  him.  All  serve  during  his  pleasure.  Commission  to  function  as  long 
as  emergency  exists. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION: 

Public  Welfare  Districts.  Each  city  of  the  state  and  the  territory  of  each  county 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  constitute  a  separate  welfare  district. 

DUTIES  OF  PWD: 

1.  To  provide  home  relief  including  shelter,  fuel,  food,  clothing,  light,  medical 
attendance,  necessary  household  supplies.  Does  not  include  old  age  relief,  or 
allowances  made  to  mothers  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  or  hospitals 
or  institutional  care. 

2.  To  provide  work  relief,  which  means  wages  paid  by  municipal  corporation  of 
the  state,  to  persons  who  are  unemployed  from  money  specifically  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  for  the  performance  of  services  or  labor  connected  with  work 
undertaken  by  such  corporation. 

STATE  AID: 

Any  municipal  corporation  furnishing  home  or  work  relief  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  state  on  a  40%  basis.  The  state  may  in  addition  make  additional  appropria¬ 
tion,  which  shall  be  used  only  for  home  or  work  relief. 

LOCAL  BUREAUS: 

The  mayor  or  governing  board  of  a  county  must  appoint  a  local  emergency  work 
bureau,  duties  of  which  shall  be:  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  its 
district;  to  make  investigations  as  to  needs  for  public  works;  to  determine 
whether  this  employment  constitutes  work  relief,  how  it  could  best  be  apportioned 
among  needy  unemployed,  number  of  days  of  employment,  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  mayor  or  county  authorities  may  authorize  consolidation  of  all  relief 
activities  into  an  emergency  relief  bureau.  When  this  is  set  up,  the  local  bureau 
shall  be  dissolved. 

Source:  Research  and  Rhetorics  Bureau,  Manual  for  Social  Investigators.  New  York, 
1936,  p.  7. 
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TABLE  VI 

BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES 

( per  1000  population) 


Dutchess 

County 

New  York  State 

Westchester  County 

Birth  R. 

Death  R. 

Birth  R. 

Death  R. 

Birth  R. 

Death  R 

1925 

16.0 

13.9 

16.1 

10.9 

1926 

16.3 

16.2 

18.5* 

13.3 

15.4 

11.0 

1927 

16.0 

15.2 

15.5 

10.2 

1928 

15.1 

15.3 

17.6 

13.1 

14.7 

10.8 

1929 

14.3 

15.9 

16.4 

13.4 

14.4 

11.1 

1930 

14.5 

18.0 

16.5 

12.8 

15.7 

9.2 

1931 

14.7 

18.8 

15.7 

12.5 

14.4 

9.2 

1932 

15.1 

14.8 

15.3 

12.3 

14.4 

9.2 

1933 

14.0 

14.0 

14.3 

12.0 

12.4 

8.6 

1934 

12.8 

18.6 

14.0 

12.2 

11.4 

8.3 

1935 

13.3 

13.2 

13.9 

12.4 

11.9 

8.7 

1936 

12.9 

13.2 

13.9 

12.7 

11.4 

8.9 

*  Average 

1924-28 

INFANT 

MORTALITY 

(Deaths  of  infants  under  one  year ,  per  1000  living  births) 

Dutchess  County  New 

York  State 

Westchester  County 

1925 

63.1 

50 

1926 

81.0 

68.7* 

62 

1927 

69.2 

48 

1928 

62.1 

64.5 

54 

1929 

66.7 

63.3 

59 

1930 

67.4 

59.8 

47.6 

1931 

61.9 

59.6 

52.4 

1932 

52.7 

55.1 

42.5 

1933 

56.9 

53.9 

41.9 

1934 

50.0 

52.2 

1935 

42.0 

47.9 

1936 

58.0 

49.0 

44.0 

‘Average  1924-28. 

Source:  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Vital  Statistics  Review,  1925-36. 


DEFECTIVE  CASES  IN  POUGHKEEPSIE 

Of  Poughkeepsie’s  ten  schools,  five  have  special  classes  for  mentally  defective 


children. 

Franklin  . 

.  . 19  children 

Columbus  . 

. . . 26  ” 

Ellsworth . 

. . . 21  ” 

Monroe  . 

. . . 19  ” 

Warring . 

. 24  ” 

109 

These  figures  are  for  1934,  but  serve  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  the  grade 
school  population  in  special  classes — 2.19  per  cent  of  the  4992  in  grades  in  1934. 
A  study  of  defective  children  here  shows  that  their  families  are  very  mobile  and 
most  of  them  live  near  the  river,  in  substantially  the  same  area  as  the  juvenile 
delinquency  areas. 
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In  1934  the  Poughkeepsie  schools  adopted  a  new  system  of  special  class  organi¬ 
zation.  Previously  the  children  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  simple  arith¬ 
metic,  with  the  principal  emphasis  on  shop  work.  Under  this  system,  the  teacher 
stayed  with  one  group  for  many  years,  and  often  became  discouraged.  The  new 
plan  calls  the  special  class  an  “adjustment  class”  in  the  early  grades,  and  teaches 
the  child  enough  of  the  basic  subjects  to  replace  him  with  those  of  his  age  in  the 
later  grades.  He  is  not  counted  as  a  member  of  the  class,  although  treated  as  such. 
This  gives  the  children  the  feeling  that  they  are  making  progress.  This  system  is 
practical  for  young  children,  but  after  reaching  eleven  years  old,  the  child  has  a 
more  difficult  time.  By  that  time  the  defective  has  reached  his  full  mental  capacity, 
and  is  far  behind  others  of  the  same  mental  age.  One  group  in  the  Ellsworth 
is  for  the  older  ones  who  have  not  been  in  any  way  successful  in  the  grades.  The 
other  older  ones  are  sent  back  to  the  school  from  which  they  came,  after  they 
complete  the  early  “adjustment  classes."  The  Intelligence  Quotients  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  Poughkeepsie  defective  classes  range  from  35  to  93.  Constant  effort  is 
made  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  the  difficulties  of  these  individual  defectives, 
while  they  are  in  the  special  classes. 


TABLE  VII 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES  IX  DISTRICT  SC HOOLS 

1925-1935 


More-than-one- 

All  Schools  One  teacher  schools  teacher  schools 


Num- 

Vol- 

Vol- 

Num- 

Vol- 

Vol- 

Num- 

Vol- 

Vol- 

her 

umes 

umes 

her 

umes 

umes 

her 

umes 

umes 

Vol- 

add- 

per 

Vol- 

add- 

per 

Vol- 

add- 

per 

District  1 

umes 

ed 

pupil 

umes 

ed 

pupil 

umes 

ed 

pupil 

Beekman  . 

935 

33 

10.1 

935 

33 

10.1 

0 

0 

0 

E.  Fishkill  . 

.  2,532 

364 

9.9 

1,635 

120 

10.7 

897 

244 

8.8 

Fishkill  . 

.  1,664 

55 

7.1 

225 

25 

11.8 

1,439 

30 

6.7 

Pawling . 

.  3,115 

282 

5.6 

1.323 

126 

12.2 

1.792 

156 

3.98 

Unionvale . 

696 

82 

7.25 

441 

27 

6.5 

255 

55 

9.1 

Wappinger  . 

.  2,542 

136 

2.9 

395 

1 

14.1 

2.147 

135 

2.6 

Total  . 

.  11.484 

952 

5.5 

4,954 

332 

10.6 

6,530 

620 

4.1 

District  2 

Pleasant  Valley  . 

.  1,091 

2 

13.0 

1.091 

2 

13.0 

0 

0 

0 

Poughkeepsie  . .  . 

.  3,063 

450 

4.6 

200 

50 

10.3 

2,863 

400 

4.4 

Dover  . 

.  2,253 

1,105 

5.3 

1,213 

815 

12.4 

1,040 

290 

3.15 

LaGransre  . 

.  3,225 

285 

15.0 

2,665 

285 

16.1 

560 

0 

1.5 

Washington  . 

.  3,332 

538 

6.1 

2,152 

354 

17.0 

1,180 

184 

2.8 

Total  . 

.  12.964 

2,380 

6.9 

7,321 

1,506 

14.9 

5.643 

874 

3.8 

District  3 

'menia  . 

.  3,782 

288 

11.0 

1,460 

192 

13.0 

2,322 

96 

10.1 

Clinton  . 

.  .  1.445 

10 

11.4 

1,445 

10 

11.4 

.  . 

Stanford  . 

.  2.224 

140 

11.4 

1,385 

40 

19.2 

839 

100 

24.9 

Hyde  Park  . 

.  3,238 

402 

6.2 

170 

15 

9.9 

3,068 

387 

6.1 

Total  . 

.  10,689 

840 

9.1 

4,460 

257 

13.5 

6,229 

583 

7.3 

District  4 

Milan  . 

.  1,103 

403 

26.0 

1,103 

403 

26.0 

Northeast  . 

.  3,473 

323 

9.9 

1,227 

159 

20.1 

2,246 

164 

7.8 

Pine  Plains  . 

.  1,540 

370 

2.7 

.... 

.  , 

1,540 

370 

2.7 

Red  Hook . 

.  4,682 

466 

8.7 

153 

5 

9.1 

4,529 

461 

8.7 

Rhinebeck  . 

.  6,593 

238 

12.4 

2,480 

80 

14.4 

4.113 

158 

9.6 

Total  . . 

.  .  17,391 

1,800 

8.6 

7,963 

647 

22.2 

12,428 

1,153 

6.9 

Total  of  all  Districts  50,528 

5,972 

7.35 

21,698 

2,742 

14.35 

30.830 

3,230 

9.27 

(Source:  Abstracts  of  Trustees’  Reports  of  Four  Districts,  1936.) 
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TABLE  VIII 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES  IN  RICH  SCHOOLS 

1933 


Number  of 

Volumes  per 

High  School 

Volumes 

Teachers  and  Pupils 

Arlington  . 

900 

2.6 

Beacon  . 

2500 

.... 

Dover  Plains  . 

550 

2.3 

Millbrook . 

329 

1.9 

Millerton  . . 

1690 

6.0 

Pawling  . 

1400 

3.3 

Pine  Plains . . 

780 

1.4 

Poughkeepsie  . 

5362 

4.5 

Rhinebeck  . . 

2341 

6.1 

Staatsburg  . 

1500 

5.0 

Stanford  _ _ 

537 

4.3 

Tivoli  . 

443 

5.4 

Wappingers  Falls  ... 

1250 

2.4 

MacCracken,  Maisry,  Study 

of  Dutchess  County 

Libraries,  Norrie  Fellowship 

Report,  1933-34.) 


TABLE  IX 

PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  1935-36 


( All  schools  in  the  four  supervisory  districts) 


N  umber 

Number 

Total 

Total  Expenditure 

Per  Pupil 

of 

of 

Average  daily 

/excluding  balance 

Expenditure 

Pupils 

Schools 

attendance 

on  hand) 

in  Dollars 

1-  5.9 

14 

67.1 

15,794.78 

235.39 

6-  10.9 

31 

271.2 

49,948.19 

134.17 

11-  15.9 

22 

293.7 

36,354.81 

123.77 

16-  20.9 

26 

4/8.  / 

50,359.44 

106.24 

21-  25.9 

7 

164.9 

21,636.30 

131.14 

26-  30.9 

10 

284.2 

33,437.61 

117.65 

31-100.9 

21 

1,062.79 

128,574.12 

120.97 

101-200.9 

5 

740.5 

112,041.48 

151.30 

201-300.9 

4 

1,082.9 

162,783.45 

150.32 

301-400.9 

1 

432.6 

47,351.20 

138.21 

401-500.9 

3 

1,244.27 

157,400.61 

126.50 

501-600.9 

2 

1,145.0 

210,680.63 

134.00 

TOTAL 

146 

7,177.86 

1,026,862.62 

143.06 
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TABLE  X 

SrilOOL  POPULATION  THEN  OS 


Total  School 

Poughkeepsie 
Grades  and 

Year 

Registration 

High  School 

1925-26 

16,695 

6,224 

1926-27 

16,689 

6,309 

1927-28 

17,047 

6,257 

1928-29 

17,454 

6,514 

1929-30 

17,918 

6,976 

1930-31 

18,210 

6,863 

1931-32 

18,825 

7,028 

1932-33 

19,639 

7,243 

1933-34 

19,396 

7,261 

1934-35 

19,496 

7,339 

1935-36 

19,700 

7,285 

1945- * 

25,800 

8,250 

*  Estimated. 

Source:  Annual  Reports  of  the  N.  State  Board  of  Education  1925-35.  School  superin¬ 
tendents  supplied  the  1935-36  figures.  Computation  of  the  1945  figure  is  based  on  com¬ 
putation  of  statistical  straight  line  trend. 
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Page  24:  A  view  of  the  rear  portions  of  the  multi-family  dwellings  on  Front  Street, 
Poughkeepsie.  Photograph  by  Margaret  DeM.  Brown,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

Page  119:  The  interior  of  the  District  School  at  Moore’s  Mill.  Photograph  by 
Margaret  DeM.  Brown,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Page  129:  Above — A  grade  school  boy  at  a  lathe  in  the  shop  of  the  Pine  Plains 
Central  School.  Photograph  by  Margaret  DeM.  Brown,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

Below — A  Sixth  Grade  class  in  action  at  the  Pine  Plains  Central  School. 
Photograph  by  Margaret  DeM.  Brown,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Page  168:  Street  scene  in  Poughkeepsie.  Photograph  by  Margaret  DeM.  Broivn, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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expenditures 

government,  45,  180 
for  school  health,  111 
per  pupil,  145,  146,  184 
T.E.R.A.,  102,  103 
welfare,  180 
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Family  Welfare  Association.  86.  94.  97,  98 
farm 

acreage,  56 
Bureau,  155 
equipment,  62,  63 
profits,  56 
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Federal  Housing  Administration,  28 
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child,  110,  120 

I 

Improvement  Party,  8ff,  37 
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chart,  112 
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J 
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K 

Kiwanis,  96 
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L 

labor,  see  workers 
farm.  57 
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LaGrange,  town  of,  170 
libraries.  Chapter  10,  163ff 
in  schools,  143,  144,  184,  185 
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Lions,  96 

Lvnd,  Robert,  ix,  x  ( By  special  permission  of 
of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.) 

M 

MacCracken,  Maisry,  ix,  143,  164ff 
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Matteawan  Manufacturing  Company,  13 
Matteawan,  village  of,  19,  26 
mental  hygiene,  113 
Mid  Hudson,  Free  Port,  66 
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Milan,  town  of,  5,  60,  122,  142,  144,  170 
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library,  165 

Millerton  High  School,  135,  137 
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N 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  21 
National  Youth  Administration,  169 
Negroes,  in  Poughkeepsie,  69,  71ff 
in  Beacon,  70 
brick  workers,  102 
New  England  Apple  Institure,  67 
newspapers,  circulation  of.  159,  160 
in  Poughkeepsie,  160,  161 
New  York  State 

Commission  on  State  Aid  to  Municipal 
Subdivisions,  45,  93,  102,  143-147 
Commissioner  of  Education,  147 
Commission  of  Rural  Education.  147 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws, 
50.  173 

Department  of  Education,  121,  124,  126, 
137 

Department  of  Social  Welfare,  86.  103 
Northeast,  town  of,  7,  122,  170 

o 

occupations  of  high  school  graduates,  137 
old  age  security,  100 
Old  Age  Security  Law,  88.  92,  97 
Orange  County,  48.  53,  100 

P 

Parent-Teachers  Association,  148,  154,  156 
Pawling,  town  of,  22,  60.  147,  165 
physicians,  number  of,  114 
Pine  Plains,  town  of,  67,  122,  154,  163 
Central  School,  128,  130,  144 
High  School,  132,  135-6,  142,  148 
Placing  Out  Bill,  85 

Pleasant  Valley,  town  of,  22,  60,  133,  163,  165, 
171 

Poles,  24,  73ff 

population,  school,  149,  chart  150,  186 
growth  of,  177 
Poughkeepsie 

Board  of  Aldermen,  142 
Board  of  Health,  105,  106,  113 
Board  of  Public  Works,  173 
budget  of,  46 

City  Planning  Board,  24,  25 
Commission  on  Tuberculosis  and  Public 
Health,  108 
Common  Council,  113 
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Poughkeepsie — Continued 
Community  Chest,  68,  97 
crime  in,  29ff 
delinquency  in,  30 
employment,  177 
factories  in,  7 
Germans  in,  24,  78 
government,  6,  39,  40 
high  school,  133,  142 
history,  37 
housing  in,  23 
Hungarians  in,  79 
infant  mortality  in.  111 
Irish  in,  24,  76 
Italians  in,  77 
Negroes  in,  69ff 
newspapers,  160-1 
Orphan  home,  38 
Poles  in,  24,  73 
poor  house,  38 
population  growth,  4 
railroads,  13,  56 
real  estate,  9 
revenue,  44 

schools,  population  of,  150 
superintendents,  125 
Trade  School,  142 
Screw  Manufacturing  Company,  11 
Silk  Company,  9 
slums  in,  24 
suburbanites,  60 
versus  Beacon,  66 
whaling,  9 

women  workers  in,  19 
press,  see  newspapers 
history  of,  157 

public  opinion,  influence  on  schools,  146 
public  health,  see  health 
public  welfare,  see  welfare 
Putnam  County,  3,  48,  100 

Q 

Quaker  Hill,  3 

R 

racial  intermarriage,  chart,  74 
radios,  in  schools,  131 
railroads,  11,  13,  57 
ready-made  clothing,  13,  18 
real  estate  boom,  9 
recreation.  Chapter  11,  169ff 
Red  Cross,  96,  98 
Red  Hook,  49,  61,  109 
high  school,  142 
Reese,  Margaret,  ix,  155ff 


relief,  indoor,  87 
emergency,  99ff 
outdoor,  87,  100 
expenditures,  181 
Regents,  Board  of,  123,  163 
examinations,  132,  133,  135 
revenue,  government,  41 
Revolution,  War  of,  3,  36,  55 
Reynolds,  Helen,  61 
Rhinebeck,  town  of,  61,  155,  167,  170 
high  school,  132,  135 
Richards,  M.,  ix 
river  estates,  55,  63 
roads,  see  highways 
road  machinery,  49 
Rotary,  96 

s 

salaries 

of  Board  of  Supervisors,  39,  49 
of  teachers,  122,  140 
Salvation  Army,  96,  98 
schools,  also  see  education 
“common,”  123 
district  organization,  124 
equipment  of,  140 
free,  123 
finances  of,  144 
modern  system,  124 
private,  123 

trends,  summary  of,  149 
union  free,  124 
Scouts,  98,  169,  170 
scythes,  15 
silk  manufacture,  9 
slums,  24 

Smillie,  Dr.  W.  G.,  107 

Social  Service  Exchange,  96,  97 

social  studies,  in  schools,  127 

Southern  Dutchess  Recreation  Council,  172 

Spanish  War,  126 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  110,  111 

Stanford,  town  of,  5,  7,  60 

state  aid,  to  governments,  42,  44 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  86,  103 

suburbanites,  59ff 

superintendents,  of  district  schools,  124,  147, 
148 

T 

taxes,  41,  45,  58 
teachers 

certificates  held,  139 
eighteenth  century,  122 
salaries,  140 
Teller  Mansion,  3 
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Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

43.  71.  89.  94,  99ff.  109.  172 
tenants,  27,  57,  70 
text  books.  123 
theaters,  moving  picture,  173 
summer,  173 
towns 

expenditures,  46 
law,  49 
revenue,  42 
trustees,  school,  124 
tuberculosis,  107,  chart,  108 

u 

union  free  schools,  124 
unions,  21 

Unionvale,  town  of,  170 

V 

\  assar  Brothers'  Hospital,  98,  110.  111.  112, 
155 

\  assar  Brothers*  Home  for  Aged  Men,  99 
\  assar  College,  x.  25,  171,  175 
venereal  disease.  108,  109 
villages,  expenditures,  46 
recreation  in,  173 
revenues,  44 


w 
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